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THE EVIL OF PRICE CUTTING. 


BY PAUL NATHAN, OF THE LOTUS PRESS. 


7) F the job printing business as generally 
conducted is a ten per cent business it 
is apparent that a charge of ten per 
cent more will increase the profit one 
hundred per cent, and it is probably 
safe to say that in seven cases out of 
ten an extra ten per cent can be 
charged and will not be objected to: 
A plant that is doing $50,000 worth 
of business a year at a profit of ten per 
cent makes very much less than if it 
did only $35,000 worth of business at 
a profit of twenty per cent. The ma- 
jority of employing printers are more 

enthusiastic workers than they are 

competent business men. They 

worry more about an idle press than 

they do about the lack of profit in 

a job; and for this reason will take 

a profitless order for the sole pur- 
pose of keeping a press busy. Thus they establish 
a price not only on that particular order but one that 
is used for comparison with every succeeding order. 
The evil results are not confined to the printer who 
does this, but other printers are expected to meet 
these prices, and knowing that the work has once been 
done at these figures, another will take it at the same 
price, and soon this profitless price becomes the estab- 
lished price and the whole trade is injured by it. It 
is the repetition of this sort of thing that has demor- 
alized the job printing business, and the only salvation 
is to bring this fact forcefully before the attention of 
the trade so they will realize the folly of it and rather 
see a press stand idle than work for nothing. There 
is always a certain amount of work that must be done 


and which will be placed at a figure that will leave 
a profit to the printer if no printer can be induced to 
take it at a loss; and if the employers, instead of taking 
work for the sake of keeping their plants busy, will 
refuse to handle it except at a fair profit, they will find 
at the end.of the year that they are better off, and soon 
the benefit will be felt all along the line, and the print- 
ing business will be in a more hopeful condition. 

In small job offices orders range in price from $2 to 
$20—sometimes more than the latter figure, but not 
frequently. Now, very few customers would object to 
paying $2.25 to $22. Stationers and middlemen suc- 
ceed in getting it—-why not the printer? I saw a 
middleman in an office recently who got a quotation of 
$21 for a lot of printing, and when he found he could not 
get a lower price he left the order and had it charged to 
the customer at $38, leaving a profit of $17 for himself. 
He simply secured the order and made a profit of $17, 
while the printer did all the work and furnished the 
stock, assuming all the risk of spoiling the job in the 
process of manufacture (and there is always that risk on 
every piece of work), and he probably made ten per 
cent—$2. The results in this case should have been 
just the reverse; the printer should have had the large 
end, and if all printers could be induced to realize this 
the business would be more profitable. It might then 
be possible for an occasional printer to become wealthy 
instead of the deplorable condition existing everywhere. 

The printing business is different from most manu- 
facturing lines, from the fact that there can never be an 
overproduction. The business now suffers, perhaps, 
because there are too many producers of printing, but 
if it were possible to go on producing and putting the 
product in stock, the condition would be even worse 
than that of the bicycle business, which, I believe, is as 
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bad as anything well can be. The liquor business does 
not seem to be greatly affected by the number of 
saloons in existence, because they get a good profit on 
their sales. If they should cut their prices in half they 
would be obliged to do more than double their present 
amount of business to be as well off as they are now. 
They know that, and act accordingly. It seems strange 
that saloonkeepers should be better business men than 
printers; but it certainly looks as though they are. 

Do not aim to get every job in sight, but rather aim 
to get a fair profit on everything you handle. You will 
not have to work so hard and you will have something 
to show for your labor. Remember, the busiest printer 
is not the most prosperous printer. Suppose you, estab- 
lished printer, had rejected all the unprofitable work you 
have done in the last five years, and besides this had 
charged ten per cent more on all the orders that would 
have stood the extra price, how much better off you 
would be today? But what is the use of worrying about 
past mistakes? Let us, rather, resolve to do differently 
in the future. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
MUSIC PRINTING.* 
NO. V.— BY W. H. DRIFFIELD. 
LITHOGRAPHED MUSIC. - 
HE method of reproducing music originals by lith- 
ography cannot be entered into as minutely as 
the method from movable types described in a previous 
article. To do so would occupy much more space than 
is at my disposal, and further, would only be under- 
stood by those having a thorough acquaintance with the 
technic of lithography itself. 

It is my intention to describe only the main features 
of this branch, and give the details of the process in a 
popular rather than a technical style. 

There are three chief means of reproducing music 
by lithography — from drawings made on transfer 
paper; obtaining transfers from engraved plates; or 
drawing direct on the stone. The latter style is not 
nearly so common as it used to be, but nevertheless is 
still largely used. 

Drawing direct on the stone necessitates the back- 
ward representation of ‘‘copy,’’ but in this, as in all 
other seemingly difficult work, ‘‘ practice makes per- 
fect.’’ 

The method most in use is that of drawing copy on 
transfer paper and transferring to the stone in the usual 
manner. There are many facilities now placed at the 
disposal of the artist, which enable him to draw copy on 
transfer paper with as great a degree of accuracy and 
finish as some of the more expensive plate work. Spe- 
cial pens for the making of black and white notes, for 
binds, slurs, etc., have been perfected and patented, 
and there is also a special stave pen which rules the five 
parallel lines at the same time. 

This method is the cheapest of all ways in which 
music may be reproduced, and consequently is the 
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most patronized. Almost all the song printing of today 
is first drawn on transfer paper. 

The process may be briefly described as follows: 
The transfer is placed upon the finished surface of a 
particular kind of limestone. The portion of the stone 
not covered with the drawing is then wetted, and the 
whole run over with the inking roller. The ink 
adheres to the transfer, but is repulsed from the wet 
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parts. The paper is next pressed on by means of a 
cylinder (or platen), and the printed sheet produced. 

The third method, that of transferring from an 
engraved plate, is also now becoming very common. A 
printed copy of the plate is obtained on the plate press, 
the paper and ink used being especially prepared for 
transferring. The transfer sheet is next placed on the 
lithographic stone and subjected to great pressure, 
which causes the ink to leave the paper and adhere 
to the stone. 

It is then further etched by means of a solution of 
gum arabic and nitric acid, in order to give the charac- 
ters more finish. The remainder of the stone is cleaned, 
and it is then ready for printing in the usual way. 


ENGRAVED MUSIC. 


Engraved music differs primarily from that of other 
methods, in that the characters which have to appear on 














the printed sheet are sunk into a metal plate by means 
of punches, etc. The plates, which are made of differ- 
ent metals, upon which the engraver has to work, are 
about the sixteenth of an inch in thickness, and the 
face has a bright, perfectly smooth surface. 

The tools used by the engraver are many and 
varied, consisting of gravers, punches, chisels, ham- 
mers, scrapers, etc., and answer in many cases to the 
type characters in a font of music type. 

The first characters cut in the plate are the staves, 
which, as in transfer drawing, are executed at the same 
time, a tool with five sharp gravers on the end being 
drawn across the plate. 

Next the punches are used, and by their aid the 
braces, clefs, signatures, note-heads, etc., are made. 
The punches, which are made of steel, are forced into 
the plate by the stroke of a hammer. This causes 
‘‘raisings’’ on the back of the plate, which are reme- 
died by laying the plate on its face and beating them 
back with a large hammer. 

The gravers are used for the purpose of filling in 
the stems, ties, slurs, and other characters having a light 
appearance. These instruments also have a fault, and 
cause burrs to appear on the face of the plate, which are 
disposed of by the use of the scraper. 

When all necessary characters have been engraved 
on the plate, it is made even by passing a steel block 
over the surface as a planer. 

Proofs have to be taken and read by the copy, and 
any necessary corrections made ere the plate is ready 
for printing from. 

The plate is next heated, and melted wax run in 
where the operator has done his work. Ink is then 
rolled on the surface, and the plate wiped with a rag 
soaked in a solution of lye. The ink adheres to the 
wax, but is removed from the remainder of the plate. 

Damp paper is used for plate printing. This is the 
most costly method of music printing, but it is the 
method which gives the most perfect specimens, and is 
used for all better-class work. 

Engraved plates, like stereo plates, are usually kept 
for future use. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ELECTROT YPING — FINISHING. 


NO, XXI.—BY C. S. PARTRIDGE, 


Y last article contained a description and illustra- 

tion of a shaving machine designed for general 

work. In order to make the article complete, reference 
should also be made to a neat, compact and serviceable 
machine which is intended particularly for shaving book 
plates, but is equally suitable for shaving small jobs of 
any description. Fig. 28 illustrates the machine, which 
is of comparatively new design and differs in many 
respects from other makes. The following description is 
given by the manufacturer: ‘‘ The knife remains station- 
ary, the plate to be shaved being placed on a table and 
passed under the knife. Power is applied to move the 
table in one direction only, the power being thrown on 
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and off by a lever handle, not shown, convenient to 
the right hand of the operator. The backward move- 
ment is obtained by means of a hand wheel. The table 
is extended beyond the head toward the front of the 
machine, affording increased bearing surface and equaliz- 
ing the wear over all parts of its length; the extended 
portion, is made slightly concave, on which plates may 
be bent so that they shall rest properly on the shaving 
table. At the front of the machine, on the left side, is 
an inverted plane, by which the plates may be beveled 
as is usual to prevent the too abrupt commencement of 
the shaving operation.”’ 


TRIMMING AND ROUTING. 


All electrotype plates, whether job or book work, 
require to be trimmed on sides and ends. In the case 
of wood-mounted plates the trimming is done after they 
have been mounted on blocks, when plate and block 
may be finished at one operation. The circular saw is 
unsuited for such work because of its tendency to spring 
away from the job, and because its cut is more or less 
ragged and uneven. 

Various machines have been designed for the finish- 
ing of electrotypes, the simplest and least expensive of 
which is the shootboard, Fig. 29, which consists of an 
iron plate with a gutter or chute along one side in which 
a plane, furnished with an adjustable cutter blade, freely 
slides. A stop extending across the bed at right angles 





FIG. 28. 


with the gutter serves as a rest for the electrotype and 
also as a guide for squaring the plate. The plane is 
provided with two blades, one for making a square edge 
and one for producing a beveled edge such as is required 
on book plates. Fig. 30 illustrates a very convenient 
and efficient trimming machine, specially designed for 
finishing type-high or ‘‘body’’ work. A rapidly rotat- 
ing arbor carrying a cutter head, in which are secured 
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two or more cutting tools, is journaled in a substantial 
iron frame. The work is carried past the cutters on a 


reciprocating carriage which slides on ways parallel with 
the cutter head. The carriage is furnished with a right- 
angled adjustable gauge against which the work rests, 


FIG. 29. 


and which is adjusted by a finely threaded feed-screw, 
admitting of close and accurate work. The trimmer 
head should travel at a speed of about 3,500 revolutions 
per minute. 

To prevent the work from being drawn into the 
cutters and mangled it must be held securely on the 
carriage. Large and heavy pieces may be held by the 
fingers without danger, but the very small pieces, such 
as one, two or three line electrotypes, should be held 
by a lineholder, Fig. 31. The lineholder is an oblong 
block of iron ten or twelve inches in length, two inches 
in width, and one inch high. A dove-tailed groove, 
extending the full length of the side face of the block, 
admits two thin serrated clamps, one of which is secured 


FIG. 30. 


by means of a set screw at any desired distance from 
the end of the block, and the other is pivoted to the 
end of a lever which is operated by a handle on the 
top of the block. The under side of the block is 
recessed to receive a spiral spring which is attached to 
the lever and serves to hold the clamps firmly together 
upon the work. In operation the block is placed upon 
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the carriage of the trimmer, the clamp jaws separated 
by means of the handle and the work inserted between 
them. On releasing the handle, the spring acting on 
the lever draws the clamps together. The work is thus 
securely held and may be trimmed without danger to 
the eyes or fingers of the operator, provided the line- 
holder itself be held firmly against the side gauge of 
the machine during the operation of trimming. It 
should be impressed upon the workman that whether 
trimming large or small pieces it is important that the 
carriage be kept free from chips. More accidents have 
been caused by carelessness in this regard than from all 
other causes combined. A chip or a small piece of 
metal under the work will cause it to chatter or rock 
when it encounters the cutters, with the result that the 
workman often loses control of it; and even if he is not 
injured by flying fragments his work will be destroyed. 

Two kinds of cutters are used in trimming machines, 
one for trimming metal and the other for wood, or wood 


FIG. 31. 

and metal combined, such as job or book plates mounted 
on cherry or mahogany blocks. The cutters should be 
made of Stubs’ tool steel, hardened, and the temper 
drawn toa purple color. The holes in the cutter are 
usually made round, in which case round steel of a size 
which will accurately fit the holes should be used for 
tools. The cutting ends of the metal cutters must be 
squared for at least a half an inch back from the end — 
that is to say, there must be one right-angled corner to 
do the cutting. Fig. 32 is a side and end view of a 
metal cutter, and Fig. 33 illustrates a wood cutter or 
‘* goose-bill.’’ 

It sometimes becomes necessary to deepen the relief 
in an electrotype to prevent blacking or smutting the 
paper in printing. While this operation may be per- 
formed with a mallet and chisel, it is always preferable 
to employ a router, Fig. 34. In this machine a rapidly 
revolving vertical spindle carries on its lower end a 
chuck in which may be secured cutting tools of various 
sizes suited to the nature of the work to be performed. 
The box in which the spindle turns is bolted to a handle- 
bar, one end of which serves as a handle for guiding the 
tool over the work, while the other end is pivoted to 
another handle-bar which is again pivoted to the frame 
of the machine. The double joints thus formed permit 
the tool to be moved freely in any direction over the 
bed of the machine. The second handle-bar is sup- 
ported at the elbow formed by pivoting together the 
two bars, by a steel segment, and the first handle-bar 
rests on a straightedge of hard wood extending the 
entire length of the machine. The ends of the hard- 











wood slide are supported by spring studs, which hold 
the handle-bar carrying the spindle high enough from 
the table so that the cutting tool clears the work when 
not in operation. A pedal attached to a lever under- 
neath the machine affords a means of compressing the 
springs, thereby permitting the tool to enter the work. 
The tool spindle is adjustable in a vertical direction to 
provide for plates of different thicknesses, as when a 
change from type-high to plate work, or vice versa, is 
desired. This adjustment is obtained by means of a 
hand wheel attached to a threaded sleeve in which the 
spindle turns. The sleeve is provided with a feather to 





FIG. 32. 





FIG. 33. 
prevent its turning, so that a movement of the hand 
wheel in either direction raises or lowers the spindle. 
The work is held in screw clamps, which slide freely in 
dovetailed grooves planed in the bed of the machine. 
Power is transmitted to the tool spindle by a belt passing 
over idle pulleys at the corner of the machine. The 
pulleys at the pivotal points of the radial arms enable 





FIG. 34. 


the operator to move the spindle freely in any direction 
without changing the tension of the belt. To perform 
smooth and rapid work router tools require to be driven 
at a high speed. For electrotype metal the speed 
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should be about 12,000 revolutions per minute. A 
machine running so rapidly should, of course, receive 
careful attention. The bearings should be kept clean 





FIG. 35. 


and well oiled, and must not be permitted to become 
overheated. Router tools for general work are about 
the size of a lead pencil. For special work they 
may be made as small as one-sixteenth of an inch 
in diameter, and when large quantities of metal are to 
be removed, the size of the tool may be increased to 
one-half inch. The cutting end of the tool is made in 
the shape of a half moon, as shown in Fig. 35, the 
leading point being slightly longer than the heel, to pre- 
vent clogging. This tool is sharpened by grinding the 
end only, and may, therefore, be easily kept in order. 

Book plates, when finished ready for the press, are 
usually mounted on patent blocks, and are secured to 
their bases by bevel clamps which lap over the edges of 
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the plates. It is, therefore, necessary to provide a bev- 
eled edge for the plates. This work may be performed 
on a shootboard by using a suitable plane; but when a 
large number of plates are to be prepared, it is cus- 
tomary to employ a beveling machine, Fig. 36. This 
machine resembles a trimmer, but has an adjustable 
vertical shaft. It has a reciprocating carriage to carry 
the work past the cutters, is provided with gauges for 
the alignment of the work, and may be adjusted so as 
to produce either a rabbet or bevel, as may be desired. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

OOKBINDING, for centuries a favorite hobby of 

the collector, is now developing into a fashionable 

field for the amateur. The effect will be educational! 
and develop an appreciation of fine work. 





HE heaviest failures of last year were the Werner 

Company, of Akron, Ohio, and Liebenrauth & 

Van Auw, of New York. Both failures were the result 

of a temporary disability, and the new year finds these 
firms again well established and working on full time. 





Lows 1897 Austro-Hungary imported ‘‘ papier de luxe, 

labels, and chromolitographics’’ to the value of 
3,925,350 florins, of which sum Germany contributed 
3,676,200 florins’ worth, while our share was 10,450 
florins; and 14,850 florins’ worth came in direct ship- 
ments from Japan. 





HE total imports of paper into Great Britain in 

1897 amounted in value to $17,170,000, of which 

more than fifty per cent came from Germany, Holland 

and Belgium. The United States contributed the follow- 

ing quantities: Paper hangings, $36,950; writing paper 
and envelopes, $1,517; all other paper, $1,005,841. 





HE best buyer of American ink is Great Britain; 

it received $56,811 worth of our ink in 1897. On 

the whole, however, our ink exports are decreasing, 

having fallen off from $87,634 in 1893 to $66,670 in 

1897. How about this? Has the quality got worse, or 

have the efforts of our exporters been less active during 
recent years? We are inclined to believe the latter. 





CCORDING to the ‘‘ Annuaire de la Presse Fran- 
gaise’’ there were published in Paris during the 
year 1897-98 (June to June) 2,587 daily papers and 
reviews; the number of papers published in the depart- 
ments and colonies was 3,493. In the French capital 
144 papers are exclusively devoted to politics, namely: 
97 republican, 30 conservative, 17 radical or socialistic. 
Of these, 80 are dailies. 





HE consumption of paper in the leading European 
countries — per capita of the population — was in 
1880 as follows: Germany, 6 kilograms; Great Britain, 
5 kilograms; France, 3.6 kilograms; Austro-Hungary, 
2.5 kilograms; Russia, 0.9 kilograms; Italy, 1.4 kilo- 
grams; Belgium, 5.1 kilograms; Scandinavia, 5 kilo- 
grams. As will be seen, the largest consumption was 
in Germany. 





N spite of the highly developed paper industry in 
Austria, this country imports increasing quantities 

of paper and manufactures thereof. In 1897, these 
imports amounted in value to $3,610,100, of which, 
according to the official Austrian returns, $10,170 worth 
came from the United States, while $2,860,000 worth 
was of German origin. The Austrian exports of the 
same class of goods amounted to the value of $7,875,000 
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in 1897. The best buyers of Austrian paper are Ger- 
many, Turkey, Italy, British India, France, Egypt, 
Great Britain, Russia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Greece and Brazil, in the order 
named, 





OOKBINDERS throughout the country would do 

well to unite in the formation of a Board of Trade 

to collect bad accounts and keep a record of undesirable 

customers, if for nothing else. Possibly the best plan 

would be to spread the New York ‘“‘ Association of 

Employing Bookbinders,’’ which has already asked for 

the cooperation of other cities. Favorable replies have 

already been received from Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Boston. 





F wages are low, brother, indifferent work will not 
raise them. The printer who aids toward a better 
wage is the honorable workman imbued with the idea 
of thoroughness. It is a starved and stunted soul that 
will degrade the art by slighting work because the wage 
is inadequate. ‘‘ Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with all thy might,’’ is as wise an injunction today as 
when the hand that penned it quickened to the mind 
that dictated it. 





TTENTION was called to a protest from an Eng- 
lish printing-materials house in these columns 
some time ago against the carelessness of many Ameri- 
can houses in neglecting to affix the necessary stamps to 
prepay their letters to foreign points. The Caslon 
Foundry now adds its protest to what has gone before, 
and exhibits three envelopes from two of our most 
prominent establishments showing that on these three 
letters the Caslon Foundry was taxed g pence, or 18 
cents. We publish the letter of Messrs. Caslon else- 
where, and trust it will have the desired effect. 





HE paper industry in Italy is assuming large pro- 
portions. In 1897 the total value of paper and 
manufactures thereof exported from Italy amounted to 
not less than 10,424,639 lire, or about $2,000,000. 
Books printed in the Italian language were exported to 
the value of about 1,000,000 lire, of which about one- 
third went to the Argentine Republic. The exports 
of writing paper amounted during the same year to 
2,929,850 lire, of which, again, about one-third went to 
Argentina. Uruguay received 180,180 lire worth of 
Italian writing paper, Brazil 173,180 lire, Chile 58,380 
lire, and the Central American republics 80,080 lire 
worth. On the other hand, the imports of paper and 
all manufactures thereof into Italy in 1897 were valued 
at 13,993,507 lire, or about $2,798,000, chiefly from 
Germany and Austro-Hungary. 





HAT makes a good printer?’’ is a pertinent 
query that is in the minds of many in these 
days of diversified department work. ‘‘ The all- 
round’’ printer of the past could tell very quickly 
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what constituted a good printer, but it is not in human 
nature to be perfect in all the branches of the art as 
conducted today. The division of labor has cheapened 
as well as perfected the art of printing. The printer 
of the old time was trained in the arts and the printing 
trade was secondary in his education. So we have it 
said that no books are printed like the old books. 
Then we had the printer who learned his trade as a 
means of bread-winning only, and who would leave his 
case and stick and take any other sort of labor that 
would bring him more wages. We had rule-of-thumb 
methods and hampering trade usages that stifled all 
originality and artistic feeling. The printing art has 
been emancipated to some extent from the trammels 
of trade usage, but there is too great a tendency to imi- 
tate what somebody else has done and too little effort 
to educate the eye according to the canons of decora- 
tive art. It is no uncommon thing to hear printers 
deride the idea of art education as a necessary part of 
a printer’s knowledge, but such derision is the result 
of want of thought and without examining the propo- 
sition. And, truly, as Paley says, ‘‘ Contempt prior to 
investigation is the foe to all knowledge.”’ 





THE COST OF LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 
OW that there are some 5,000 linotypes in use in 
this country, and 2,000 more in other parts of 
the world, it would seem as if the cost of operating 
them should be pretty definitely known, and that their 


economy might be taken for granted, as proven by the 
fact that so large a number have been sold or placed on 


rental. Nevertheless at this time there is in progress a 
discussion among users of the linotype in New York 
City as to the cost of producing 1,000 ems on the 
machines, and opinions have differed so widely that it 
seems worth while to devote some special attention to 
the matter. 

When we know that operators in Rockford, Illinois, 
are content to run the machines at 8 cents per 1,000 
ems, and that some people in New York City assert that 
it costs them over 50 cents per 1,000 ems to produce 
composition in the same way, there must be a reason 
for the difference, and explanations are in order. 

In the first place let us understand clearly what we 
mean by 1,000 ems of composition. When a statement 
is made that composition costs so much, it may mean 
that the operator receives that wage; it may mean that 
such is the cost corrected on the galley; or it may 
include the make-up, office charges and profit, becom- 
ing the final price charged to the customer. It seems 
to us that we had better consider first the price of cor- 
rected matter on the galley (exclusive of proofreading, 
etc. ), the sort of matter for which in hand composition 
there is usually paid to the compositor from 40 cents in 
large cities down to 25 cents or even 20 cents in small 
towns. The charges to composition after the matter 
reaches the galley and is corrected have nothing to do 
with the machine, as they are virtually the same as by 
hand work. What the printer wants to know is: How 











much cheaper is linotype composition than hand com- 
position ? 

There are several ways of getting at this. In the 
first place we may take the price paid to compositors 
under each system. For day work in New York book 
offices the hand compositor receives $18 per week or 40 
cents per 1,000 ems, and if he sets 42,000 ems per week 
(which he usually does not) he makes $16.80 at the 
latter rate. On the linotype he gets $20 per week for 
day bookwork, and actually sets 180,000 ems per week. 
If on night work (newspaper) he puts in fewer hours, 
but produces as many ems in a week, receiving $24. 
At $20 for 180,000 ems it is plain that the compositor 
receives about 11 cents per 1,000 ems; but it must be 
remembered that many operators get more than the 
scale, and that there are often interfering causes which 
prevent them from keeping up the average, so we will 
be liberal and say that the compositors’ charge by the 
piece should be what is paid in Chicago, 13 cents on 
day work and 15 cents on night work, showing that the 
compositors’ work on the linotype costs one-third what 
it would if set by hand. At the same time it should be 
noted that there are book houses in New York, doing 
fine work on linotypes, averaging 3,500 ems an hour 
during the time the operator is at the keyboard earn- 
ing his 33 cents an hour, or less than 10 cents per 1,000 
ems; and that in Montreal, Can., Rockford, III., Lowell, 
Mass., and Oshkosh, Wis., 8 cents per 1,000 ems is the 
linotype rate accepted by the union; and that in Peters- 
burg, Virginia, it is 7 cents, and that too on a morning 
paper. In many cities the union rate for linotype com- 
position is less than a third the rate for hand composi- 
tion, and in some cases the hand price is only double 
the linotype price, having apparently been reduced to 
afford some chance for competition. Excluding a few 
trivial exceptions the piece price for linotype composi- 
tion varies between 8 and 16 cents in various parts of 
the United States. Now, what are the extra charges to 
be added to the 8 or 16 cents for machine work, and to 
the 25 or 40 cents for hand work, to make the cost of 
corrected matter on the galley? In the case of hand 
work they are: (1) interest and depreciation of type; 
(2) floor space, rental, light, etc. In the case of the 
machine they are: (1) depreciation and interest, or 
rental of machines; (2) floor space; (3) gas and metal; 
(4) machinist. 

An eight-machine plant is a good, medium-sized one 
as a fair basis for comparative estimate. Say we have: 


AN EIGHT-MACHINE PLANT, REPRESENTING $27,000 


INVESTED. 

PIMOENE cen Soares wots aaaene hents $ 30 per week 
Dn | enn REE ay ein Gp pee cA ee 
RR BT RE i658 aS Bare 
PURGING an oie BS Sake See Gerais Tk. Scape 
Eight operators, at $22 each....... 176 ‘* ‘ 
FE SM esearch s cci a sw anaes ity 
Matrices, repairs, insurance, etc.... 10 ‘“* ‘ 

TOMS clsed seks) eoeeon $300 per week 


In the above estimate the salary of the operators is 
placed $2 above the scale, and if the product be placed 
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at the moderate figure of 30,000 ems per day each, we 
have 1,440,000 ems, or 21 cents per 1,000 ems as the 
cost corrected on the galley, exclusive of proofreading. 

If there is not enough work for the machines, and 
the product falls to 1,000,000 ems a week, there results 
a saving of $55 in expenses, giving a cost of $245 for 
producing 1,000,000 ems, or 24% cents per 1,000. 

On the other hand, with full copy and good oper- 
ators (as they should be at $22) they may average 
1,600,000 ems in a week, at the same cost of $300, 
reducing the cost per 1,000 ems of corrected matter on 
the galley to 1834 cents. 

HAND COMPOSITION AT 40 CENTS IN A $10,000 PLANT. 


1,440,000 ems at 4ocents .....,.... $576 per week 
Interest and depreciation on $10,000 


worth of type, etc............. Pte ei 
PIOGEADROO Ks. ckcean cee bates ves ins On Sipe a he 
AMMA sas dk Peeae keke ues ees $630 per week 


This is equivalent to 44 cents per 1,000 ems for cor- 
rected matter on the galley, proof not read, and the 
figure would not vary much in a city office if the prod- 
uct were reduced to 1,000,000 or increased to 1,600,000 
ems. We find, then, that while the compositors’ wages 
for 1,000 ems is usually about one-third as much on the 
linotype as by hand, when it comes to putting corrected 
type on the galley, linotype matter may be fairly said 
to cost half as much as hand-set matter; also that there 
is no fixed difference between the two, and while hand 
composition almost always costs just so much, the cost 
on the linotype is a variable quantity, depending on the 
amount of business furnished the plant. This is why 
men differ in opinion as to the cost of linotype compo- 
sition — each judges by the experience in his own office, 
and some are ready to swear that the cost is but two- 
thirds of whkat others gravely and sincerely affirm. 
When a plant is installed, there are certain fixed charges 
to be met, and if the plant stands idle half of the work- 
ing hours it may eat up all the profits of the working 
half, while a plant worked sixteen or twenty-four hours 
a day (as has been done in most cities) has coined 
money for printers so fast as to induce cuts in prices to 
customers that never should have been made. 

Linotype composition has been sold in New York 
for as little as 30 cents per 1,000 ems, and for as much 
as 70 cents per 1,000 ems. The former rate was estab- 
lished by newspapers that allowed their machines to be 
run extra hours, and finding that their cost under such 
conditions was about 20 cents for corrected matter on 
the galley, they were well satisfied to take the work at 
30 cents. They might just as well have had 40 cents, 
and we believe that they have generally combined and 
raised the price to 35 cents. Anyway, the low figures 
began to attract the attention of customers in book and 
job offices, and they began to demand 30 and 35 cent 
composition, under a threat that they would buy it 
themselves of the newspapers and deliver to their 
printers if they did not get it. 

Hand composition on bookwork in large cities under 
union regulations is sold to customers at 70 cents, and 
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cannot well be sold for less, as the compositor receives 
40 cents, and as the fixed charges of proofreading, stone 
work, and a percentage of office and miscellaneous 
expenses are 27 cents more, leaving the printer a margin 
of only 3 cents. As a consequence, for years printers 
have truly declared that there was no money in com- 
position, and that they simply took it to feed their 
pressrooms. When composition began to be done by 
machine, and customers wanted the price cut in half, 
many forgot that this 27 cents of cost after the type was 
set still adhered to the composition, having imbibed the 
general notion that the machines had cut the cost in 
half. As a consequence book and job houses in many 
instances fell to trying to compete with newspapers in 
cheap composition, and in so doing some have lost 
money. 

£ To sum it all up: In a large city it costs about 
20 cents for linotype composition corrected on the 
galley, 27 cents more for proofreading and miscella- 
neous charges in a book office, or a total of 47 cents, 
and the customer should be charged from 60 to 75 
cents, according to circumstances. At the same time 
newspapers can and do produce composition and sell 
it in large cities at 30 cents, notwithstanding the high 
wages, because they give the machines steady work, 
and are not as particular as to quality as is necessary 
in bookwork. 71 





THE INLAND PRINTER AND THE UNION LABEL. 


OME inquiries have been received with reference to 
the use of the union label in the pages of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. We are advised that some have 
zealously tried to injure the circulation of this paper by 
making attacks upon it for the nonuse of the label. 
THE INLAND PRINTER has not sought the label, as it 
has desired to preserve an impartial attitude in all mat- 
ters affecting trade conditions. It would be equally 
competent for the master printers or the Typothetz to 
seek to injure this publication because it used no insignia 
indicative of its fair dealing. The union label, within 
certain bounds, is, perhaps, a great aid to the spreading 
of the broad principles of trades-unionism, but its aid 
has in some cases been used in a way to force the 
unions into a false position. And the union can well 
say: ‘‘ Better an open opponent than a foolish friend,”’ 
as between some of its overzealous friends and the 
United Typothete. If THE INLAND PRINTER has not 
been a fair and impartial advocate of the best interests 
of the trade, and this certainly includes the Typograph- 
ical Union and those unions affiliated with it, then the 
union label cannot make it so. There is no guarantee 
that we are aware of that accompanies the union label. 
In the event of a split in the associated trades, will not 
the party in power seek to use the union label as a 
means of disciplining the revolting party, irrespective 
of justice or right? This was exemplified at the time 
of the secession of the Printing Pressmen’s Union of 
Chicago. THE INLAND PRINTER has no prejudice in 


the matter, but it has become aware that some so-called 
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unionists are adopting guerrilla tactics against it. These 
columns are open to candid criticisms of our motives 
and conduct. Gentlemen, if you have a grievance let 
us hear it. Do not skulk in the dark. 





RULES FOR WINNING SUCCESS IN THE PRINTING 
BUSINESS. 


HILE it may be true that no man can pull 
through life successfully if tied to an absolute 
set of rules, since he thus becomes a creature of red 
tape, yet there are many principles of conduct that it 
is well to bear in mind, and make use of whenever the 
judgment of the time does not demand an exception. 
Probably there are few rules that should be followed 
blindly, because circumstances alter cases, and call for 
modifications of one sort or another, yet it is thought 
that the rules that are gathered together here will be 
found to contain the leading elements calculated to 
contribute to success in the printing industry, because 
they represent something of the methods of some of 
the foremost printers in America, and we ought to be 
able to gather somewhat from the fruits of their expe- 
rience. 

It may occur to some readers that these rules consist 
largely of ‘‘don’ts,’’ but it should be remembered that 
success is largely dependent upon the things that we 
refrain from doing. Men fail more often through omis- 
sion than commission, and they succeed often largely 
through ability to keep away from the hundred and one 
seductive paths that lead to failure. 

1. Don’t start in business unless you have enough 
money to do it properly. If you cannot command 
sufficient capital to make a fair start, wait and save until 
you do have enough. 

2. Don’t start a business in a place because you 
happen to want to live there. Start in a place where 
there is some sort of an opening, or some reason for 
believing that trade can be developed. 

3. Don’t buy out an old run-down concern. Its 
‘bad will’’ will more than offset its ‘‘ good will,’’ and 
its old material will be a halter around your neck. 

4. Don’t buy secondhand material; it is dear at any 
price. This is one of the most common mistakes of the 
printer who begins with small capital. Because he has 
not enough to buy what he needs, he takes the second- 
hand, and the quality of his work suffers, or he loses 
time, which is money. 

5. It is bad to run in debt, but it is better to owe 
money for new material than to fuss along with old type 
and rattle-trap presses. 

6. In selecting a location for business, don’t think 
that the lowest rent is sure to be the cheapest, or that 
you can get to your customers even if you are too far 
out of the way for them to call. It is cheaper to pay 
more rent than to waste your time running around. Of 
course, you must take a rent within your means; but 
choose a central location. 

7. In choosing a place of business in a city, give 
preference to one near other printers. It will then be 
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easy for their customers to run in on you when they 
desire to make a change. 

8. Rent as light rooms as you can get. 
place is a great drawback and expense, and adds to your 
lost time. 

9g. Choose your type for usefulness and not for 


A dark 


novelty or ornament. The standard faces are the 
money-earners. Restrain your longing for the fanciful 
and bizarre. Buy in series, and prefer a few large fonts 
to a number of small fonts. 

10. Buy good, up-to-date presses that will stand 
being speeded up. The machine that will turn out the 
greatest number of tokens in a day is worth a lot more 
than a slower machine. 

11. Don’t be stingy in buying labor-saving con- 
veniences. Labor is your heaviest item of expense, and 
it is good economy to save it wherever you can. 

12. Don’t be in too much of a hurry to buy more 
machinery and material when rushed with work. The 
rush may not last. 

13. Demand a fair price for your work, and don’t 
be afraid to let go the customer who will not pay it. 
You could remain poor all your days working for some 
people. 

14. Do not be too anxious to get work by cutting 
under your competitors. If you cut them in price, they 
may cut you, and then both will be worse off. 

15. Remember that you are in business to get the 
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highest legitimate price you can for your work. This 
rule perhaps is forgotten more often than any other. 

16. Treat your competitors as honorable men, and 
don’t believe all that your customers tell you about 
them. Customers are human, and it is business for 
them to offset printers against each other. 

17. Try to agree with your competitors in maintain- 
ing prices, and let the competition be as to quality of 
work, not cheapness. 

18. If you are asked to figure on a big job that is 
being done by a competitor it is a very good plan to go 
and have a talk with your brother printer before making 
a price on it. Ten to one the customer is only trying 
to use you to beat down the other fellow in price, and 
you cannot get the work at all, though you may hurt 
your brother printer. By going to him, and frankly 
talking it over, you prevent this, and he is apt to recip- 
rocate, and this prevents your customers from using the 
brother printer to hammer your prices. There is more 
wisdom in this than a good many may think. It is 
practiced by only a very few. Were it common, the 
printing business might be more remunerative for all. 

19. Treat. your customers honorably and _ fairly. 
Never lie to them, but do not construe this to mean that 
you should expose to them trade secrets. 

20. Do not slight a job because you find that you 
have given too close a price on it. Do it as well as 
you would any other job, but tell your customer that 
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you made a mistake, that he may feel like giving you 
other work to make it up, and that he may not expect 
the job again at the same price. 

21. Don’t be afraid to charge all that work is worth, 
and strive to do every job in the best style. Get up a 
reputation for good work, promptly delivered, and not 
for low prices. There is money in the former, and none 
in the latter. 

22. Insist on cash from strangers, and on short 
credits from everybody. Out of eight men who want 
too much credit, one will stick you, and you will lose 
more than you made on the seven. Be especially on 
your guard against the new customer, who pays prompt 
cash for several small jobs, and then gives you a large 
job without cash advance. 

23. Don’t lend money to your customers, as by 
purchasing postal cards, stamped envelopes, etc., with- 
out charging a commission. If they want to save the 
commission, let them buy the goods. 

24. Don’t figure on paper stock or anything else at 
cost; charge an advance. There is no money in selling 
paper or anything else at cost price. 

25. Talk to your customers as a salesman should. 
Make suggestions to them to add to the business-bring- 
ing qualities of the printing. Try and make them 
understand that their standing is often judged by the 
quality of the printing they send out, and that they 
cannot afford to take poor work. 

26. Cultivate the capacity of writing clever circu- 
lars, etc., for the benefit of customers who cannot do it 
for themselves. If you can do this better than your 
competitors you will get more trade. 

27. Don’t try to perform all your own labor. Look 
after your customers and develop trade. You can hire 
others to do the actual work. It is your place to see 
that it is done at a profit. You can never make much 
by selling your own labor, but you may by exacting 
a profit from the well-directed labor of a number of 
others. 

28. Hire good workmen, and pay them enough to 
keep them satisfied. Be friendly with them, and make 
them like you, that they may have the spirit to work for 
your interest. Be liberal with them, but exact what 
you pay for. Learn to know just what each man can 
do in a week, and see that he does it. 

29. Keep books and time-slips in such a way that 
you know the exact cost of every job you do. 

30. Learn what it costs to do work, and don’t be 
too sure that you know it all. Many clever men have 
failed because they did not know what work cost. The 
indirect items of cost are often fifty to sixty per cent of 
the total, and it is all too easy to forget them. 

31. Use estimate blanks that will remind you of all 
possible items of cost, and never chance things or leave 
out a portion of the charge against general expenses. 

32. Do not give customers estimates in detail. It 
only furnishes them with knowledge to be used against 
you. For instance, if one saw your charge for electro- 
types was so much, and learned that he could get them 
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of the electrotyper for fifteen per cent less, he would fix 
things so that you would lose that fifteen per cent. 

33. Pay your bills promptly, and save all discounts 
for cash. 

34. Don’t promise work before you can deliver it; 
better lose the work. When a job is promised, get it 
done on time, even if it costs extra to fulfill your prom- 
ise. This course will pay in the long run, and many 
customers will pay beyond the price agreed when they 
understand that circumstances have caused you to pay 
more for the work to get it done on time than you 
agreed to charge. 

35. See to it that none but good work leaves your 
premises. 

36. Don’t take in work that you have not the 
facilities to execute. There is lots of bother and no 
profit in that sort of thing. 

37. Never take work just to keep the presses run- 
ning, or to keep the hands employed. It is false phi- 
lanthropy, and hurts employes as much as employers in 
the long run. 

38. See that your office is always orderly; that the 
machinery is kept clean, and that dead type is never 
allowed to accumulate. Provide plenty of sorts, as 
time spent in picking sorts is a total waste. 

39. Don’t forget that the imprint is an advertise- 
ment that costs nothing. 

40. When you get to running several cylinder 
presses, the vibration may annoy your landlord and fel- 
low-tenants. Make calculations ahead to avoid this and 
you will save trouble and expense. 

41. Don’t brag about how much money you are 
making. It invites competition. 

42. When you have made your pile, be liberal with 
young competitors, and let them reap knowledge from 
your wisdom. 





SCANDINAVIA A MARKET FOR AMERICAN 
PRINTING MACHINERY. 

ROMINENT among the many markets which have 
to a large extent been neglected by our manufac- 
turers are the Scandinavian countries. And yet, per- 
haps no markets may be so desirable as just these for 
many reasons. The financial situation of these coun- 
tries — Denmark, Sweden, Norway and even Finland — 
leaves nothing to be desired, their commerce is solid, 
and their merchants are honorable and fair in their deal- 
ings, and the whole tone of the trade is eminently con- 
servative. The Scandinavian countries cannot, as a 
rule, be classed as manufacturing countries, and yet, 
being thickly populated, a constant demand is being 
made upon the outside world for manufactured products 
of all descriptions. Denmark imports yearly metals and 
manufactures thereof to a value of about $12,000,000, 
Sweden $11,000,000, Norway $9,000,000, and Finland 
$4,000,000. This makes a total of $36,000,000, to which 

the United States contributes less than two per cent! 
Printing presses and all kinds of printing and book- 
binding machinery are largely imported from Germany. 
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Many German manufacturers have their permanent 
agencies in the commercial centers of the above-named 
countries, and German salesmen can be found there all 
the year round. Our manufacturers should always bear 
in mind that catalogues and correspondence alone do 
not create business and that personal canvassing is the 
best way to secure orders. American printing presses 
are finding an increasing sale abroad. In 1893, our 
total exports amounted in value to $205,805, rose to 
$348,053 in 1896, and reached the amount of $649,710 
in 1897. To Scandinavia, however, our exports are 
very small, they having been as follows: 














To Denmark $9 
To Sweden and Norway.| 2,433 35749 








and none to Finland. 


That there exists, however, a market in Scandinavia 
may be gathered from the following: According to the 
Allgemeiner Anzeiger fiir Druckereien, there were in 
the city of Copenhagen, in 1840, 26 printing offices, 
and 22 in the provinces. This small number is to be 
traced to a royal decree of 1808, according to which the 
establishment of printing offices was forbidden. In 1849 
this law was abolished, and in 1872 there were 43 print- 
ing shops in Copenhagen, and 84 in the provinces. 
During the following decade the printing trade increased 
in a far larger ratio. In 1881 Copenhagen had 81 print- 
ing establishments and the number in the provinces was 
104. According to the last census, taken in 1897, the 
figures were as follows: 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC ESTABLISHMENTS: 


In the city of Copenhagen 158 with 2,314 hands 
In the provincial and commercial 


1,528 
67 “ce 





387 with 3,909 hands 


Of these 387 establishments not less than 51 are 
being worked without any helpers, 138 have from 1 
to 5, 159 from 6 to 20, and 39 more than 20 employes; 
187 printing offices are being worked by mechanical 
power. The production, of course, increased largely 
during the last twenty years. The Royal Library of 
Copenhagen receives twice a year two copies of all 
newspapers, periodicals, books, etc., printed within the 
limits of the kingdom. From 1864 to 1897 the library 
received: 








NEws- SMALLER 


PAPERS. 





1878, 
1888, ‘ 
1890, 
I 


1898) 

















According to the official returns of the Danish Gen- 
eral Post Office, which have recently been published, 
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the number of daily papers and periodicals forwarded 
by the Royal mail was as follows: 


7,510,000 copies. | 1893 58,110,000 copies. 
19,320,000 ‘* a 


With regard to the polygraphical industries of the 
other Scandinavian countries, the following may be 
mentioned. According to the latest available statistical 
returns, there were in operation : 


1895.—SWEDEN, population 4,800,000 : 
Printing establishments 
Lithographic and chemigraphic 
establishments 
1897.—NoRWAY, population 2,000,000 : 
Printing establishments 
Lithographic, xylographic and 
similar establishments 
1894.—FINLAND, population 2,500,000 : 
Printing establishments 
Lithographic i G6: - gas 
Xylographic ¥ 3 
1897.—DENMARK, population 2,300,000 : 
Printing and lithographic es- 
tablishments 
Others 33 


268 with 3,469 hands. 


“ce e 


1,373 


“e 


62 with 1,199 hands, 


ai 


387 with 3,909 hands. 
«ag 

When it is considered that the great bulk of machin- 
ery used in this increasing trade is imported from 
abroad, it will be apparent that there is a market for 
American presses in Scandinavia. If we are able to 
send $433,927 worth of printing presses to such a 
highly developed industrial country as England —as we 
did in 1897 — we undoubtedly should be able to increase 
our Scandinavian trade. 
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DISCRIMINATION IN “THE USE OF WORDS.* 
NO. XVII.—BY F. HORACE TEALL. ° 
ERE is a correction made in a book devoted 
entirely to the indication and amendment of 
erroneous use of words: ‘‘ Never (for not). ‘ Napo- 
leon never died in France.’’’ Does its writer wish us 
to say ‘‘ Napoleon not died in France’’? That is what 
the arrangement of his words means. He must intend 
to say that ‘‘ Napoleon did not die in France’? is right; 
and for this he should have said that ‘‘ never died’’ was 
wrongly used for ‘‘did not die.’’ Of course the error 
arose through desire to correct a supposed general 
wrong use of ‘‘never,’’ and not merely its wrong use 
with the one verb in the sentence quoted; but the real 
mistake in all such cases includes the verb, and correc- 
tion cannot be made properly without providing for such 
inclusion. 

Almost everybody uses the adjective ‘‘nice’’ for 
nearly every sort of agreeableness, although no loose- 
ness of speech has been more decried than this one, 
which was called by Archdeacon Hare ‘‘that stupid 
vulgarism,’’ and was ranked by De Quincey ‘‘ among 
the most shocking of the unscholarlike barbarisms now 


* Copyright, 1897, by F. Horace Teall. All rights reserved. 
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prevalent.’’ As Alfred Ayres says, in ‘‘ The Verbalist,’’ 
‘‘Nice is as good a word as any other in its place, but 
its place is not everywhere. We talk very properly 
about a nice distinction, a nice discrimination, a nice 
calculation, a nice point, and about a person’s being 
nice, and overnice, and the like; but we certainly 
should not talk about Othello’s being a nice tragedy, 
about Salvini’s being a nice actor, or New York Bay’s 
being a nice harbor.’’ We have no ground for hope 
that the misuse of ‘‘ nice’’ will ever be eradicated, yet 
careful speakers—and by this is meant not those who 
exhibit artificiality or straining after accuracy, but those 
who know and use correct language naturally — will 
never speak of a nice day, but will say ‘‘a fine day,” 
or use ‘‘ pleasant,’’ or some other equally fitting adjec- 
tive. It is interesting to know that ‘“‘nice’’ originally 
meant foolish or ignorant, and to trace its progress from 
the mere indication of ignorance to that of any kind of 
agreeableness. The Century Dictionary gives an out- 
line of the history, as follows: ‘‘ All the senses proceed 
from the literal meaning ignorant, whence unwise, 
imprudent, foolish, fastidious, particular, exact, delicate, 
fine, agreeable, etc., in a process of development which 
may be compared with that of ‘fond,’ foolish, weakly 
affectioned, affectionate, etc., of ‘innocent,’ harmless, 
simple, foolish, lunatic, etc., of ‘lewd,’ ignorant, sim- 
ple, rude, coarse, vile, etc., of ‘silly,’ happy, blessed, 
innocent, foolish, etc., and other words in which the 
notion of ‘ ignorance’ is variously developed in opposite 
directions.”’ 

A novice is one who is new at a particular occupa- 
tion, and an amateur is one who does not pursue the 
occupation professionally, though he may be far more 
expert than many professionals. Interchange of ‘‘ nov- 
ice’’ and ‘‘amateur’’ is not uncommon, but nothing 
can ever make the words properly interchangeable. 

‘* Novitiate’’ and ‘‘novice’’ are said to have been 
confused in use, though they are so plainly different 
that one could hardly think such confusion‘ possible. 
In ‘‘ The Verbalist’’ this sentence is quoted to show it, 
though without giving the author’s name: ‘‘ Henryson 
seems to have traveled in his youth as a novitiate of the 
Franciscan order.’’ Of course, he was a novice, and 
his novitiate was the state or time of his being a novice. 
‘‘ Novitiate’’ is made by adding a suffix to ‘‘novice,”’ 
and of course the derivative word must extend the 
meaning by adding that of the suffix. Addison is cited 
in the dictionaries as using ‘‘ novitiate’? when he meant 
‘‘novice,’’ but all that is proved by this is that some 
lexicographer did not dare to contradict Addison, or 
did not wish to, and the error has been preserved by 
later lexicographers. If any one thinks that such a 
thing could not occur, let him refer to a very quaint 
dictionary made by Richard Paul Jodrell and published 
in 1820, where he will find a word ‘‘ phantomnation,”’ 
and that word is repeated in Worcester’s and the 
Webster dictionaries earlier than the International. 
The word arose in Jodrell’s work from his notion that 
two nouns together should be consolidated, and when 
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he found Pope’s allusion to ‘‘the phantom nations of 
the dead’’ he applied his idea, not recognizing the 
adjectival nature of ‘‘phantom’’ in this use. ° Many 
similar cases of the preservation of absurd errors could 
be adduced, but one is sufficient for the present inten- 
tion, which is merely to note the fact. 

‘‘Numerous’’ is often used when the preferable 
word is ‘‘many’’ or ‘‘large,’’ but it is also true that 
in many instances propriety is not violated by its use 
instead of the other word. Alfred Ayres says that 
‘though ‘ We have a numerous acquaintance’ is per- 
missible, it is not permissible to say, ‘ We have numerous 
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acquaintances.’ ‘A large acquaintance’ or ‘many 
acquaintances’ is what we should say.’’ His permission 
is not necessary, and we may say ‘‘ numerous acquaint- 
ances’’ it we choose to do so, without committing an 
act of impropriety. We may equally well say what he 
prescribes, if we choose to. The choice is open for 
each person to make for himself. 

Every writer who ever attempted to show a differ- 
ence between ‘‘O”’ and ‘‘oh”’ has distinguished them 
in the one way—and this is what must be done, for 
there is only one way. Whether a majority even of 
supposedly careful writers will ever learn the distinction 
is another question. It is true, as Alfred Ayres says, 
that only the most careful writers use these two inter- 
jections with proper discrimination. Indeed, it would 
hardly be too much to say that even they do not adhere 
closely enough to the proper distinction, which is said to 
be modern. On the other hand, some insist that there 


is no real distinction; among them are the editors of 
Webster’s International Dictionary, who say: ‘‘A dis- 
tinction between the use of ‘O’ and ‘oh’ is insisted 
upon by some, namely, that ‘O’ should be used only 
in direct address to a person or personified object, and 
should never be followed by the exclamation-point, 























while ‘Oh’ (or ‘oh’) should be used in exclamations 
where no direct appeal or address to an object is made, 
and may be followed by the exclamation-point or not, 
according to the nature or construction of the sentence. 
Some insist that ‘oh’ should be used as an interjection 
expressing strong feeling. The form ‘O,’ however, is, 
it seems, the one most commonly employed for both 
uses by modern writers and correctors for the press.’’ 
In the opinion of the present writer the distinction first 
indicated is essential to accuracy, but the lexicographers 
and others do not seem inclined to adopt this view of 
the matter. 

‘‘Obedience’’ is said to be a misuse for ‘‘ response’’ 
in the sentence, ‘‘The present cheap edition is in 
obedience to a demand,”’ etc., and it really is a misuse, 
since ‘‘obedience’’ inherently implies an authoritative 
command, not a demand. The difference is well shown 
by this, from the Century Dictionary: ‘‘ ‘Obedience’ 
always implies something to be done, and is rarely used 
except in a good sense. ‘Compliance’ and ‘ submis- 
sion’ may be outward or inward acts, and may be good 
or bad. ‘‘ Obsequiousness’’ is now always a fawning 
or servile compliance. ‘Obedience’ implies proper 
authority; ‘submission’ implies authority of some sort; 
‘compliance’ may be in response to a request or hint; 
‘obsequiousness’ may be toward any one from whom 
favors are hoped for.’’ 

( To be continued.) 
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DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.* 


PART II, NO. VIII1.—BY ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


(Editor of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of 
Fine Arts.) 


HE publishers of THE INLAND PRINTER inform 

me that there is enough matter to make a book, 

so I must hasten to insert here a summary of previous 

teaching and end with a few short chapters on the tech- 

nic of wood engraving, etc., making suggestions for 

experiments, rather than giving explicit direction for 
thorough mastery of the arts. 

Now for our summary. My method of teaching in 
this series has been one of suggestion, and very often I 
have seemingly gone off at a tangent, to hint at an 
application of some rule; in so doing perhaps the chap- 
ters seem to lack continuity, but I think several read- 
ings of them will show that there has been a logical 
development throughout. To emphasize this, perhaps 
the following summary will bring various parts together: 

First, the student is advised to practice drawing from 
objects, and to learn to get something on the paper as 
soon as possible, and then by further labor to develop 
this something. There should be at first lines and 
markings showing adout where the different parts of an 
object should come. In the Lautrec drawing the lines 
" * Copyrighted, 1897, by Ernest Knaufft. All rights reserved. 
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are not meant for a bicycle or the calves of a man’s 
legs, but the lines represent about where the bicycle and 
the man’s calves should come. Anything that can be 
seen may be ‘‘ placed’’ in this way —a tree, a house, a 
cloud. After the student has learned to ‘‘ place’’ 
objects fairly well, he finds that by going over his sketch 
lines, and improving them a little, he can make outline 





ZIMMERMAN AND His MACHINE, 


After a lithograph by H. de T. Lautrec, from the Revue Franco-Americaine. 


This is given as an example of rapid manner in placing a figure. In 
sketching a figure it is advisable always to draw the whole figure together, 
and never finish the head first and then go to the hand. In a few lines,a 
correct draftsman may indicate a great deal. It is also given as an exam- 
ple of a reproduction from a crayon drawing. This is actually reproduced 
from a print, but the artist originally drew on a stone with crayon, and 
crayon on paper will reproduce. by photo-engraving as well as this. Litho- 
graph crayon may be used, or an ordinary hard crayon, the softer the better, 
or Hardtmuth's crayon pencils, Charcoal paper may be used, or any of the 
special crayon papers. The more grain to the paper, the better. 


drawings. Outlines are frequently used for finished 
effect as seen in the Beggarstaff poster. 

Of course, this preliminary ‘‘ placing’’ of the lines is 
difficult until the eye is trained to see correctly. I have 
known beginners who could hardly grasp the idea of 
what an outline is, so I suggest the excellent method. of 
trying to see objects as silhouettes. It is not a bad plan 
to put a whisk broom, a screw-driver and a hammer 
against a window pane and draw them in silhouette. 
The Beggarstaff is very interesting from this point of 
view —if you will think of the cocked hat as a mass, 
like the Quaker hat, you will find ‘it easier to draw its 
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outline than as if you see it in all-its component parts, as 
in the Penlick drawing. We have given previously many 
silhouette illustrations to emphasize this method of seeing 





Portrait caricature of the French actor Dailly. Froma French periodical 
half-tone from a wash drawing. 


things in mass. We also make this point: that the abil- 
ity to see objects in silhouette is helpful, not only for the 
purpose of representing an entire object in silhouette, 
but also because details can frequently be thus repre- 
sented with excellent effect. For example, the hair and 
mustache in the Penlick, and the hair in the Dailly are 
in silhouette. 

Besides outline and silhouette, shading may be em- 
ployed by the draftsman to bring out form. The Dailly 
differs considerably from the Beggarstaff— it is fully 
shaded, and shading brings out the forms 

of the planes and muscles of the face. 
Mantelet’s initial gives us a third 

kind of drawing. It is partly shaded. 
In order to learn to shade, it is well 
to draw from white objects, such as 
plaster casts or pasteboard boxes; 
placed in a good light, which should 
come from one direction only. It 
makes little difference what material 
is used to draw with; your aim should be to accustom 





Pen drawing by Albert 
Mantelet. 
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yourself to distinguish light and shade. If you can 
distinguish it upon the object it is not difficult to draw it 
on paper. The Sphinx design is an excellent example 
of shading; which is contrasted with silhouette in the 
foreground. 

Lettering and the adaptability or application of 
the pictorial to printing is a matter which we have 
allowed to force its way into almost every page, so a 
summary of our method of teaching would not be com- 
plete without a further word about the decoration of a 
page. 

Let us next, 
therefore, consider 
the matter of peri- 
ods or styles in 
illustrating. The 
initial letter head- 
ing this paragraph 
represents a mod- 
ern style of design. 
Twenty years ago 
the half-tone was 
never used as in 
this portrait, and 
while the white and 
black goes back to 
the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the free distribution of the leaves is due to the 
French artists having studied Japanese designing. 

The ‘‘ Theatre du Chat Noir,’’ designed by the same 
artist, is too Japanesque in treatment. It should also be 
compared with the Grasset page. Auriol’s initial ‘‘L”’ 
you will at once recognize 
as Gothic, and that you see 
also goes back farther than 
the fifteenth century. Now, 
does not that suggest to you 
that in modern designing 
there may be much recourse 
to antique styles? Recog- 
nizing. this, you will grasp 
our idea in publishing these 
different Ls. We do not 
say any special one like our 
initial ‘‘ L’’ could be of im- 
mediate use to you; but we 
do say that, in the hands of a clever designer, every 
one could serve as a basis on which to build a style of 
design. 

Looking at these initials from 
this point of view, they offer vari- 
ous sugestions. Here, for example, 
are more natural forms, but not 
in the Japanese styles. A close 
observer of nature might be able 
to engrave a somewhat clumsier, 
but none the less interesting initial 
of this kind, who could not draw a Japanese-like design 
with the grace of Auriol, 
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Design by Georg Auriol. 
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Leaves and flowers are not 
the only motives at the designer’s 
service. Here is a little street 
vista in which the suggestion of 
buildings is nicely brought out, 
yet the lines are by no means 
exact. If one or two lines have 
been cut away in the process of 
engraving, we hardly miss them; 
and if a few more should be cut away from the design 
as it is, they would not be missed. A style of design- 























REDUCED PAG-SIMILE OF POSTER DESIGNED. Qy MESSRS BECGARSTAVY. 


PosTER. 
Designed and engraved on wood by the Beggarstaff Brothers. 


Showing a clever use of silhouette and outline, with appropriate Old 
English lettering. One of the most harmonious designs we publish. 


ing in which free lines are used in this way has its value, 
though we would not advise one to found a study of 
drawing upon such principles. 

Lines in themselves, as well as 
nature’s forms, may be used. 
This ‘‘L’’ is little more than a 
repetition of Arabic design; again 
in our example of Holbein’s book- 
cover design we see an echo of 
Moorish and Grolier designing, 
which were Arabic in character. 

Like the former ‘‘L,’’ the pres- 
ent one depends upon lines for its 
ornamentation, These are curved 
lines instead of straight ones, and 
where in the upper part it resembles 
the Holbein cover, it is in a measure 
Moorish; but in the lower part, 
where a slight curve has a knot at each end, one longer 
than the other, the design is based upon the Rococo, 
which is often used in modern illustration, where light- 
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ness and irregularity are required. The French illus- 


trator Maurice Leloir, in his decorations to the eight- 
eenth century books, such as ‘‘Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey,”’ 


used it advantageously. 

= Living forms may be substi- 
tuted for lines, and the ingen- 
ious combination of the figure 
and its shadows in this specimen 
suggests a method of construction 
which is often used by designers. 
The sky in this little cut is nicely 
engraved, and could serve as a 
good exercise for one who had been practicing word 
cutting a month or two. 

Leaving out the initial, a little 
rectangular cut like the forego- 
ing makes an effective introduc- 
tion to a paragraph, and again 
suggests practice in wood en- 
graving. 

All the cuts illustrating this 
chapter, except the Holbein, are 
Sal =| taken from numbers of the 

See eee ~ French journal, Z’ Artist, pub- 
lished between 1861 and 1868, and they represent a 
method of designing in vogue during those years and 
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PEN DRAWING BYPENLICK. 
From La Petit Journal Pour Rire. 

The title reads: ‘‘Our Soldiers. Machin, the staff officer, the terror of 
the soldier, doesn’t joke with the rules and regulations; has risen from the 
rank and file; a very useful individual ; it's always Machin here and Machin 
there, ask Machin. He terrorizes the one-year volunteers, whom he treats 


as young shoots (literal translation beets) ; an old bachelor to the core.” 
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as far back as 1830, and as late as 1870. 
were doubtless originally designed for a special purpose, 
so that the subject related to the text, but later on cuts 
were put in the case and used promiscuously year after 
year; and when the letter needed was not at hand, a cut 
like the last example was employed to adorn the page, 
as a decorative motive. 

Here we have a design by Hol- 
bein with Arabesque or Celtic inter- 
lacing, which is often studied by 
designers, and used with pleasing 
results. 

It is probable that all the early 
Italian and French leather book-cov- 
ers were imitations of Arab book- 
covers (or, at any rate, Eastern 
covers) brought into Europe by the 
Moors in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Their 
Mohammedan religion forbade their imitating the figures 
of man or beast, and so the efforts of their designers 
were almost entirely centered on lettering, and the 
interlacing of streamers or bands, or whatever we may 
call them (since these were also used by Celtic and 
Byzantian designers they are sometimes called Celtic or 
Byzantian interlacing); and their book-covers consisted 
of beautiful inlays of colored leather on ingenious com- 
binations of interlaced lines. 

In the next chapter the subject of wood engraving 
will be taken up, and it will make this chapter more 
interesting. 


























































(To be continued.) 





A SKETCH OF FRANKLIN PRICE. 


MONG the veteran business men in our cities nowadays 
may be found many who at some time in their busy 
careers have been newspaper men. Although having 

long since abandoned that field and turned their attention to 
other pursuits, there still remains in their hearts a warm corner 
filled with memories of the days devoted to the molding of 
public opinion. 

One of the most genial and kindly gentlemen of this class is 
Mr. Franklin Price, bookkeeper in the passenger department 
of the Chicago & North-Western Railway, corner of Lake 
street and Fifth avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Price was born in Chester Valley, Pennsylvania, Febru- 
ary 21, 1821, and on May 1, 1849, accompanied by his wife, 
arrived in Bloomington, Illinois, then a town of about one 
thousand inhabitants. Soon after his arrival he began writing 
articles for the Revei//e, a weekly paper conducted by James 
Shoaf, and at the earnest solicitation of that gentleman, who 
had trouble in securing help, finally learning to set his matter 
up in type. In the latter part of the same year Mr. Price, hav- 
ing severed his connection with the Revei//e, was induced by 
Mr. Kirk White Davis to assist him in establishing a Demo- 
cratic paper in Bloomington, called the Aud/etin, and they 
employed a young attorney from the East to conduct a depart- 
ment in the paper devoted to educational matters; the young 
man so employed being none other than Mr. C. C. Bonney, 
now a prominent and wealthy citizen of Chicago. Owing to 
differences regarding the policy of the paper on certain matters, 
Mr. Price maintained his connection with the Bud/etin only a 
few months, and then engaged in other pursuits. 

In 1855 Mr. Price was elected mayor of Bloomington, which 
had increased in population to 3,500, and he was reélected in 
1856, when he set on foot several schemes for public improve- 
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ments, and filled the office with honor to himself and satisfac- 
tion to the people. 

During the year 1858 Mr. Price filled the position of local 
editor on the Bloomington Pantagraph, besides making fre- 
quent trips through the surrounding country in the interest of 
that journal. The severance of his connection with the Pantza- 
graph terminated his labors in the field of journalism for a con- 
siderable period, but in 1872 the proprietor of the Leader, 
finding himself in financial straits, prevailed upon Mr. Price to 
put his shoulder to the wheel and make an effort to stem the 
tide of debt; but the call came too late, and after a brave 
struggle on his part the property was sold under the hammer. 
Mr. Price continued his connection with the paper, however, 
until some time in 1876, when, having built up the business of 





FRANKLIN PRICE. 


the concern, and placed it on a sound financial basis, he laid 
down the burden, knowing that the establishment was in a 
flourishing condition. 

Since 1879 Mr. Price has been a faithful and trusted employe 
of the Chicago & North-Western Railway, and despite his 
silvered hair and beard, when one looks upon his stalwart 
form, listens to his cheery voice, and notes the brightness of 
his eye, it seems scarcely possible that he is nearly fourscore 
years of age. 

In his pleasant and hospitable home, at 1067 Wilcox avenue, 
Chicago, Mr. Price has a private library of about three thou- 
sand volumes, many of them rare and valuable books, not only 
in the bindings, but in the more precious contents as well, and 
he is still adding thereto until, as he puts it, ‘‘it seems as if 
there were books everywhere,’’ and the end is not yet. 

Mr. Price has filled many positions of trust and responsi- 
bility, both in public and private life, during his busy career, 
and in none of them has he been found wanting when weighed 
in the balance; but it is only with his newspaper experience 
that we have to do, as space will not permit any adequate men- 
tion of his public services, either State or national. 





WANTS ANOTHER SIGNATURE. 


Expired again, eh? Well, check the obsequies with inclosed 
{¥2]. THe INLAND PRINTER has a disappointing feature com- 
mon to other good things — not enough of it. Insert another 
signature, raise price.—Robertson G Wallace, New York. 























Overlay by the Dittman Process. 


THE BIG HOLE. BANGOR, COUNTY DOWN IRELAND. 


Half-tone by 
ELECTRIC CITY ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
Buffalo, New York. 
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While our columns are always open for the Unteedion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give 
names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








HARD INK AND DIRT ON HALF-TONE PLATES. 


To the Editor: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Dec. 22, 1898. 
On reading the items in your process engraving department 
for December I see that a party in St. Paul wants to know how 
to clean hard ink and dirt from half-tone plates. The following 
methods have helped me on several occasions: when ink has 
been left to dry on a plate I pour a few drops of benzine on the 
plate and set it on fire, and a vigorous brushing with a stiff 
brush does the rest. A saturated solution of salt in acetic acid 
is also very good for cleaning dirty plates. 
CHARLES MANGEOT. 





A PIED PRINTSHOP. 
To the Editor: PROVIDENCE, R. I., December 9, 1898. 
While cameras do not usually lie in the track of cyclones, 
snap shots of them are occasionally recorded. A blizzard 
recently passed over New England. The wind blew, approxi- 
mately, one hundred miles an hour —so we are told; we have 
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no cause to doubt it. The inclosed is the composing room of 
the firm of Bannon & Co., of this city. It was taken during 
the storm, and the photographer is still uncertain as to just 
what happened. Haro_ip E. Nock. 

P. S.—It was about this time that the cups of the ane- 
mometer were blown off. 





PREPAYMENT ON FOREIGN LETTERS. 
THE CASLON FounpRY, LONDON, ENG., 
To the Editor: December 5, 1898. 
We inclose herewith a cutting from a printing trade publica- 
tion called Zhe Stationery World, which we think should be 
reproduced in your periodical, for the enlightenment of the 
numerous firms on your side who apparently are ignorant of, or 
too careless to look after, the correct charges for postage of 
letters to the old country: . 


A few days ago I was shown sixteen letters from sixteen firms, all well 
known in their line in America. On twelve of those letters there was insuffi- 


cient postage; most of them had only a 2-cent stamp to carry them. This 
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means that the Birmingham man who wanted to buy from some of these 
American firms had to pay double the deficiency in postage, and his frame of 
mind and opinion of American business methods can be imagined. Steamer 
mails from the United States frequently arrive after business hours on Satur- 
day, and if there is deficient postage, letters will not be delivered at hotels, 
etc., until Monday, and the traveling representative loses time waiting for 
home instructions much oftener than could be realized by anyone not aware 
how general is the failure of American firms to pay full postage. 

Our experience is just the same! Either you Americans are 
too busy to look after such details as postage stamps, and you 
trust to ignorant small boys to stick them on letters; or, the 
postal book being entered up and the stamps given out, small 
but smart boys intentionally underpay the postage and pocket 
the surplus stamps ! 

We inclose three envelopes upon which you will see the 
amount of fine we had to pay, 3d. each, plainly printed. Of 
course, we do not wish the names of the senders published, as 
we are quite sure that the inadequate prepayment of the postage 
in these cases is unintentional. 

We are, yours cordially, 
H. W. Caston & Co. 





BOSTON MUNICIPAL PRINTING PLANT. 


To the Editor: Boston, Mass., December 9g, 1898. 

In your November number, under the head of ‘‘ The 
Employing Printer,’? conducted by Cadillac, I noticed his 
warning to employing printers in regard to cities and States 
doing their own printing. As the heading of his article each 
month is ‘‘ The Employing Printer,’’ I suppose he voices the 
sentiments of employing printers, as ‘‘Gus’’ McCraith voices 
the sentiments of the employes. 

Knowing McCraith as well as I do, I, therefore, can say The 
Inland Printer Company could not find his superior in the 
United States to write up that end of their magazine; and 
being a constant reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, I have every 
reason to believe (especially from reading his. articles) that 
Cadillac is just as able a man on his side of the question. 

As THE INLAND PRINTER is always fair in its treatment of 
every question entering into its make-up each month, and hav- 
ing previously published an elaborate article on the Boston 
City Printing Plant, written by its superintendent, and having 
noticed that no one replied to Cadillac’s November article, I 
thought you might find space for this criticism from one who 
has worked in the city plant. 

No one questions Cadillac’s right to warn the employing 
printers to wake up or they will lose a very fat plum in every 
large city and State in the Union. I am at present working for 
a living, having gone under twice as a proprietor, so close is 
competition in the printing trade. But his warning could have 
been done in a more manly way, I think. Human nature is 
selfish to a degree, we will all admit; therefore, it is but natural 
that employing printers do not want to lose a ‘‘fat’’ con- 
tract. But Cadillac errs in his November article in running in 
a ‘‘bogy man,” when he says, ‘‘ But aside from the politician 
and his friends who succeed to the ‘soft snaps’ and ‘ fat jobs,’ 
the government-owned printing plant, whether State or munic- 
ipal, would bring small advantage to the people governed. 

. . . The people are not fools, even if they appear to be 
asleep to their own interests, and when self-seeking politicians 
and self-interested job-hunters seek to take advantage of their 
apathy they can be easily awakened to a maintenance of their 
rights. A statement of facts is all that is necessary.’’ 

Who ever heard of the employing printers being in business 
for the benefit of the taxpayers? I must be getting ‘‘ daffy,” I 
guess, for I always thought we were all in business for the 
money there was in it. 

As I was the first man (some twenty years ago) in Boston 
Union to move that the then mayor, when making his annual 
appointments, appoint a union man as superintendent of print- 
ing, and kept up, or helped to keep up, the motion each year, I 
could not but feel happy, as every member of No. 13 did, when 
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at last we elected a mayor who recognized organized labor. 
What are we organized for? To better our conditions. Why 
should we let a $3,000 a year job go by without making an 
effort to get it? And when we got it, was it not natural to get 
as much more as we could honestly ? 

Cadillac himself refutes what I have.quoted above from his 
November article in his December essay (page 310), when he 
says: ‘‘ Now, it isn’t to be concluded that because Toledo has 
been robbed through her efforts to get into business for herself 
that ‘municipal ownership’ is everywhere provocative of job- 
bery and dishonesty, but it is asserted (the italics are my own) 
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that the system which our wise socialistic friends so earnestly 
advocate opens the way to the utmost extravagance in the use 
of the public funds, and in the end leaves the taxpayer worse 
off than under the competitive system.”’ 

Asserted is the worst word, mark you, in the December 
number. 

Some years ago McCraith interested some of the members 
of No. 13, myself among the rest, in a State printing office. 
We had a few hearings at the State House, and while we did 
not accomplish all we wanted to, we got nine hours a day in 
that office, and it has remained so ever since. And the printers 
can thank William S. McNary, the then Democratic senator 
from South Boston, who was chairman of the committee which 
had charge of the hearings. 

The proprietors of the office which had the contract fought 
hard to retain it, and won. Surely no one can find fault with 
them for that. There are at least three parties interested in 
that firm, and I worked as a journeyman on the Boston Herald 
seventeen years ago with the man who owned the smallest 
number of shares in that firm, and who sold his interest this 
year, and I hear on good authority that he is now worth 
$150,000. He has twice been to Europe on his summer vaca- 
tions to my knowledge. I wish he was worth $1,000,000, for he 
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is a royal good fellow. But your readers must remember that 
this firm was at all times looking out for the interest of the 
taxpayers, according to Cadillac. 

I send you a copy of a table I set up in the Municipal Print- 
ing Plant. It measured 21,056ems. At Rockwell & Church- 
ill’s I would have received $8.42 for it. The city of Boston 
paid me $4.75. As three-fourths of the city’s work is of just 
this kind of matter, Cadillac can readily see the taxpayer is 
being pretty well looked after here in Boston, and, as far as its 
printing is concerned, no contractor is getting rich by it. It is 
for this reason I write to you, that in my opinion the starting of 
the printing plant has made more work for union 
printers in Boston, as there are at present over thirty 
in the composing room, and at this time of the year 
city work is always dull ; and a glance at the chapel of 
Rockwell & Churchill will show that there are now 
just as many employed there as when they had the 
city work, and I wish they had all the work they 
wanted (if they want more), for a squarer firm to work 
for never existed, not even the late R. M. Pulsifer, of 
the Boston Herald, who was the embodiment of lib- 
erality to his employes, as well as Tony Wardner, of 
the Boston Jraveler. 

In your December issue, the usually alert McCraith 
got ‘‘bit,’’ I think, when he published his item from 
the Hub without a signature. McCraith was secre- 
tary of No. 13 three years, and when the ‘Voting 
List’? was published each year, a large force was 
always laid off. The same is true of the Municipal 
Plant. Who ever heard of the six foremen or the 
superintendent of Rockwell's being laid off? I worked 
there a number of years, and I never knew of it. 

In closing, I would say to Cadillac that he and 
all other employing printers must wake up, for the 
people have been fooled too long, not only by some 
employing printers, but by some employers of other 
trades ; and I venture the assertion that if it was not 
for the corrupt use of money by the gigantic Standard 
Oil corporation, Toledo and Philadelphia would now 
be running gas plants, and furnishing gas at 50 cents 
per 1,000 feet. But employing printers are not blessed 
with too much coin, ‘“‘and there you are,’’ as our 
friend McCraith would say. 

And, again, Cadillac must remember that all cities 
are not blessed with such mayors as Pingree and 
Quincy, who recognize organized labor. 

In addition, the last report of the superintendent of 
printing for the city of Boston conveys the required 
information that Cadillac needs to wake up employers, and 
he is respectfully referred to that document. 





ONE THOUSAND IMPRESSIONS ON A JOBBER — 
WHAT DO THEY COST? 


To the Editor : TOLEDO, OHIO, January 3, 1899. 

The communications which have lately appeared in the 
estimating department of THE INLAND PRINTER relating to 
this subject show that many printers are giving it attention. 
It is a matter which is of vital importance to every printer, for 
surely how can we charge intelligently without an accurate 
knowledge of cost? 

The writer has discussed this subject with many printers in 
different cities and has himself spent no little time and study in 
perfecting a method, used in his own office, which he believes 
accurately determines this cost. The communications sent in 
to Mr. Rafter have been read with interest and the writer is 
free to state that in his opinion none of the methods yet sub- 
mitted for determining the cost of presswork are entirely 
correct. 

This article is confined exclusively to platen presswork, 
although, with slight modifications, the same methods would 














apply to cylinder presswork, or, for that matter, to almost any 
kind of machine production. 

There are three distinct classes of expenses which enter into 
the cost of operating a platen-press room. 

First. Zhe items of expense which CAN be charged directly 
to that department. ‘These are: Wages of superintendent, 
wages of pressmen and feeders, ink, tympan paper, press oil 
and benzine, power, spoilage, repairs and incidentals (rollers, 
belting, etc. ). 

Second. Zhe items of expense which CANNOT be charged 
directly to that department. These are: Rent, heat, light, 
insurance, lost accounts, printing and advertising, interest on 
investment, wear and tear (ten per cent per year on invest- 
ment), bookkeeper’s and errand boy’s salaries, stenographer 
and other office help and solicitor, if any, a fair allowance for 
the personal work of the proprietor or proprietors. 

Third. Zhe lost time of presses and feeders. 

The writer maintains that any system which fails to take 
accurate cognizance of a// of these various items of cost cannot 
be accurate in its ultimate determination of the cost of produc- 
ing one thousand impressions. 

It is needless to say that platen and cylinder press accounts 
must be kept separate. 

Now, it is manifest that in a platen-press room, some thou- 
sand impressions cost more than others, and it is also clear 
that to apportion all of these items of cost to each separate 
thousand impressions would require a prohibitive amount of 
calculation and be practically impossible. 

In the writer’s opinion what is wanted is an accurate knowl- 
edge of the average cost of one thousand impressions, leaving 
it to the judgment of the estimator to put a proper relative 
value upon different grades of work. The correct way to 
obtain this result is to know the total cost of operating the 
pressroom for each month, and divide that amount by the 
number of thousands of impressions turned out during that 
month, 

To obtain the total cost of operating the pressroom, a press- 
room expense account should be kept, to which should be 
charged, directly, all of the items in class one above. The 
items in class two should be charged to a general expense 
account, and at the end of the month the total of this account 
should be apportioned among the various departments of the 
office. The fairest way to do this is not by a fixed percentage, 
but to divide up this general expense each month in proportion 
to the amount of the gross earnings of each department for 
that month. So if either the pressroom or composing room 
has had an unusually heavy business they will be charged with 
a proportionately large amount of the general expenses. A 
record should be kept of the actual total number of impres- 
sions turned out, and by dividing the total cost of operating 
the pressroom by the number of thousands turned out, the net 
average cost per thousand is accurately determined. 

It is manifest that the third item of cost, namely, ‘‘ Lost 
time of presses and feeders,’”’ is absolutely covered by this 
method, as a// of the workmen’s time, whether utilized or not, 
and a proper proportion of a// the general expense is charged 
to the presses’ account and becomes a part of the total cost of 
turning out the total output for the month. 

This feature of the cost of presswork is the one almost 
universally omitted altogether, or, at least, grossly underesti- 
mated. ‘ 

The method suggested by one of Mr. Rafter's correspond- 
ents, of determining the total cost of operating the pressroom 
for a month, and dividing this by the number of presses and 
again by the number of days in a month and hours in a day, 
thereby finding the cost of operating each press per hour, is 
good so far as it goes, but it does not tell us what we want 
to know. 

It is quite useless in computing the cost of running one thou- 
sand impressions to know the cost of operating a press for an 
hour if we do not know what the average output of the press is, 
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or in other words, how many hours it takes to turn out a thou- 
sand impressions. 

If we were in the plumbing business and billing our press- 
work by the hour and charging the customer for all the time 
the press stood still waiting for the customer to bring the job in 
and waiting for the boy to come back with the press proof, that 
system might answer; but unfortunately we are permitted to 
render bills only for actual results accomplished, and if all this 
lost time is not figured properly the loss comes out of our own 
pockets. 

It is the writer’s belief, in view of his own experience, and 
in the light of statements made to him by a few printers who do 
know just what their presses average, and by a great many who 
do not know but guess at it, that most printers overestimate 
the actual average production of their platen presses from fifty 
to one hundred per cent. In view of this, what wonder is it that 
the prices for printing are cut to such an extent? 

The printer who guesses that it costs 15 cents to run a thou- 
sand impressions will certainly sell them at 25 cents rather than 
lose a job, for he will think he is making a profit at that figure. 
The printer who knows that it costs him 35 cents will refuse 
presswork unless he gets over that for it, for even printers are 
not foolish enough to intentionally give a dollar for a half a 
dollar. 

The fact is that the great majority of printers do not know 
what their product costs them, and their cut prices are the direct 
result of this lack of information. One printer told me it was a 
waste of time to keep books, that it was better to spend that 
much time doing another job. 

Probably the natural inquiry of every printer who has read 
so far will be, ‘‘ Well, what zs the cost of running one thousand 
impressions ?”’ 

The cost varies in different offices. It is affected by a dif- 
ference in any one of the items in my schedule given in the 
beginning of this article. 

The writer knows what it costs him, but even if he felt dis- 
posed to be confidential, that information would be useless to 
you. 

What you want to learn is not what it costs some other fel- 
low, but what does it cost you? The writer has given you his 
method of finding this out. 

The printing business is in sore need of more men who will 
not rely on the estimates of others, but do their own calculating. 

If THE INLAND PRINTER Can arouse genuine interest in this 
subject, call forth the best thought of the fraternity, and exert 
its influence for intelligent estimating, it will accomplish much 
toward assisting printers in obtaining that return for their labors 
which the character of the business ought to warrant. 

F, W. THomas. 
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THE EMPLOYING PRINTER. 


BY CADILLAC, 


This department is published in the interests of the employing printers’ 
organizations. Brief letters upon subjects of interest to employers, and 
the doings of master printers’ societies are especially welcome. 


THE RIGHTS OF NONUNIONISTS. 


At the risk of offending some of the ultra-unionists among 
the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER—those gentlemen who 
refuse to admit that there is any other side to a question than 
the one with which they are identified —I want to refer to the 
action of the supervisors of San Diego County, California, in 
dealing with the union label. Doubtless there will be readers 
who will construe these comments as another attack upon 
the rights of labor organizations, but, nevertheless, it is but 
fair that some notice be taken of the matter, even if it does 
go against the grain with some of the readers of this depart- 
ment. So much has been said about the ‘‘triumphs’’ of the 
label under legal assault, that a contrary case ought in justice 
not to be overlooked. 

‘** About one month before the November elections,’’ writes 
a correspondent from San Diego, California, ‘‘ the union label 
question came up before the supervisors of San Diego County. 
On petition of nonunion printers, action thereon was deferred 
until November 10 —two days after election. When the matter 
was finally heard, Messrs. Withington & Carter, attorneys of 
this city, presented the nonunion side of the case, making a 
most convincing argument against arbitrary use of the union 
label, an argument sound in law and incontrovertible from the 
standpoint of equal rights to all and special privileges to none. 

‘“The supervisors were convinced that they had no legal 
right to legislate in favor of a secret society of printers, divert- 
ing public funds to the benefit of a private trust, but they 
decided to abide by the decision of the district attorney, which 
was as follows: 

“*To the Honorable Board of Supervisors: 

‘“‘T am in receipt of a request from you for an opinion as to your power to 
grant the petition of the San Diego Typographical Union, No. 221, asking 
that you pass an ordinance or resolution providing that all printing under the 
control of your honorable body, as well as that to be procured or contracted 
for by the other officers of the county shall bear the label of such typograph- 
ical union. 

“Subdivision 21 of Section 25 of the county government act of 1897 pro- 
vides that the board of supervisors shall annually fix the price at which the 
county shall be supplied with job printing and blank books, and also the 
price of all county advertising; and that each county officer shall procure 
* such blank books, job printing and advertising required for the proper dis- 
charge of his official duties, from such person or newspaper as such county 
officer may designate, at a price no greater than is so fixed, and certify a bill 
therefor to the board of supervisors. No supplies, printing, stationery or 
books shall be procured of any person or firm whose paper has not been pub- 
lished, or whose place of business has not been established in the county for 
one year or more, prior to the time for fixing said prices. 

‘“* Under the provision it is clear that the board has no control whatever 
over the various county officers in the matter of procuring the books, print- 
ing and advertising, above referred to, but that such printing and advertising 
is to be done by the person or newspaper designated by the officer for whose 
use the material is to be furnished. The only limitations upon his power in 
the premises are that the price to be paid shall be no greater than that fixed 
by the board, and that the supplies and advertising shall be procured from 
some person or firm whose business or paper has been established in the 
county for one year or more prior to the time of fixing the prices. 

‘“‘ A considerable portion of the printing and advertising that is under the 
control of your honorable body is required by law to be done by the lowest 
bidder, or the lowest responsible bidder, therefor after notice has been given 
asking for bids for such work. Where the contract is to be let to the lowest 
bidder, there can, of course, be no claim that you could prescribe by ordi- 
nance or resolution that the same shall be done by any particular person or 
persons. The same is equally true where the law requires the work to be 
done by the ‘lowest responsible bidder.’ For you cannot determine in 
advance of inviting proposals for the work that some particular person or 
firm is responsible, and that another is not. The only question remaining to 
be considered is whether the ordinance or resolution could be valid and oper- 
ative in cases where there is no expressed statutory limitation upon your 
power in the matter of contracting for and procuring printing, advertising 
and supplies for the county. I am of the opinion that even in such cases the 
ordinance would be illegal. It would-be obnoxious to Section 21, Article I of 


the Constitution, which provides that no citizen or class of citizens shall ever 
be granted privileges or immunities, which upon the same terms, shall not 
be granted to all citizens. 


If it be said that the ordinance in question grants 
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to all persons the privilege of doing work for the county upon the same 
terms, that is, upon their joining the Typographical Union, No. 221, the 
answer is that the board has no authority to prescribe such terms upon which 
the privilege shall be granted. It has not the power to say that before a citi- 
zen of the county shall be permitted to work for the county, or furnish 
it supplies, he must join an association whose members have a right to 
exclude him therefrom and prevent him from uniting with the same. 

‘‘T am of the opinion that you have no authority to pass the ordinance or 
resolution in question, A. H. SWEET, 
“District Attorney.” 


District Attorney Sweet’s opinion reads like good law and 
good logic, and the supervisors of San Diego County are to be 
commended for their wisdom in accepting it as final. It pre- 
sents a model which other authorities having to do with the 
same question would do well to consider. 


FREE OPPORTUNITY TO LABOR. 


Another decision which will do much toward clearing up the 
atmosphere, befogged by the loud arguments of certain self- 
styled friends of labor, is that of the Supreme Court of Illinois 
declaring that the Chicago Board of Education had no right to 
incorporate a union labor clause in its contracts. Commenting 
on this decision, the 7imes-Herald, of Chicago, wisely says: 


Properly regarded, the decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois declar- 
ing the union labor clauses in board of education contracts illegal, cannot be 
considered as a blowto labor unions. It is merely a much-needed judicial 
declaration that America is the land of free and equal opportunity. 

It must be plain to labor organizations that under the Constitution of the 
United States it is impossible to grant to labor unions or any body of men a 
monopoly of the opportunity to work. 

The true policy of the labor unions is to compel recognition as the repre- 
sentatives of the highest average of labor in the various trades and voca- 
tions. They cannot expect any exclusive right to the labor market. They 
must command it by the general superiority of the results of union labor. ; 

Some of the union labor leaders talk of carrying the question to the 
United States Supreme Court. If they are well advised they will accept the 
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My VALENTINE. 


sound doctrine of the State court and seek for the recognition of union labor 
within the constitution, which contemplates equal opportunities to all 
citizens. 

It must never be forgotten that all laborers, whether unionists or non- 
unionists, are citizens. And between citizens the law can recognize no dis- 
criminating lines in public contracts. 


THE DETROIT PLAN, 


That considerable interest is being taken by employing 
printers at large over the plan adopted by the Employing 
Printers and Publishers’ Association and the Typographical 
Union of Detroit, as explained in these columns some time 






























from employing printers asking for further information in 
regard to the plan. As previously stated, the employers are 
working with the union to organize under the banner of the 
union all of the towns within a given area known as the com- 
petitive district of Detroit. Am advisory committee has been 
appointed, in which the several unions and the employers’ 
organization have equal representation. It is the aim of this 
committee not only to organize surrounding towns, but to keep 
in Detroit all the printing, bookbinding, etc., naturally tribu- 
tary to that city, and to this end all the organizations have 
made common cause. It has been stated that heretofore thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of work has annually made its way 
from Detroit to other towns, where the conditions make it pos- 

. sible to produce the work at a lower price than it can be done 
in Detroit. 

I am informed that very little practical work has yet been 
accomplished by the joint committee, but that a line of action 
has been laid out which is expected to bear abundant fruit. 
This department will endeavor to keep its readers acquainted 
with the results as they become apparent. 


EARLY WOMEN PRINTERS, 


The Los Angeles Zimes recently printed an article upon 
American women prominently identified with the development 
of the art of printing in America. Among those thus honored 
were Anne Catherine Green, who succeeded her husband, 
Johns Green, as editor and publisher of the Maryland Gaze/¢e, 
at Annapolis, Maryland, in 1767. Mrs. Green conducted such 
a vigorous paper that Rev. Bennett Allen, the ‘‘ fighting parson 
of Maryland,”’ who subsequently killed Lloyd Dulany in a duel, 
visited Mrs. Green’s printing office and threatened ‘‘to knock 
up her press if she printed any more pieces’’ about him. His 
conduct not only had the effect of making Mrs. Green a popular 
heroine, but brought about her election to the office of printer 
for the proprietary government, which she held until long after 
the Revolution. James Franklin, the brother of Benjamin, pub- 
lished the first newspaper in Rhode Island at Newport, in 1732. 
He died soon after and his widow continued the business sev- 
eral years. She was printer to the colony, supplied blanks to 
the public offices, published almanacs, pamphlets, etc. 

In 1745 Mrs. Anne Franklin printed for the colony an edition 
of its laws containing 340 pages. She was aided in her office by 
her two daughters, who were quick and correct compositors, 
and very sensible women. A servant of the house usually 
worked the press. 

The first newspaper printed in Pennsylvania was the Ameri- 
can Weekly Mercury, issued December 22, 1719, by Andrew 
Bradford. He continued its publication until his death, in 1742, 
when it was continued by his widow, Cornelia Bradford. Mrs. 
Bradford published the paper until the close of 1746. In the 
same city, upon the death of Col. Frazer Oswald, the proprietor 
of the Judependent Gazetteer, or the Chronicle of Freedom, 
September 30, 1795, his widow continued the publication until 
she sold it to Joseph Gales. Upon the death of Benjamin 


Franklin Bache, the nephew of Benjamin Franklin, and the 


proprietor of the celebrated Democratic paper, the Aurora and 
General Advertiser, on September 10, 1798, his widow, whose 
maiden name was Margaret Hartman Markoe, succeeded to the 
publication. 

Although at the period of the Revolution it was not custom- 
ary to employ women in printing offices, yet a woman ‘‘ master 
printer’? was not an uncommon thing. Margaret Draper, the 
widow of Richard, succeeded her husband in 1774, as publisher 
of the Boston News Letter, and conducted its concern herself 
for some time. 

Mrs. Mary Holt, widow of John Holt, and publisher of the 
New York /ournai, in 1793 was appointed printer to the State. 
Mrs. H. Boyle published a paper at Williamsburg, Virginia, in 
1774. Clementine Bird succeeded her husband in the Virginia 
Gazette, in 1772, and continued its publication until 1775, when 
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she died. Mrs. Elizabeth Timother, after the death of her hus- 
band, in 1773, continued publishing the Gazeéfe, in Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

The most distinguished example of ‘‘ the woman in journal- 
ism’’ was Miss Mary Katharine Goddard, who was an actuality 
more than a hundred years before the recent employment of 
members of her sex as editors and reporters. Miss Goddard’s 
family was of the upper colonial class, her father, Giles God- 
dard, a physician, having been postmaster of New London, 
Connecticut, where she was born. Her brother, William God- 
dard, in February, 1773 determined to start a newspaper in 
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UNCLE SAM, 


A character in a recent Book Carnival, at Denver, Colorado, representing 
Bulwer Lytton’s ‘‘ What Will He Do With It?” 


Baltimore, and on August 20 of the same year he published in 
that city the first number of the Maryland Journal and Balti- 
more Advertiser, the first newspaper published in Baltimore. 
His sister, Mary Katharine Goddard, accompanied him, and in 
her he found an able assistant. Miss Goddard did a large share 
of the work of the paper, and very often had entire charge dur- 
ing the absence of her brother. The paper and every work 
which issued from the press appeared in her name. During 
the period of the Revolution William Goddard fell under the 
suspicion of the Whigs, and was engaged in many exciting con- 
troversies, and while he was settling matters with his enemies, 
Miss Goddard conducted all the departments of the Journal 
with rare fidelity and ability. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING PLANTS. 


Still the cry goes up for government printing offices — State 
and municipal. From many cities come reports of progress 
being made to induce State governments and municipal bodies 
to establish their own printing bureaus, in the belief that better 
work at a lower cost can be obtained than where the work is 
done under private contracts. Convinced that State printing 
offices will be an opening wedge for State railroads and State 
pickling factories, the socialists are shouting for State printing 
plants, and, like Pears’ babies, they won’t be happy till they 
get them. Will they be happy then? Well, maybe; and yet 
here is a thought worth considering (the wail is made by 
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the Boston correspondent of a craft journal printed in New 
York): 

Another big lay-off on the city plant last week. These things are a fake. 
One is laid off and goes out the back door, and another with a political pull 
comes in the front. I am gathering data for a future day about this office. 
It should be a monument to municipal ownership, and the fact that it isn't 
is no argument against the municipal ownership principle. It is simply play- 
ing cheap and dirty politics that is getting it into trouble. An account of 
things as they are will make mighty interesting reading. 

I shall watch for this correspondent’s promised disclosures 
with eager interest, as will, doubtless, many others interested 
in the subject. By the way, do the union advocates of State 
printing plants ever stop to consider the injustice that would 
be worked upon many a deserving employer if their scheme 
was carried out? Men have invested their capital to build up 
large plants which, in some cases, would be rendered practi- 
cally useless were all government printing taken out of the 
contract system. But perhaps the philosophy of ‘‘ take care of 
No. 1”’ doesn’t go that far. 





THE LABOR MOVEMENT AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
BY AUG. M’CRAITH. 

THE labor movement abroad runs largely to politics. 
France has no less than six socialist labor parties, with trade 
unions correspondingly weak. England has at least two, 
while those of the John Burns stripe hobnob with the old par- 
ties, minus the Tories. The ‘‘propaganda by deed”’ crowd, 
the communists, such as Chicago gave to the world in 1887, 
mistakenly called anarchists, sneer at political methods. This 
class, as is to be expected where force methods prevail gener- 
ally, is quite widely scattered throughout Europe, with Prince 
Krapotkine, a Russian exile, as the fountain head, quartered 
in London. A representative of theirs, John Turner, president 
of the London Shop Assistants’ (clerks) Union, visited us in 
1895. There is practically no difference between the doctrines 
of the communist and state socialist. Parsons, of the Chicago 
group, said in the A/arm that communism was a branch of 
socialism, and ‘‘ capital will cease to be private property under 
private control, and will be held in common for the benefit of 
all’’— the platform of state socialism. Krapotkine, in his 
Cooper Union address of one and a half hours, advocated 
socialism. The actual difference, if such it is, is that of meth- 
ods: one ballot, the other force, or to count heads instead 
of knocking them. The communists, however, claim they will 
not use force unless it is exercised from above. Their class in 
America is small. The political efforts of English laborers 
seem to be of the shop-act, poor-law variety. The land ques- 
tion, however, occupies prominence. No less a personage than 
Sir William Harcourt recently wrote: ‘‘I feel the importance 
of the question [taxing ground values], and had I remained 
in office would have tried my hand at it.’”’ The Parnell-Davitt 
‘“‘no-rent’’ agitation — which was decidedly effective until the 
former stopped the practice to get out of prison — has not lost 
its effect, while the ground value tax itself originated with a 
learned Scotchman who continually insisted on ‘‘ taking the 
whole of the taxes out of the soil.’?” W.M. Thompson, bar- 
rister, and editor of Reynolds’, says: ‘‘We have repeatedly 
urged that the question of land reform is the one above all 
which the Liberals should place in the forefront of their plat- 
form. It is the most effective way of attacking the 
House of Lords. The leaders of the old Liberals, however, 
fight shy of this question, as many of them are themselves 
landlords.’’ Of the political movement there, James Mauds- 
ley, of the Textile Workers, fraternal delegate to America in 
1895, writes: ‘‘ If workmen as a whole were prepared to sacri- 
fice their political views and vote for workmen as workmen, it 
would be another thing; but the great bulk of workmen today 
are still Liberals or Conservatives. We see this in the fact 
that even among what are known as labor representatives, 
they have, in order to get into Parliament, to profess them- 
selves on one of the two political creeds, and to give adherence 
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to thatcreed. . . There is not at present a single inde- 
pendent member in Parliament.’’ This is the same old criti- 
cism that one hears on this side, and it is equally nonsensical. 
The workman who votes for another simply because he is a 
workman, regardless of his views, is not much better than he 
who votes a party ticket because his grandfather did. Princi- 
ples are more important than men. Thus thinks the free- 
trader, casting his ballot against his brother protectionist, the 
silverite against the goldbug, or vice versa. A trade-unionist 
may be a good striker, but a bad legislator. A seat in Parlia- 
ment does not necessarily forestall the education which is nec- 
essary to reform, but rather, through the political chicanery 
that goes with it, serves to injure the principle advocated. 
This seems to be the view of the Fabians, who follow an edu- 
cational step-by-step policy. But few men will suffer defeat in 
preference to successful sail-trimming. Honest Keir Hardie, 
representing the millennium, was called back from Parliament 
because he could not inaugurate it. The summing up of Mr. 
Ascroft on what is expected of a politician tells the whole 
story: ‘‘He must never make an enemy, be more popular 
when he retires than when elected, and not be surprised if a 
stranger captures his seat.’’ 

The money question occupies no place in foreign labor 
ranks, but interest exists there as well as here, and wherever 
that is some are culling the fat of others’ labor. Pingree 
schemes are not unknown. Three years ago the popular Lib- 
eral peer, Lord Carrington, granted a syndicate a lease of 
property for this purpose, which has been a success. About 
two thousand acres of Carrington’s land are now under allot- 
ment and small-holding cultivation. The French senate is at 
present solving the growing influx of agricultural workers into 
towns. A bill has been indorsed designed to increase peasant 
proprietorship by exemption from taxation, and easy term pay- 
ments, by which holders can own a lot and house in a few 
years. A similar bill was presented to the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court about fifteen years ago. 

Labor forces generally pay little attention to governmental 
alliances. They already have contracted bonds that no govern- 
ments can add to, and, as one of their delegates said in the New 
York Central Labor Union, ‘‘ What have we to do with a union 
of tyrants?’? A peace convention suggested by a czar who 
exiles the flower of his country to Siberian deserts is to them a 
trifle ludicrous. That individual has evidently no intention of 
disarming in respect to free speech or press, but will continue 
to carry out the mandate of Gallienus, to ‘‘let everyone die 
who has entertained a thought against me; against me, the son 
of Valerian, the father and brother of so many princes.’”’ Nor 
does the much-talked-of Anglo-American alliance cut a figure 
in labor circles. Rather does the opinion of an English jour- 
nalist prevail: ‘Instead of going about seeking for some 
partner who will help us to play the game of grab in various 
regions of earth, let us attend to our own business.’’ There is 
a lot of truth and virtue in that old motto of ‘‘ Mind your own 
business.’”” Mankind always has had, however, governmental 
prerogatives to burn, to establish order with buckshot and the 
New Testament; with opium, rum and taxes as side issues. 
The prospect of doing the semi-barbarian as they are done at 
home, or as it is in Ireland and India, does not strike the aver- 
age trade-unionist as either new or great, although it may make 
a few successful warriors. 

THE coéperative movement has reached immense propor- 
tions throughout Great Britain. Henry D. Lloyd, of Illinois, 
who recently investigated this feature in person, has issued a 
volume upon it. Ina nutshell the principle of it is: capitalists 
put the unemployed at work supplying their own wants, allow- 
ing them to retain the full product minus a low interest. It is 
different from the profit-sharing schemes in that it creates new 
employment, is not confined to a more minute division of the 
profits of the old. In other words, capital buys from monopoly 
for laborers the opportunities of employment. The labor 
exchanges of this country, started about three years ago, are 
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similar to it, only that they are hampered by lack of capital. It 
will no doubt find adherents here in the future. There is 
already in New York an association of moneyed men engaged 
in such work. All of which is progress. 

THE Dreyfus affair has received scant attention from labor, 
and yet it is the shining example of the century of how preju- 
dice dethrones reason, of how trial by jury can be turned into 
a farce and justice stabbed in the back by that government 
which we are admonished to support and obey. Such condi- 
tions are not confined to France by any means. Then we have 
Zola, standing at the pinnacle of 
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Impartial readers will determine whether there is any differ- 
ence between this and that. When Mr. George was publishing 
the Standard, in 1887, he refused communications showing the 
fallacy of his position on interest. Hence he ‘‘ was ridiculed 
out of discussion.’’ Mr. Bell asks: 

Or I have, suppose, a machine by which the product of labor may be con- 
siderably increased. The machine has no inherent power of increase— it 
will not work without labor, and if it stands idle it will rust. But shall I not 
have some share of the increased product as a consideration for its use? Is 
not productive capital entitled to wages as well as productive labor? Of 
course, I speak of legitimate capital only. 

George himself refutes this in 
referring to Bastiat’s illustration 





fame, subject of admirers high vite Seth 
and low, throwing his all into 
that maelstrom of passion and 
cruelty to defend the despised, 
unpopular, hated Jewry. Threat- 
ened on the streets, surrounded 
only by a few artists and literati, 
he braved it out to the igno- 
minious ending. M. Labori, his 
counsel, said: ‘‘ Belonging, most 
of them, to the educational 
world —and it is to the honor of 
the French University — they un- 
derstood that, teaching the eter- 
nal ideal, they had no right, in 
the hour of danger, to pursue a 
line of conduct not in harmony 
with their teachings. Defending 
liberty and the eternal rules of 
justice, they were bound to prac- 
tice both.”” To his wife Dreyfus 
writes from Devil’s Island: ‘‘ To 
be sure, sometimes the wound 
bleeds too freely and the heart 
revolts. Sometimes, exhausted 
as I am, I sink under the heavy 
blows, and then I am but a poor 
human creature in agony and 
suffering. But my unconquered 
soul rises again, vibrating with 
grief, energy, and implacable will, 
in view of that which to us is the 
most precious thing in the 
world—our honor and that of 
our children.’’ 


STEPHEN BELL says in the 
December issue, in answer to a 
remark of the writer: 


A very serious error appears in his 
department in the October number— 
such a gross misrepresentation of Henry 
George and his theory that I feel called 
upon to protest. ‘It [capital] does 
not, as Henry George said, iricrease 
with time, like growing wheat or mel- 
lowing wine—a suggestion that was 
ridiculed out of discussion at the time.” 


hundred sittings. 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
About 1864. 


From historic collection of H. W. Fay, DeKalb, Illinois. 


In 1896 Robert T. Lincoln singled out this picture, as the 
favorite likeness of his father, from a collection of about one 
He did not know the date. 
page reproduction of it in Peterson's Magazine for March, 
1896, in an article by Frank B. Carpenter, the painter, is the 
following: ‘‘ Enlarged from a card-size photograph by Brady, 
of Washington, belonging to Mr. Carpenter, and taken about 
the time of the painting of the Proclamation picture.” 
Carpenter locates the date of the commencement of the Proc- 
lamation picture as February, 1864. The Brady likeness is 
the most common picture of Lincoln. 
made from a cabinet photograph from the original negative 
printed at about the time the sitting was made. This picture 
was extensively copied, and card-size reproductions found 
their way into the family albums of many of the homes of the 
North. The original negative was still preserved at the time 
of Mr. Brady’s death, in 1896, but the recent prints show that 
the film has been greatly damaged. 
the favorite picture of Lincoln would show him with his hair 
combed V-shaped down upon his forehead and parted on 
the right side, which is shown in no other picture, and is 
contrary to the descriptions of all biographers. 


of the plane (which, by the way, 
was exploded by Ruskin long 
before George was heard of ): 


Evidently what Bastiat (and many 
others) assigns as the basis of interest, 
‘‘the power which exists in the tool 
to increase the productiveness of labor "’ 
is neither in justice nor in fact the basis 
of interest. If such were the 
cause of interest then the rate of inter- 
est would increase with the march of 
invention. Nor yet will I be 
expected to pay more interest if I bor- 
row a fifty-dollar sewing machine than 
if I borrow $50 worth of needles. 
[Page 155.] 

It [interest] does not spring, as 
Bastiat has it, from the increased power 
which the tool gives to labor, for that, 

} as I have shown, is not an element; but 
it springs from the element of time — the 
| difference of a year between the lend- 
ing and return of the plane. [Page 159.] 
If it be said that in lending I do the 
borrower a service, it may be replied 
that he also does me a service in keep- 
ing it safely—a service under some 
conditions that may be very valuable 
and for which I would willingly pay 
rather than not have it. [Page 152.] 


Thus does George discard all 
former justifications of interest 
and give us something entirely 
original, that interest is the nat- 
ural increase of capital — the 
rankest absurdity that ever was 
put forth as economic truth. 
Capital would increase faster 
without interest. It is a dead 
weight on production and sits 
squarely on labor’s neck. 

It is not gainsaid that wine 
and wheat increase with time, 
but that the producers can exact 
a price for such time is not so. 
For instance, Smith, a wine pro- 
ducer, idles about waiting for 
his wine to mellow; Jones, also 
a wine producer, fills in his wait- 
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It is remarkable that 








Henry George never said this of capi- 

tal, and so it was not “ridiculed out 

of discussion at the time.”” What Henry George did say was this: ‘‘ Interest 
springs from the power of increase which the productive forces of nature 
and the capacity for exchange give to capital.’ Quite a different thing. 

On the contrary, the quotation from George only substantiates 
my remark as above—that he claimed capital increased with 
time. Here is further evidence of it, taken from his ‘‘ Progress 
and Poverty.” 

For interest is not properly a payment made for the use of capital, but a 
return accruing from the increase of capital. If the capital did not yield an 
increase, the cases would be few and exceptional in which the owner would 
geta premium. [Page 161.] 

It is true that if I put away money it will not increase. But suppose, 
instead, I put away wine. At the end of a year I will have increased value, 
for the wine will have improved in quality. [Page 156.] 





ing time by setting type. Smith, 
in selling, attempts to charge for 
his time; but Jones undersells him, as he can well afford to 
do, having already got paid for his time when setting type. 
Thus competition brings the price of wine down to the actual 
cost of production, namely: the labor that is in it. The same 
applies to the farmer raising wheat. He spreads all his time 
over his broad acres, and all other farmers do likewise, so 
that when they meet in open market they get paid for their 
labor, nothing else. And not always that, for in many cases, 
they pay interest to those sharks defended by George. 

We might well quit this phase of the subject, but we recall 
the fact that George’s justification of the ‘‘ single tax,’’ which 
he advocated, was that it would tax away all this unequally 
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distributed increase of nature, the ‘‘unearned increment,”’ 
and turn. it into the public treasury. Mr. Bell adds: 

I will only say of Mr. McCraith’s ingenious scheme for the abolition of 
interest, that a money that is worth nothing to lend or borrow, will be equally 
worthless for any other purpose. I would not sell. my old shoes for a bushel 
of such money. 

Does the value of money depend upon its power to com- 
mand interest? Let us see. In the island of Guernsey, 
England, there was a market house built by money issued by 
the local government. It was paid to the mechanics and others 
who did the work, who in turn passed it to the merchants of 
the place. When the building was completed this money was 
paid to its tenants for their wares, who in turn paid it to the 
government for rent, when it was canceled. These notes were 
not redeemable until the building was completed. Yet they 
circulated from hand to hand, and interest did not enter into 
the transaction. What, then, gave to them their value? That 
upon which they were based—labor, or the market place. 
Again, supposing THE INLAND PRINTER should issue a note 
reading : ‘‘Six months from date we will pay to bearer $5, 
without interest.’’ Will anyone say such a note is valueless? 
Measured by existing money it is worth $4.87 before the ink is 
dry, allowing 13 cents for discount. There is no good reason 
why such a note should not circulate across the continent and 
back. There is no good reason why THE INLAND PRINTER 
should not engage in the banking business, and issue such 
notes upon its capital (properly supervised, insured, and with 
redemption provisions), excepting this — the ro per cent tax, or 
the banking monopoly. Is it, then, labor, cost, utility, 
exchangeability, according to Carey, Jerons, Walker, Laveleye, 
McCulloch, and the rest, that makes value; or is it interest, 
according to Mr. Bell’s old-shoe philosophy ? 

NOTES. 

Tue Childs-Drexel Home is full. 

ToRONTO Union now publishes the Nonpareil. 

THE mayor attended Boston Union’s anniversary. 

THE San Francisco Bulletin now devotes a page to labor. 

New York school teachers get $2 a day; also street 
laborers. 

A RIVAL oil trust to the Standard has been incorporated in 
New Jersey. 

SomE New York restaurants furnish the daily papers free to 
their patrons. 

A New York office hangs out the American flag when it 
wants compositors. 

THE Typographical Journal of January 2 contains an inter- 
esting article on Benjamin Franklin. 

Texas has a nine-hour day and average wage of $18 anda 
fraction throughout the State in job offices. 

C. L. SwarTz, a union printer, publishes ‘‘I,’’ an interesting 
reform monthly, at Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

NEGRO unions were barred from the presidential procession 
in Atlanta. The white unions then withdrew. 

M. A. Murpuy, 14 Woodlawn street, Everett, Massachu- 
setts, writes that he will issue a craft paper in Boston. 

New York Union paid $900 for death benefits during 
December, as well as averaging $700 a week for out-of-work 
benefits. 

SECRETARY GAGE’S report states that the deficiency in the 
postal service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, was 
$10, 504,040.42. 

Victor B. WILLIAMS, a well-known member of Chicago 
Union, died December 27. A notice of his death appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

IN his report to the State Department at Washington, Con- 
sul General Bittinger, of Montreal, says that the wood-pulp 
and paper industry of Canada, started only a few years ago, is 
advancing with giant strides, and by far the greater part of the 
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product goes to the United States, while the exports of the 
latter are rapidly supplanting those of Great Britain. 


A Gas explosion left the machines in the lurch on some New 
York dailies, on December 13. Now oil lamp experiments are 
being made for future emergencies. 

A. L. MANLY, editor of the Record, North Carolina, whose 
writings on the negro question caused him to vacate that local- 
ity, will resume publication in New York. 

THE Verdict, by Alfred Henry Lewis (O. H. P. Belmont 
owner), is now published in New York. It advocates an 
income tax and various extensions of government. 

WILuIAM C. BARNES, the old-time fast typesetter, is fore- 
man of the Newark Advertiser. McCann, his opponent in 
their several contests, is on the Washington Pos¢. 

EDWARD FARRELL, ex-secretary of the New York Central 
Labor Union, and a member of Typographical Union No. 6, 
has been placed on the board of education by the mayor. 


ENGLISH lithographers complain that £500,000 worth of 
posters, and 1,000,000 show cards, which were placed on the 
walls of London for Christmas entertainments, were printed in 
Paris, Holland and America. 

New York Union's farming venture was a success in all 
ways excepting one. Owing to the rain during the planting 
season the crop was a failure. It looked for a time as if noth- 
ing could be raised but umbrellas. A great part of the yield 
was sold to members of the union. 


CLAUDE M. JOHNSTON, director of the Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving, recently informed a committee of the Wash- 
ington Central Labor Union, asking for an increase of wages, 
that the American Bank Note Company (a union concern) 
could do the work much cheaper than the Government. 


EPHRAIM W. CLARK, seaman, has been sentenced to im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary at Thomaston, Maine, for 
twenty years for killing a captain in defending himself against 
the most brutal persecution known in the annals of American 
shipping. The trades unions are working for his release. 

TueE following circular letter was recently distributed among 
the compositors in the printing department of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., the well-known supply house, Chicago, and explains 


itself : TO OUR COMPOSITORS. 


As we are now starting on composition of our Spring and Summer Cata- 
logue, in a very short time it will tax our composing room capacity to its 
utmost, and you can readily understand that we are anxious to get the 
maximum amount of first-class work from every man, 

This we feel we would get without any notice from us whatever, but to 
demonstrate our sincerity for the careful and diligent work we know in 
advance you will give us, we are pleased to say to you that we have decided 
for the future to adopt as our weekly wages for compositors $18 per week of 
nine-hour days. 

Trusting you will appreciate the spirit that prompts us in announcing 
this increase in salary, and assuring you we feel in advance your efforts will 
merit it, we are, Yours very truly, 

SEARS, RoEBucK & Co. 

THE following appeared in the Boston Evening Record. It 
is in the main true: 

It appears from good authority that the municipal printing office was 
“touched” just a week ago today for assistance in the campaign expenses, 
and the realization of this plan for additional election funds netted about 
$400. The money was collected, it seems, last Saturday. The collector went 
around with a subscription paper which he headed with $25— five V’s— and 
foreman Vink smiled. 

The second and third best subscribers were Messrs. Foster and Wilkins, 
who gave $10 each, and Paul Crowley, who gave $7. With one exception, all 
the other men in the office gave $5 each, and as there are about sixty men, 
some $300 was realized. 

There are four young women in the municipal printing establishment, but 
only one of these was asked to contribute. This was Miss Tierney, who 
draws $12 a week, and as only the trifling sum of $5 was called for she affixed 
her signature. 

The one man who refused to contribute to Mr. Vink’s fund was Mr. 
Punch. Mr. Punch has much influence, it is said, in the high councils of the 
A. O. H., and also in the Knights of Columbus. 

Up to this time, owing to the mutations of politics, no one has been sure 
of his job for more than six months, it is claimed. 

But now it is said that the contributors are all right for an indefinite time. 























DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS OF TYPE. 


BY WILLIAM E, LOY. 


NO. XIII.— WILLIAM H. PAGE, 


HE chief events in the career of William H. Page are so 
intimately connected with the development of the manu- 
facture of wood type in America that a history of his life 

may be taken as the history of wood type making. It is true 
wood type was made by others, and before his time; but it was 
he who reduced it to an exact mechanical art, inventing and 
improving machinery of such 
perfection that the production of 
faces for printing in two or more 
colors was possible. Mr. Page is 
also an interesting figure in this 
series of articles in that he per- 
fected the machine which may be 
said to have suggested the one 
which is now in use in different 
parts of America for cutting pat- 
tern letters for type founders, be- 
sides being a designer of letters 
and a practical printer. 

Wood type was first made by 
Darius Wells, at Paterson, New Jersey, in 1828, but his method 
was to first draw the letter on paper, reverse the drawing on 
the block of prepared wood, and with a bodkin thus make an 
outline drawing. The wood was then cut away by hand with 
chisels. Later he cut away the wood with a common routing 
machine, finishing by hand. Edwin Allen, of South Windham, 
Connecticut, was probably the first to apply the pantagraph 
machine to cutting wood type, somewhere in the ’4os. His 
machinery, however, was of quite rude construction. H. & J. 
Bill soon after started a factory in Willimantic, Connecticut, 
with somewhat improved machinery, but from some cause they 
did not exist long. 

J. G. Cooley, of Norwich, succeeded Mr. Allen in his enter- 
prise, and in February, 1855, Mr. Page entered his employ at 
South Windham. In September, 1856, Mr. Page purchased the 
remains of H. & J. Bill’s machinery and engaged in the business 
of wood type manufacture on his own account, first at South 
Windham, but in 1857 he removed to Greeneville, a suburb of 
Norwich, Connecticut, where he continued it for more than 
thirty years, until sold out to the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company. It was during the civil war that Mr. Page con- 
structed the splendid machinery for cutting wood type, and the 
product of his factory at that time has not since been equaled. 

The machines used by Mr. Page were common pantagraph 
machines. They were constructed to move about on the surface 
of a nicely planed iron table, but one great improvement made 
was to increase the speed of the cutters from twelve thousand 
revolutions to eighteen thousand revolutions per minute. By 
this increase of speed nearly double the work could be done. 
These spindles were so accurately fitted they would run from 
seven o’clock in the morning until noon by the use of one drop 
of oil applied to each bearing without heating a particle. The 
spindles ran in cast-iron bearings— nothing else would stand 
the test—and only the best sperm oil could be used. 

The designs for the letters were first drawn on whitewood 
boards, half an inch thick, and most plain letters were on 
boards of twenty-four inches high. Ornamental letters were 
made on twelve-inch boards, From these a half-length pattern 
was cut by the machine, that is, a twelve-inch from the twenty- 
four, and a six-inch from the twelve; while from extended 
designs a three-inch pattern was cut from the six-inch size. 
From these four sizes of patterns any size letter could be made, 
from two-line pica to 120-line pica. Larger letters were drawn 





WILLIAM H. PAGE. 


by hand and routed on a machine specially constructed for that 
work. Mr. Page says the largest letters he ever made were a 
few in two colors which required 160 feet of lumber to complete 
each letter. 


These were in nine blocks, 29 by 42 inches in size 
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for each color. The blocks were placed on the floor, and he 
proceeded to ‘‘survey’’ them in his stocking-feet, after which 
they were routed and finished. 

William H. Page was born and brought up in the valley of 
the Connecticut river, on the New Hampshire ‘side, on a small 
farm. At the age of fourteen he crossed the river into Brad- 
ford, Vermont, to learn the printer’s trade. He spent two 
years there and one at Newbury, next town above on the river, 
and one year at Haverhill, on the New Hampshire side. He 
next went to Concord, the capital of the State, where he was 
employed awhile, next to Boston, and thence to Worcester, 
Massachusetts, where he worked on the Spy for three years. 
He also worked on the New York 7ridune during the Pierce 
campaign in 1852, after which he came to Norwich, Connecti- 
cut, where he worked on the Norwich 7yridune, at the time 
when Edmund Clarence Stedman was editor of the paper. 
After the two years spent on this paper he engaged in wood 
type manufacturing, as previously stated. He is now, at the 
age of seventy-one, actively engaged in manufacturing steam 
and hot-water boilers for house warming. All through his long 
life Mr. Page has taken an interest in art, and he is a land- 
scape painter of more than mediocre talent. While he must 
challenge our admiration as a man of self-education and many 
accomplishments, he stands before the printing world as the 
developer of most beautiful effects in wood type and borders. 
To this must be added his rare inventive genius, which brought 
the special machinery used in his work to such perfection. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographic matters. 112 pages; cloth bound; 
50 cents. 

COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabetical 
lists. 224 pages; cloth bound; $1.25. 

ENGLISH COMPOUND WoRDS AND PHRASES.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. 312 pages; cloth 
bound; $2.50. 

PENS AND TypEs.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps for 
those who write, print, teach or learn. 214 pages; cloth bound; $1.25. 

PUNCTUATION.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. 194 pages; cloth 
bound ; $1.00. 

PUNCTUATION.— By John Wilson. For letter writers, authors, printers, 
and correctors of the press. 334 pages; cloth bound; $1.00. 


PuUNCTUATION.— Under the heading, ‘‘Common Sense on 
Punctuation,”’ the Midland Magazine says that its answer to 
the question, ‘‘ Whose punctuation do you follow?” is, ‘‘Our 
own.’’ It proceeds to tell what are its own rules, among them 
being: ‘‘ Never use a comma if ‘the wayfaring man, though a 
fool,’ can grasp the meaning of the text without it.’”’ ‘‘ Never 
use a colon when a semicolon will serve as well.’’ ‘‘Use an 
exclamation-point whenever you want to, but don’t want to 
over-much. An over-use of the exclamation-point, like the 
over-use of italics, seriously weakens. Used temperately, it is 
strengthening.’’ ‘‘ These are our rules to-day,” it says. ‘‘To- 
morrow, if we see any new light, we shall follow it.””, A person 
in need of help would not get much from that. 

A TROUBLESOME Worp.— The following story is old, but 
seems worth repeating, although it has been told in several 
papers: ‘‘A fortune of $118,000 is hanging on the grammatical 
construction of a single word in the Superior Court of San 
Francisco. A jury, among whom there is not a school-teacher 
or any one claiming to be an authority on grammar, had, up to 
a week ago, devoted twelve days to the consideration of the 
point, and at last ‘accounts the case was still unsettled. The 
learned judge and some half-dozen high-priced lawyers had 
been helping to disentangle the intricacies of the problem. 
The prize depends on the exact meaning of the word ‘their’ as 
it appears in a clause in a contract. It is plain that the word is 
a pronoun, standing for an antecedent noun in the sentence, but 
there are two such nouns, and the point is as to which it refers 












to. This is the $118,000 sentence: ‘And at their option the 
Adams Company is to have the use of all the machinery and 
coal-hoisting appliances now in use by the Southern com- 
panies.’ The Southern companies referred to have the money 
which is at stake, and if the jury decide that ‘their’ refers to 
them, they will keep it. If they hold that ‘their’ refers to the 
Adams Company, then the Adams Company wili get it. The 
sentence occurs in a contract by which the Adams Company 
was to unload all the coal-ships of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company for five years.’ 

Hasty JupGMENT.—A proofreader recently, in talking 
about compositors’ errors, said that it was remarkable how 
little some compositors knew, and mentioned as a typical 
example the fact that one of them had set ‘‘nurses’’ instead 
of ‘‘muses.”’ It is not unlikely that that particular typesetter 
did not know quite as much as it would be well for all to know, 
but the way in which the remark was made seemed to indicate 
that the speaker did not recognize another fact which should 
always be kept in mind for such cases. It is that wrong words, 
even to absurdity, do not always prove that a typesetter does 
not know anything. Very often they appear in a proof merely 
because the copy is not readable, and the compositor puts in 
something or anything to fill the space temporarily, rather than 
lose his time in deciphering it. And he is not always very cen- 
surable for so doing. 

GRAMMAR vs. Locic.—Two correspondents express dis- 
agreement with an answer to a question in grammar. One says: 

‘‘For some time past I have been an interested reader of 
your department in THE INLAND PRINTER, and have admired 
the sound common sense displayed there; but even Jupiter 
nods (if that is the correct classical allusion), and I wish to call 
your attention to what I consider a most surprising lapse on 
your part. In the current number of your magazine you inform 
R. H. C. that ‘has’ would not be better than ‘have’ in the 
sentence, ‘A number of fruit-growers have organized an asso- 
ciation,’ because the subject of the verb is not the singular 
noun ‘number,’ but the plural noun ‘ growers.’ Now, the most 
superficial knowledge of grammar, it seems to me, is sufficient 
to show that the plural noun ‘growers’ is not the subject of the 
verb, and cannot possibly be such, because it is in the objective 
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PLAYMATES, 


after the preposition ‘of,’ and with the preposition forms an 
objective element limiting ‘number,’ which plainly is the real 
subject of the verb. I agree with you that ‘have’ is better than 
‘has,’ but for the reason that ‘number’ is a collective noun and 
here has the plural sense given it by reason of being followed 
immediately by the plural ‘ growers,’ which refers to the same 
thing. Am I not right?” 

The other writes as follows: 

‘In the December INLAND PRINTER a correspondent asks 
of you which is correct of the two expressions: ‘A number of 
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fruit-growers have formed an association,’ or ‘A number of 
fruit-growers has formed an association.’ In your answer you 
stated that ‘ fruit-growers’ was the subject and required a plural 
verb. I beg to differ from this decision, and wish to state that 
‘number,’ a collective noun, is the subject of the sentence, and 
‘fruit-growers’ is in the objective case after the preposition 
‘of,’ the phrase ‘of fruit-growers’ simply being used as a 





FAITHFUL VINT. 


modifier. Grammatically the singular verb ‘has’ is correct, 
but for the sake of euphony many of the best authors employ 
the plural form.”’ 

Answer.— If nothing will do in such a case but servile 
adherence to the letter of the law as laid down in grammar 
text-books, the first of these critics is right. The weight of 
text-book authority supports ‘him in considering ‘‘number”’ 
the grammatical subject, here a collective noun with plural 
sense. But what he considers a surprising lapse on the part 
of the writer was not a lapse at all, if by that word we mean 
something accidental. It was a deliberate expression of its 
writer’s unalterable conviction that ‘“‘fruit-growers’’ is the 
subject of the verb, though the opinion would be more fully 
expressed by saying that it is the logical subject. The fact is 
that the real (logical) subject of the verb is ‘‘a number of 
fruit-growers,’’ which is plural notwithstanding the article ‘‘a,’”’ 
just as ‘‘a great many fruit-growers”’ or ‘‘a few fruit-growers”’ 
is. If we must have a ‘modifier’? in the phrase, it is ‘‘a 
number of,’’ and not “‘ of fruit-growers,’’ notwithstanding what 
our second correspondent says. ‘‘ Fruit-growers’’ is the only 
word that is modified, limited, defined, or acted upon in any 
way. In the sentence under question the plural verb is right, 
and is employed by the best authors — all of them, not merely 
many — because the sense demands it, and not at all for the 
sake of euphony. Grammatically, even in the pedantic appli- 
cation evidently made of that word by the second writer, ‘‘has”’ 
is wofully incorrect. Perfect grammar as a formulated system 
is only that which follows and perfectly explains best usage, 
not something made first, or already existing, as a pattern to 
which usage must conform. 





IT IS “NE PLUS ULTRA.” 


THE INLAND PRINTER is ne plus ultra. I have received 
much valuable aid from its pages — both in relation to compo- 
sition and presswork—of more value than many times the 
price of the subscription.— john /. F.. York, F. H. Gerlock 
Company, 504 Lackawanna avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOT YPING. 


CONDUCTED BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ELECTROTYPING.— By J. W. Urquhart. 
STEREOTYPING BY THE PAPIER-MACHE Process.— By C. S. Partridge. 


$1.50. 

New ELEctTROTYPE Founpry.— A new electrotyping plant 
was established in Chicago in January.. The proprietors are 
Bevans, Nieman & Simpson, all practical men with good 
records. They have announced their intention to join the 
Electrotypers’ Association, maintain rates and run a union 
shop. There were already twenty electrotyping establishments 
in Chicago, which would seem an ample number to handle all 
the business in the West, but the old saying that ‘‘there is 
always room for one more’’ seems to apply to electrotype 
foundries as well as to street car passengers. 


IMPERFECT ELECTROTYPES.—“‘ S.,’’ Canada, writes: ‘‘ Here- 
with we send you an electro, unfinished, simply backed up. Be 
good enough to criticise it. Do not spare it in any respect. 
We have been more or less troubled with concave letters and 
metal coming through the shell. Is it possible that plate was 
too cool?’”? Answer.— Your electrotype plate looks like the 
first effort of an amateur. Your wax was evidently too warm 
next the case. Do not heat your cases by laying them on the 
steam table, but warm them gradually and uniformly in a warm 
closet or in a rack over the steam table. If the wax or compo- 
sition is softer next the case than on the surface, concave type 
will almost inevitably result. Your mold was either imperfectly 
blackleaded or not thoroughly blown or washed out, hence the 
holes in your shells. The shell is too thin for good work. 
While it is possible to back up very thin shells, it is not good 
policy, particularly if your backer-up is not an expert. Your 
backing pan should be floated in the metal pot until it is of the 
same temperature as the metal. Then remove it to the leveling 
stand and immediately place in it the shells covered with tin 
foil, Pour on the metal as soon as the foil melts. 


Cost OF ELECTROTYPING.— Electrotypers are seldom called 
upon to figure the cost of production because the results of 
their combined experiences have been tabulated in the form of 
a ‘‘Standard Scale,’’ the prices on which are supposed to cover 
the cost of manufacturing and afford a living profit. The elec- 
trotyper, when asked for a price on a job, simply refers to his 
scale which shows at a glance the price to be charged. 

The scale was brought forth after many weary hours of 
study and calculation, during which time all of the various 
items of expense which enter into the cost of manufacturing 
were doubtless duly considered and carefully weighed. The 
writer is not advised as to whom the Chicago electrotypers 
are indebted for the original scale which was first published 
about twenty-five years ago, but that it was duly appreciated is 
shown by the fact that it has been used as a basis for figuring 
the price of electrotypes ever since. The latest issue of the 
Chicago Scale (January 1, 1899), is substantially the same old 
scale except that various inaccuracies and inconsistencies have 
been eliminated and the prices systematically graded for jobs ot 
varying sizes. For this work, which was no small task, consid- 
ering that there are over 1,500 prices on the card, the elec- 
trotypers are indebted to Mr. George H. Benedict. The cost 
of producing electrotypes depends so largely upon conditions 
that it would be impossible to make an estimate which would 
apply in all cases. Labor is obviously the principal item of 
cost, but the cost of labor varies in different localities, so that 
an estimate based on this item in Chicago would not hold good 
in New York, where wages are higher, or in some smaller 
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towns where wages are possibly lower than in Chicago. The 
same is true of rent and power, although these items are of 
less importance. Another condition which must be known in 
order to estimate intelligently is the total volume of work 
handled by the foundry, for in a manufacturing business of any 
kind it is evident that a large volume of work may be produced 
at a relatively smaller cost than a smaller volume, because the 
cost of superintendence and business management is distributed 
over a larger area, materials may be purchased in larger quan- 
tities, and hence to better advantage, and the cost of rent and 
office help is proportionately less. To make even an approx- 
imate estimate of the cost of producing electrotypes, it is 
necessary to have some definite data to start with. First, total 
output of the plant; second, rate of wages; third, cost of mate- 





A LESSON IN THE MYSTERIES OF PICTURE-TAKING. 


rials. When these conditions are known we can estimate with 
reasonable accuracy the cost of the year’s production, and from 
these figures calculate the cost of electrotypes as compared 
with their selling price. 

The following estimate is of the cost of operating an electro- 
typing plant in Chicago at prices current in December, 1898, the 
net value of the output being $40,000 per year: 


Cost of labor in the foundry. . Pda ok rons wit aal We ltdaparats neue op: GRO 
Metal . Gadlbalkdd ice hddceec have thlece Ee eedmeuas LebNehen ts eis easscataee. Gin 
Mahager.. ecdesnkbowencuesdes pues Suddbené se soebUs babe acaeestetnecesos -- Ogee 
Rent. a Wakded £44 cetneeh wai tn ckwe ds beak actgtcbee sags * | -Senee 
Bad debis (3 per cent). eiceseeuashasrecdanekevdensentiawespectce | Be 
Gs anid 55 send dae cdc chon be Dds de Vibada case NIKE NESE 4 epncdies ores 2,700 
Advertising, insurance, telephone, stationery and taxes............... 1,000 ; 
Rpt A SA AN R Ng 1,000 
Power . sip tbins Genie ehgee SORREKe Males baUUnr Os ee Sdacanty eehadeasawns os goo 
Copper .. i ined eb ucatan dee ted dunes deeu khakhe aatpucwnbaseeses 700 
Blocking lumber. . CSE kidales auisiie pabsde Mee ken eane sd ee ber anes oe 600 
Depreciation and repairs. esid< ed Haag nheeleeener eb ec bageakennh dednee 500 
Interest on investment. . Sa SO eke FF 2 PY A EE AE eae Ey PO 300 
Fuel, oil and ERR RIES RI SS ORI Ee Ce aoe 300 
ROM ss as cdabaeisues bunweaee sted din tans cetds base. coedgabeduececgecede.ce 200 
Graphite, wax, chemicals, €tc. .... 2.2.0.0: ccscccccccieecesecceecscececs 200 
Total.. Lanta Deca Ch VON OUent ei wee te cen baneredes ones . $34,800 


This estimate iets a profit of nt 200 per year, or about 13 per 
cent of the value of the output. Experiences will differ as to 
the exact cost of some of the items enumerated, but it is the 
writer’s opinion that the total cost of operation is not far from 
this estimate. The item of labor is not estimated, but is the 
actual average cost of labor in several Chicago foundries. The 
cost of metal would depend somewhat on the nature of the 
work. Electrotypers whose business is largely book, catalogue 
or metal-body work would use more metal than those whose 
output is principally electrotyped engravings or other wood- 
mounted work. The manager’s salary is an item which is open 
to question, but I figure that a man who can secure and hold a 
trade of $40,000 per year in Chicago is worth the salary I have 
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given him, whether he is the owner of the business or only a 
hired man. In the item of office help I have provided for a 
bookkeeper, shipping clerk, and four messengers. The item 
of power is the actual cost of operating a plant of about this 
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capacity by electric power. The remaining items have been 
carefully estimated. These figures show that each dollar’s 
worth of electrotyping, as per the standard scale, costs in cents: 





Rg ee te ned Raab awh es Gs Wats tS Sane SEAS DOSER SASS aeabmerne ee 
REE ES ow ak os nbn $.os nc as neh 454 bah PES 0s ea Sd 6 ¥S0 Subs En 246s 08 bs 0205 sie OO 
RMIINC 5 5.5s'snne sass eho st uate so aues ob nssbhuysacbes veersans sb>208.0% 
REM ave nie cess eee ce cece ee cere cere cete cece cetn sees cess ae nete seen seen ces 3 
oA RG NC Raa he eS ae oe Ane NEL FS ECT ey eel | 
RUNIRMINMIN 5 Sisska cu odccbese ceah othe chen ae eae aeeeie ihe helitisncxw sacs welen ee’ ies 
UN MNO Soin sinc n nes ons basbire renee ees oeasaas gu un Galen webs oon) 56.5% 0 Ske 
it 5 ta i GR it Sea aR CR 2.5 
Power. 2.25 
Copper ... 1.75 
Blocking lenibet.. codices 1.50 
Depreciation and CCG ie I a sepubadeeeksaess Seebes ae ae 
SEE ME RUNENIE 's  ccdiny na 46.560» cap eite Acad da abbebawenedbabe ssenane IES 
ener I oe. i ees ene Sh nkebs Veetesiec dessin bps «5 exepeiekee 
Tin foil.. - Bee 0.5 
Grighite, s wax, chemicals, a. 0.5 
Total.. Si Sots + Paiae . 87 


This is a fairly incnelile hin, il neraren sidan is no 
doubt true, that there is a living profit in the business for the 
large foundry. But it is not so easy to show a profit for the 
small foundry. Figuring, for instance, on an output of $20,000 
per year, the estimated cost of production would be as follows: 


RM oars fo senick banets a choos Bbw cannes sane Xs ep es ioe’ ohns aA peneeesseeae eee 
MEE G3 55% 54485 As ce nh a no UR Ss OCEK SUSAR OF ONDE AP b 485 0N bal WSok 5 ceGn sie s ee 
EER SRO TTS! PF ee TE Pee RE Ey Te ET EEE EET) CLT fg 
Rent . 1,000 
Office help. nA CRE PED RY Poa pee es abaya ere yo 1,500 
Advertising, telephone, etc. EN Fide Lene apes va 252 SE GES OANA E ERA cee ee 
Ore WR MEDD 5.5 5 bos cans soho etd hans 5b mE band shinee Ben eee weet eOnee 
NE USD dR PRS GaN A ORS SSE 600 
MOOR cit Cea sina sites ed ac cone ts uhep conc soir phe aber baht Suatweeneh he enh se) eee 
Blocking wood . ings Rh ies Veen aden Ake wees bona sc citas obits caneaee See 
Depreciation and repairs .. Gaba cdeeaescwUiy Sie AR RSE SANS REVERS OTRO 
Interest . GP NCS gods VAT hig in LAER OS poo ono ahw hae e Soe e pea Re 250 
Fuel and light RSe TL Daa ORG eEeie erin oe bobo ae oaa econ e ns ness hee Dege 250 
Bad debts. . sects Le CaP RE Sah GR Nas we'asss dds aprede ss saecnst ne eee hee 
Graphite and chemicals. Map cng taets chews aeons aap aes Shoe ouet bay 100 
Tin foil . ogpuceue pos uanseribeisine tba hchbesose 6s share Sasa a eensem ed nem 

WRAL ack blink ckhe papacy eee snes Rs Onn tn bx aed 30a Rue SNE $19,650 


If these figures are correct the cost of labor in the large foundry 
is a little more than one-half the total cost of production, while 
in the small foundry it is something less than half. In either 
case it would seem that the approximate cost of any ordinary 
job of electrotyping may be quickly obtained by doubling the 
cost of the labor required to produce it. 

HERRMANN SCHIMANSKY, Of Berlin, has patented (No. 615,- 
577) a process of manufacturing dry matrix sheets that appears 
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to have some remarkable advantages. His matrix sheet is a 
piece of very thick, porous paperboard, made of any of the 
common vegetable fibers, reduced to paper pulp, and impreg- 
nated with a chemical liquid, as by immersion in sodium car- 
bonate and then in vinegar, in order to cause the development 
of gases, which produce a very high degree of porosity in the 
matrix sheet as it dries. The matrix sheet or flong thus pro- 
duced is then covered on one side with a thin coat of starch 
paste, containing about five per cent of glycerin. It is kept in 
stock dry, and requires nothing but an impression of the form 
to render it instantly ready for use. It does not require to be 
beaten with the brush, like the ordinary flong; no building up 
of open spaces with cardboard is required; and there is no 
waiting for the sheet to dry before casting. This invention will 
be very useful if the porosity of the plates does not interfere 
with the sharpness of the stereotype obtained. 





PLEASANT AND WELL DESERVED. 

The employes of the stereotyping department of the estab- 
lishment of The A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company, 71 and 
73 West Adams street, Chicago, presented their superinten- 
dent, Mr. Charles S. Partridge, with a comfortable and hand- 
some reclining chair. It was indeed a great surprise to Mr. 
Partridge, and quite confused him, in fact so much that he 
was at loss for some little time to express his appreciation and 
gratitude for the mark of respect and love shown by the corps 
of men under his supervision. Mr. Partridge is an honorary 
member of Stereotypers’ Union, No. 4, and noted by all its 
members for his just treatment to all. 





PROCESS WORK. 
BY S. H. HORGAN, 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES.—For lack of space the queries 
received this month will be answered later. All correspon- 
dents who inclosed stamps have been replied to by mail. 


MACHINERY.— Buy only the machinery whose reputation 
has stood the test of years, or if of a new pattern, see that it 
comes well recommended by: some practical user of such 
machinery. Remember that good machinery can always be 
valued at about what it cost. A cheap machine is liable to 
break down when most needed, and the loss in time and repairs 
will soon prove that the most expensive machine is the cheap- 
est. Electric motors are now attached to each machine, but 
there are many who will continue to take the power for each 
machine from a line of shafting, claiming this to be the more 
reliable way. 

HEALTH OF THE WORKMEN.— Anything that is conducive 
to the health of the photo-engraver is also an economic meas- 
ure. Chemicals will not work properly in rooms that are too 
hot or too cold. The fumes of acids and other chemicals have 
their deleterious effects on the operations just as they have on 
the lungs of the workmen. Proper ventilation without drafts 
is essential. Particularly is this so in the darkroom. This 
should never be what is called stuffy. Plenty of light is just 
as necessary to see what is being done in the darkroom as it is 
outside of it. For ordinary wet-plate photography, one side 
of the darkroom might be glazed with yellow or orange glass. 

THE CAMERA AND LENSES.— For sharp work the vibration 
of the floor or building should be taken up before it reaches 
the camera. Each photographer has his own pet scheme for 
doing this. Suspending the camera bed from the ceiling is one 
way, but it is better to have the camera stand on wheels, so 
that it can be rolled to the most advantageous light. Then 
springs or rubber between the stand and bed will take up the 
vibration. The first portion of the camera to give out is the 
plateholder, so this should be carefully selected. If it is to be 


. used for half-tone, the simpler the device for shifting the screen 


back and forth, the better —the perfect plateholder seems not 
yet invented. Cleaning and shellacing the inside of the plate- 





























holder often will lengthen its life many times over. There are 
lenses and lenses, but just what each lens will do can be 
learned only by trial. A ten-inch focus rectilinear lens is the 
most useful one to a photo-engraver. Don’t take it from the 
manufacturer or dealer on his say so. Try it before you 
buy it. 

EtcuHINnG.— If zinc plates are being etched, it is economy to 
use as small an etching tub as possible, so as to save making 
a large bath solution. Nitric acid of 40° Baumé strength is the 
best to buy. For copper, the chloride of iron, U. S. P., dry, or 
that in solution can be purchased. The latter is considered 
by some more economic. To remove the oxide while etching 
zinc, bristle varnish brushes can be used, but to keep the cor- 
roded copper or zinc from half-tone plates only camel’s-hair 
brushes should be trusted. To determine the depth of a plate 
between etchings, there is no better microscope to examine it 
with than what is called a “linen tester,’’ costing about 25 
cents. 

CLEANLINESS.— Not only because of the nearness of this 
virtue to godliness should it be cultivated by the process man, 
but because it is most economic. In some European capitals 
the process establishments are located in the suburbs, so as to 
escape the dust and smoke of the city. It is a good rule to do 
the sweeping and dusting after the work is done, so that the 
dust will be settled before beginning operations again. In 
some dusty cities the floors of the operating rooms are sprin- 
kled lightly during the day. If any dusting is done during 
working hours, it should be with a damp cloth. Scrubbing the 
floor frequently is absolutely necessary, and all broken nega- 
tives, spoiled plates and unused apparatus, or anything unnec- 
essary to ‘the prosecution of the work in hand, should be 
excluded from the workrooms. 


WHEN FITTING uP an engraving plant a top floor should be 
selected where there is a large skylight. A skylight and side- 
light, such as a portrait photographer uses, might be chosen 
for the reason that much half-tone work is now photographed 
from the object direct, and with a sidelight and skylight perfect 
lighting can be obtained. A peak skylight with north and 
south exposure is probably most economic. It is least liable 
to leak. The side facing south should be glazed with ground 
glass and also arranged so that a portion of this side can be 
removed in order that sunlight may fall direct on the copy when 
half-tone negatives are being made from dark copy. There is 
great economy in having a flood of light where the copying 
cameras are. Daylight costs nothing after the arrangements 
are properly made to allow it to come in. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.— Besides permitting all the daylight possi- 
ble to enter the room where the photographing is being done, it 
is economy to have electric arc lamps to assist in the lighting at 
times. Electric light permits the operator to begin work on 
his arrival the darkest morning, and to finish it after the light 
fades. In some cities where electricity is cheap, it is used 
entirely in half-tone negative making, for the reason that it is 
more reliable than daylight, and the exposures can be calcu- 
lated with greater certainty. It has this drawback: the danger 
of unequal illumination when the copy is large. Money should 
not be spared in securing the proper utensils for the photogra- 
pher. It might be said that dipping baths are more economic 
for solutions than trays, and the latter more economic than 
bottles. All bottles for pouring solutions on and off the plate 
should have mouths as wide as possible — graduates are better 
than most bottles. Wet-plate photography in the hands of the 
careful operator will always be cheaper than dry plates. 

WasteEs.—When it is remembered that nearly all the chem- 
icals purchased in a photo-engraving establishment find their 
way finally down the sink; then the need of care not to waste 
them may be understood. It is only zinc or copper mounted 
on wood or metal that make up the finished product sold to 
the customer. As nitrate of silver is the most precious chem- 
ical used, no drop of it should be wasted that it is possible to 
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save. Two or three silver baths for each operator are always 
an economy. One or two of them should be in perfect condi- 
tion to take the place of the one in use when it fails. When 
the sensitized plate is withdrawn from the bath, it should be sus- 
pended over the bath so as to drain into it for a minute or so. 
Then the back should be wiped off thoroughly with an absorb- 
ent paper, while the edge of the plate rests on blotting paper. 
The plateholder should have a trough to catch any further 
drip. The developer drippings are rich in silver. It pays well 
to collect them for a day and precipitate them with salt water 
when the day’s work is done; then siphon off the clear water 
next morning before beginning work. All scraps of paper 
stained with silver should be saved and burned slowly; the 
ashes, together with the precipitate from the developer, can be 
sent periodically to an assaying chemist to recover the silver 
therefrom. 


THE Economics oF Process Work.— Successful process 
work is the result of skilled workmen plus proper facilities. 
This is looking at the engraving end of it. Securing the trade 
is an ordinary business proposition, done through advertising, 
solicitation and offering inducements of better work at better 
prices or in quicker time than competitors. But no matter how 
much business is obtained it cannot be held unless it is prop- 
erly executed in the workrooms, so it is on the successful run- 
ning of the engraving plant that the business most largely 
depends. Herewith are given a few pointers from one who 
has spent a quarter century in the workrooms at process work. 
To some readers there may be nothing new. To others the 
statements may not be definite enough. They will want to 
know the best lens or best machine, or best chemicals speci- 
fied. This is impossible to tell INLAND PRINTER readers, for 
they are in New Zealand as well as South America, and the 
lens that is easy to buy in Paris cannot be had in Chicago. The 
chemicals used in Berlin are quite different from those having 
the same name in New York. We do excel in machinery for 
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process work, so that American machinery is sought for the 
world over, and the reader can learn all about it from the 
advertising columns. The current year promises to be a good 
one in the process business. Prices that have been too low are 
advancing, and by proper attention to the economics of the 
workroom profits should be made. 


SuppLigs.— Here are the prices for the most important 
materials used in process work. The prices were those cur- 
rent in New York on the first of the year, there being a ten- 
dency to advance on all the goods. Pure copper, rolled to 











16-gauge, unground, 21 cents per pound; the same, machine 
polished and buffed, 25 to 27 cents per pound. Zinc, hard, 
machine ground, 1144 to 12 cents per pound; the same, pol- 
ished, 19 to 20 cents per pound. Pure zinc, 16 cents, unground 
and unpolished. Charcoal, $2.50 per pound. Nitrate of silver, 
$7.25 per pound. Nitric acid, 40° Baumé, in carboys, 5% cents 
per pound. Chloride of iron, U. S. P., dry, 35 cents per 
pound ; the same in solution, 14 cents per pound. Alcohol, 
95 per cent, $2.60 per gallon. Conc. sulph. ether, 69 cents per 
pound. Gun cotton for negative collodion, $5 per pound, 
while soluble cotton for turning collodion costs but $2.25 per 
pound. Iodine in crystals, $3.50 per pound. Iodide of ammo- 
nium, $3.90 per pound. Iodide potassium, $2.70 per pound. 
Bromide potassium, 55 cents per pound. Cyanide potassium, 
40 cents per pound. Bichromate ammonia, 90 cents per 
pound. Rubber cement, $2.50 per gallon. The cheaper chem- 
icals are: Bichloride mercury, 75 cents per pound; sulphate 
of copper, 7 cents per pound; sulphate of iron, 5 cents per 
pound. Purchasers in large quantities can get a discount on 
some of the above prices. These quotations are for the best 
quality of each article, and there is no question about the best 
being the cheapest in buying photographic chemicals. 





PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN, 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should be mailed 
direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses of corre- 
spondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but merely to 
identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be answered by 
mail which properly belong to this department. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

See ‘“‘ The Harmonizer”’ and White’s “‘ Multi-Color Chart’ under ‘‘Esti- 
mating Notes, Queries, and Comments.” 


Fe CoLor PRINTER.— By John F. Earhart. Price, $15— now reduced 
to $10. 
PRESSWORK.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for printing 
pressmen and pressroom apprentices. 96 pages; cloth bound; §1.50. 
_ OVERLAY KNIFE.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of handle, 
which can be cut away as knife is used. 


ESTIMATING, ETC. 

Much has been said and written on the subject of estimat- 
ing, under which head may be enumerated paper, composition 
and presswork as forming the basis of value; then their auxil- 
iaries, such as electrotyping, engraving, binding, ruling, num- 
bering, inks, bronzes, etc., these filling a very important part 
in many estimates. To make estimates is not so difficult as 
some persons imagine; but to become an adept at making them 
successfully and safely, one must be well acquainted with the 
prices of the various articles and outlay which go to form the 
entire whole or total of an estimate. Then, besides this pre- 
requisite, it is equally essential that estimates be made out in 
such a way as to avoid disputes when the contract has been 
carried out and the time for payment is up. The mere making 
of an estimate for doing a job of printing, binding or engrav- 
ing does not cover all the requirements of the person making 
up the estimate. He should first patiently obtain full direc- 
tions from the customer as to what kind of a job he wants; the 
quality and color of paper, cloth, leather and ink; the style of 
type, binding, ruling, engraving, etc.; if proofs of the work 
are to be sent out, and when returned. In fact, there should 
be no hesitation in finding out everything that is likely to form 
a part of the estimate. Good manuscript should be insisted 
on, because if not it is sure to exceed in cost the amount set 
down for the composition. In cases where a customer cannot 
be induced to have the bad copy rewritten, or copied in a leg- 
ible way, he should be informed that the charge will be higher 
for bad than for good copy. There should be no indefiniteness 
on this point, as somebody must pay for delays occasioned by 
illegible copy, or copy negligently prepared. In examining 
copy —and all copy should be examined before allowing the 
customer to depart—let there be no doubt about figures or 
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such capital letters as I, J,S, T and Y innames. Where obscu- 
rity appears in copy, have the customer rewrite the words or 
figures plainly —it is not good policy to do this for him. No 
work can be prosecuted earnestly where there is not a plain 
understanding or its responsibility divided between customer 
and contractor. Never trust instructions to memory; take all 
such down in writing, briefly but plainly, and attach these to 
the copy. Begin right, by fixing a price for the composition of 
all work, and charge extra for alterations other than typograph- 
ical or mechanical errors. The writer has a case in mind where 
a lot of copy was delivered in a miscellaneous way for a 
sixty-four-page leaflet containing descriptive matter and illus- 
trations. The copy was set up as installments came in, and 
when the matter was ready for casting up into pages it was 
found that the customer had sent in enough manuscript, with 
cuts added, to make over twelve pages extra. What was to be 
done in such an emergency? Simply this: The amount of 
matter had to be cut down in the proofs, some reset, the cuts 
rejustified, and the pages made up, only to find that again the 
amount of matter had to be ‘“‘pruned’’ down and the cuts 
again rejustified before the make-up of sixty-four pages was 
complete. The young man who made the estimate for the 
printing of this leaflet was much surprised when told that this 
extra outlay for composition and changes had been the cause 
of the job being done at a loss of over $40. The work, in the 
first place, had been taken at so low a price as to barely cover 
cost, notwithstanding the edition was 75,000 copies. Had the 
precaution suggested regarding charge for alterations formed 
a part of the estimate for this job of work, no such loss could 
have occurred. 

It is astonishing how small a number of persons know how 
to give an intelligent order for printing, binding or engraving. 
Many of these even expect the printer to edit their copy and to 
make extravagant alterations in the composition after seeing 
proof of their matter. Avoid doing the former, and strenu- 
ously and politely object to the latter, unless justly compensated 
for the extra time it will take to do this; ever keeping in mind 
that working time is very valuable and must yield a profit 
instead of a loss, if a business is.to become remunerative and 
satisfactory. In writing up an estimate, never forget that time 
takes its place with such items as paper, composition and press- 
work. In this item of time such incidentals as rent, heat, light, 
insurance, waste and office expense should be borne in mind 
and an equivalent put to its credit. This is too often neglected, 
and instead the estimate goes in to cover only paper, composi- 
tion and presswork in general cases. The error arises because 
of fear that some one else will underbid and the job pass into 
the hands of a rival in trade. 

Do not guarantee too much to a customer, even when he 
seems willing to accord all that is asked in the way of price for 
contemplated printing. Whatever may be the prices quoted to 
a customer, there is always the probability that he will consider 
them above that of a competitor. If the estimated cost is 
reasonable and just, the amount asked should be adhered to, 
provided there appears no method by which the presswork or 
other items in the estimate can be modified to suit the demands 
of the customer. Printing is like almost all other kinds of 
merchandise, some worth twice as much as others. Whatever 
agreement you make, keep it, even if at a loss —confidence 
and probity will win in the end. 

In making estimates for printing, besides the items of stock, 
labor, etc., there should be considered the actual facilities at 
command to execute orders. As adequate light, heat and 
hygienics add to the vitality of mind and body, so will it be 
found that twelve competent workmen will produce more work 
and better results than an equal number of similar men in a 
workroom devoid of these essentials to economic returns. So 
will the presence of a systematic and considerate foreman in 
any department add to the output of the employes, as against a 
niggardly, haggish man in a position of authority over his 
workmen. The lack of proper machinery, insufficient type and 








































composing room accessories, as well as suitable grades of 
stock, ink, etc., including good composition rollers, will be 
found a serious source of loss where such degenerate conditions 
exist. Aim to have all work done well, even though facilities 
are inferior; to make good work pay under such disadvantages, 
give it closer attention in the details of the estimate. It is not 
an unusual thing for some printing office owners and managers 
to deliberately give away the benefits of their superior facilities 
to the advantage of customers, with the sole view of adding to 
the number of these, or winning such from rival concerns. This 
is the height of folly, and no judicious business man should be 
so forgetful of his own interests as to almost wantonly throw 
away the essential parts of his plant. The public is clamorous, 
and is apt to thanklessly take all that is offered it for nothing. 

In the making out of estimates far too great a difference 
exists. This difference may be ascribed to several causes, 
chief among which is the lack of a thorough knowledge of the 
prices of stock and the processes through which a piece of 
printing must pass before becoming perfect. It will be found 
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ery. Flat printing surfaces, with lettering, are very deceptive 
as to the amount of ink consumed in printing an edition of 
1,000 impressions, say 9 by 14 inches; such a plate with fair 
red at 75 cents a pound, will require nearly five pounds, pro- 
vided the color is well ground and runs freely —that is, not 
‘‘cake’’ on the block. The same plate, without lettering, will 
take at least one pound more. Capable workmen, as in all 
other cases, know just how much or how little of a color is 
necessary to produce proper results; while the inexperienced 
man may waste almost as much as the job requires. The 
value of an ink cannot always be conceded by the price it is 
sold at. As inks are made for special uses, such as hard papers, 
coated papers, book papers, writing papers, etc., it is econom- 
ical to employ the kind best suited for the paper stock. 
Fairly strong but free-working inks are best for open type and 
cut printing, even at a high or moderate price, because the color 
is good and far extending in opaqueness and covering merits. 

The writer is not an advocate of published estimates, believ- 
ing that few experts at making these desire to publicly give 





LEORDIAN. 


that many men today are occupying positions in printing estab- 
lishments, writing out estimates, who are totally unfitted for 
such responsible work, by reason of the limited knowledge 
they possess in the matter of actual cost of production. Such 
men are a menace to the printing business, and a sure 
“Jonah” to their employers. How many of such men know, 
for example, that the performance of a printing press is affected 
by the nature and various grades of paper? How the various 
grades of paper should be treated to get the best results, in so 
far as black and colored inks are concerned? When rollers are 
in proper condition to ‘‘take”’ any of the many grades and 
colors of inks; and when not in condition, how they are to be 
made to work satisfactorily? Whether a slow-drying ink or a 
quick-drying ink is best suited for a smooth or highly finished 
stock? About how much of any high-priced colored ink will 
be necessary to print a 50,000 edition of a type and half-tone 
cut form, paper 28 by 42; or a cheap red ink on a white-let- 
tered and solid block of poster work on same size of sheet, 
the run to be 5,000? These are simple problems to a person 
who has been ripened by experience in the details of the print- 


away the very foundation of the business they are employed to 
guard against rivals; besides, little attention is given by such 
men to those who rush into print to find out something they are 
unable to accomplish otherwise. As facilities, methods, local- 
ities, labor and stock differ in usefulness and prices, little cre- 
dence can be placed upon estimates emanating from peculiar 
surroundings, even when the estimates are made in so settled 
a city as New York. Here is one of two jobs that came under 
personal observation : 

Edition 10,000 copies; 2 pages composition; worked in three colors, 2 
pages at time because of close register and the party objecting to plates being 
used. 





Paper, 5% reams, coated, 80 pounds, at 8 cents................... cece ee $33-60 
UIE I ns nha avon ies odds geceee aacdanncccéaresseak. , SOG 
Make-up of three colors, three forms..............cccceccccceccescceces 6,00 
UIC CIENT rales 658 ce! ccn. Casula cudilnd tow dseevadanladwseatinel —ORae 
CURR DUCE BIG GOOG sos ois ke isa sces sapcescccs vsassccccentiee” - 9:00 

$127.60 


This job was estimated on as follows: One for $86; one for 
$130; one for $170, and one for $250. Only certain offices were 
allowed to make bids for this work. The other lot consisted 
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of printing on 20,000 blotters, 4 by 9% inches. The composition 
was put in at 50 cents by two parties, one of whom did the 
presswork of the entire lot in less than six hours on a Johnson 
8 by 12 Ben Franklin Gordon press, feeding over 4,000 per 
hour! The second party estimated the presswork at fourteen 
hours time and lost the job. Sequel: The feeder on the John- 
son press is little short of a wonder. 

Safe methods for making estimates are much more to be 
desired than to hazard a business on the veracity of an 
amateur’s published estimate, however business-like it may 
appear; besides, such estimates often create an open door to 
a dangerous rival, and thus destroy all semblance of fraternity 
and fair play among employers. 

AN OPINION ON HALF-TONE PRESSWORK DONE ON A 
Two-RoLLeR Country Drum.—H. E. C., of San Diego, 
California, has sent us a 22 by 28 sheet of eight pages of half- 
tones and type, printed with bronze blue ink, regarding which 
he writes: ‘‘I send you a sheet which was printed on a two- 
roller (plate-distribution) Country drum. Please criticise the 
presswork on same. Is it good, bad, or indifferent?” 
Answer.— Considering that the presswork has been executed 
on the kind of press stated, we consider the work quite cred- 
itable. While the cuts show weakness, in spots, because of 
insufficiency of rolling and coloring, still they bear the stamp of 
careful treatment and meritorious workmanship. You should 
have a better machine for so pretentious a showing. 

Not Type Printinc.—G. R., of Oroville, California, has 
sent us a printed sample envelope corner, and writes as follows: 
‘Will you kindly explain the manner of producing work like 
the sample envelope corner? Is this printed froma plate? Can 
type be substituted? Also; what ink is used and how are the 
letters raised?’’? Answer.—The sample sent has been pro- 
duced from an engraved steel die and printed on a steel-plate 
printing press; special ink is employed on such presses. A 
fairly good imitation of this corner may be produced with Lining 
Gothic, making an electrotype from same, printing in blue ink, 
and, after being thoroughly dry, embossed up, first securing a 
counter to fit the same. If you would know more of this style 
of printing and embossing, get book entitled ‘‘ Embossing 
Made Easy,”’ by P. J. Lawlor, to be had of The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

His O_p CAMPBELL PrREss Bumps.— W. I. H., of San 
Antonio, Texas, says: ‘‘ We have an old Campbell press that 
bumps when it goes on the impression. When I loosen the 
springs, it does not bump; but as it goes over the back center 
it jars. Will be glad if you will suggest something that will 
help me out of the trouble. The press has been through a 
large fire. I have it ‘set’ as near correct as I know how; had 
a new set of wooden bearers made here, and they seem just 
type-high. What is the best book I can get on the mechanism 
of different presses ?’’? Answer.— We fear your press is carry- 
ing too much packing on the-cylinder. The springs should not 
make the difference you speak of, if the cylinder is the proper 
height in the boxes and the wooden bearers true and conform- 
able with the form. There is no such book published. Press 
builders’ catalogues and circulars of their presses are valuable 
in this regard. 

CoLor Comes OFF SOAP WRAPPERS.—J. T. J., of Wood- 
stock, Ontario, has sent us a sample of a soap wrapper, printed 
in black ink on a highly glazed red paper, regarding which he 
remarks: ‘‘I have a great deal of trouble getting the ink to 
adhere to the glazed side of the paper. The company for which 
the work is done wants a blacker print, and more ink will not 
dry on the paper if I apply it. In fact, hard rubbing will rub it 
off sample sent. Can you tell me of any way to remedy this 
difficulty? Is it the fault of the ink or the coating on the 
paper? I am also greatly annoyed by electricity. As the press 
is a pony Wharfdale, with tapeless delivery, the sheets adhere 
to the cylinder. How can I remedy this?’’ Amswer.— There 
is nothing the matter with the coating on the paper sample sent 
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us; on the contrary, it is a splendid article, and will admit of 
working a stronger and deeper black on it, which we recom- 
mend. We find that only the engraved portion of the sample 
will rub off by pressure, the type lines being strongly and firmly 
set in color. If you will add an additional sheet over the 
engraved plate, so as to increase the impression a little more, 
you will find that you will obtain a stronger and fuller color, 
besides increasing the holding-on quality of the black ink. A 
tablespoonful of copal varnish, added to each pound of the ink 
you are using, will improve its color and enhance its tenacity. 
A warm pressroom will help to dispel electricity. Try running 
a narrow tape or strong string around the cylinder between the 
margins of the wrappers. 


CANNOT DELIVER PRINTED SHEETS CLEAN.—C. S. O., of 
East Dubuque, Illinois, writes: ‘‘ Please oblige me by explain- 
ing some method for preventing sheets from sticking to the fly- 
sticks on a cylinder press. I have run wires along the top of 
the sticks, and also procured some sheet-iron ‘spurs’ and 
tacked them on the sides of the sticks; but this does not 
prevent posters and similar work having wood type and cuts 
(printed on thin paper) from sticking on account of the ink 
that adheres to the sticks. Very frequent washing of the sticks 
with gasoline has been the only successful remedy so far; but 
this consumes too much time in a long run. The press used is 
a Cranston Victor.’? Answer.— You have, evidently, resorted 
to all the devices known for carrying a clean sheet after print- 
ing, the spurs being the best; but you are putting the press to a 
use not intended, i. e., printing posters and forms requiring a 
large quantity of ink to produce fullness of color. Presses, 
such as yours, with front and tapeless delivery, cannot be made 
to deliver sheets clean or to keep them from sticking on the 
fly-sticks with such a large body of ink surface. A drum 
cylinder, with tape delivery and spurred fly-sticks, is better 
suited for such work as you describe. Write to the builders 
of your press, for it may be that they can attach a set of tape 
rollers to carry tapes in conjunction with the fly, and thereby 
meet your requirements. If you had to estimate against a per- 
son properly equipped to do poster printing you would not 
stand any chance of getting such work, as he could run his 
press right along, and save wash-up delays. 


TROUBLE FROM INK OFFSETTING.— R. W. S., of Mansfield, 
Ohio, writes: ‘‘ We are having a great deal of trouble with our 
inks offsetting when only two or three sheets are laid in a pile. 
This happens when we print on white wove stock and rag 
envelopes. On cardboard and bonds we have no trouble. We 
have tried nearly every make and grade of ink. Our rollers 
seem O. K. Impressions are clear and distinct. Temperature 
of room about seventy degrees.’”? Axswer.— With such favor- 
able conditions in your pressroom, we are at a loss to conceive 
why your work should offset on some kinds of stock and not on 
others. Of course, set-offs will occur much easier on smooth 
papers than on those having a rough surface, as in the case of 
wove papers and bond papers or those of linen finish. A grade 
of ink that will be quite suitable for a rough laid, bond, linen, 
or absorbent card stock will not always be a safe ink for wove 
or highly calendered paper, or cardboard, as, for instance, 
highly finished bristol board. Black jobbing ink, costing about 
$1 a pound, fairly strong in body, and with a medium quantity 
of driers well mixed into it, can be purchased from any repu- 
table inkmaker. Such a grade of ink will work smooth, clean 
and solid, and will not offset, provided too much color is not 
carried on the job. If the printing is to be done on a job press, 
then feed the ink on with a brayer roller; if on a press with a 
good adjustable fountain, then set the flow of ink as close to 
Jull color as possible. To impart to the form a smooth and 
even surface of ink, and which will not be excessive in quan- 
tity, the rollers employed must be clean, and possess life and 
tack to properly distribute and lay the color on evenly. Rollers 
that are too hard or mushy will not meet this emergency. Send 
samples of the papers you have set-off occur on most frequently 























to your inkmaker, and explain to him what you need. If he 
understands his business, and your explanations, there will be 
no difficulty in supplying you with a suitable ink. 


PATENTS.— The Miehle Company has acquired a new bed 
motion, patent No. 615,887, by Charles F. Owen, of Chicago. 
A valuable principle in cylinder-press construction is involved 
in this invention. Its object is to provide the type-bed and the 
impression cylinder with independent motors, and to connect 




















No. 615,887. 


the two by a synchronizing-gear, so that while the bed and the 
cylinder are separately driven, yet they move in perfect har- 
mony, and without either being a drag upon the action of the 
other. This does away with the great wear that has previously 
come upon the gear connecting bed and cylinder. Referring 
to the drawing, an electric motor E is placed under the bed, 
and travels with it, driving a pinion 27 that meshes with the 
rack B, which is stationary to the frame. The bed also hasa 
pair of wheel-like pinions 12 that travel in a pair of racks 10 
that are placed in the position of the ordinary tracks. The 
cylinder is separately driven by another electric motor, not 
shown in the drawing. The connecting gears are of much the 
usual arrangement, and these are also omitted from the draw- 
ing. The claims indicate that the principle involved has been 
very thoroughly protected. 

In patent No. 615,897 Charles Potter, of Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey, describes a new type of cylinder press, which is neither a 
drum, stop nor two-revolution. The cylinder rotates once to 
each back-and-forth motion of the bed, but the speed of the 
cylinder is increased during the printing stroke and slowed 
down during the return, so that the diameter of the cylinder 
does not require to be as great as that of a drum-cylinder. 
The bed receives its motion from the crank 15, which recipro- 
cates the rod 19 in the guides 20. The guides 24 convey the 
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motion through a pin to the levers that directly connect with 
the bed. Another novelty in this press is the doing away with 
the usual anti-friction rollers on which the bed slides on the 
tracks and the substitution therefor of long runners, beveled 
at the ends, and traveling back and forth in troughs of oil. 





ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE, 


We consider THE INLAND PRINTER absolutely indispensable 
to anyone in our line who desires to keep abreast of the 
times.— /. Howard Edwards, Manager Telegram, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 
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NOTES ON PUBLICITY. 


BY F, PENN. 

It is necessary, for space considerations, that this department should 
be kept within certain lines. The space allotted will not permit of a 
full discussion of advertising methods, but so far as possible advertising 
ideas will be noted and brief comment made thereon. 

THE Capital Printing Company, Montgomery, Alabama, 
has issued a card for December with a calendar in the lower 
right corner, and in the upper left a pill box is attached with a 
number of tough-looking pills inside. The idea could have 
been worked out much better by a more refined treatment. It 
is not calculated to bring the customer who pays good prices 
for good work. 


‘* A STRONG CoMBINATION”” is the title on a blotter and on 
a circular announcing the combination of the printing plants of 
Mr. F. W. Thomas and Mr. A. H. Merrill, both of Toledo, 
Ohio. An illustration of the combination wheel of the safety 
lock on a safe, with the lettering ‘‘ Thomas & Merrill,’’ gives 
point to the title. It zs a good combination and good advertis- 
ing. Success to you, gentlemen. 


THE advertising of Old Underoof Rye in the Chicago 
dailies seems to be attracting considerable attention. The 
firm uses single-column three or four inch ads. referring to cur- 
rent events, with some striking 
cut and very little matter, but 
occasionally using larger space. JUTARO KOMURA, 







One of the advertisements is The new 
shown herewith. 

Japanese 

“COMPLIMENTS of John Minist 

Royle & Sons, machinists, Pat- _— ae 
erson, New Jersey, U.S. A.,” 4S im 
brings to my table avery pretty Chi- 
leather-bound vest-pocket cal- cago. 


endar diary, bearing the legend, 
‘* Profits in business largely de- 
pend upon efficient machinery.”’ 
The Royle machines are of A 
international reputation, and the 
little daily reminders should 
keep printers alert to where 
their interests lie —that is, in OLD 
efficient machinery. 

MuNnROE & SOUTHWORTH, 
‘‘The Acorn Press,’ printers 
and embossers, 358 Dearborn 


street, Chicago, send out a neat 


RYE in the Minister would 
be the proper thing. 
folder advertising their busi- 


ness. A Chinaman dressing himself in European garments 
is shown in successive stages, putting his legs into the coat 
sleeves and his arms in the trousers legs, etc. I do not think 
the circular is suited for a printer, and lacks ‘‘ pull’’— though 
it is very well done, and bright and pretty. 





GeEorGE E. Tracy, writer and illustrator of advertising, 
sends us an illustration of the advertising of Bloomingdale 
Brothers, used on the Manhattan Elevated road, New York. 
The design shows Santa Claus holding a tree. In the original, 
we are told, instead of the tree being part of the poster, a live 
Christmas tree was used, being fastened by screws to the hands 
of Santa Claus in the poster. The scheme was the work of 
Mr. Charles F. Jones, and proved very effective. 


THE time of the municipal elections is fruitful of various 
advertising schemes by the advocates of the several candidates 
for office. From San Francisco comes a half-tone of a scheme 
adopted by the friends of Mr. R. P. Doolan, a candidate for the 
office of superintendent of streets. A number of candidates 
had their names on streamers reaching across Market street. 
Mr. Doolan’s adherents had a photograph made of the street 
with its imposing banners, but afterward had their candidate’s 
name inserted in place of those of his opponents’, and when 
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the half-tone was made and printed, that street showed a unan- 
imity for Mr. Doolan that must have proved inspiring to his 
friends. There is a kernel in this for some other advertising 
scheme. 


AN advertising blotter issued by the Crescent Printing Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio, depends for its chief attraction on 
representations of the American and the Cuban flags. The 
name of the firm is given in a half-toned design printed on a 
white ground. The balance of the blotter is printed in black 
ink, with the exception of the flags, on a light-brown ground. 
It is a good piece of work, yet lacks that quality of pull which 
distinguishes effective advertising. As good, if not a better 
result, could have been obtained at less expense. 


James G. Mosson, agent for THE INLAND PRINTER in St. 
Petersburg, Russia, has forwarded a number of return envelopes 
for the convenience of this office. Readers who have been 
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studying the lettering in the advertisement of the Ault & 
Wiborg Company in our December number, may be interested 
to know what appears upon these envelopes. We accordingly 
reproduce the inscription, reduced about one-half. 


I am guilty of an error. In December in noting the work 
of Rogers, Peet & Co. I gave the credit for the whole produc- 
tion to Mr. Will Phillip Hooper. This gentleman now advises 
me of my error. He made the drawings only. The book was 
planned and written by Mr. E. T. Hall, who writes the adver- 
tisements of Rogers, Peet & Co. regularly. A number of Mr. 
Hall’s advertisements are submitted and they go to prove that 
Rogers, Peet & Co. have shown good selective judgment in 
securing the services of Mr. Hall. My readers can test this 
by reading the ads. of his concern in the newspapers. 


OnE of the best forms of advertising and that costs the least 
is to make the goods advertise themselves. To have everyone 
asking where the like can be had and who made it is‘ the best 
advertising that can be conceived of. Of this character is a 
specimen of aluminum stamping from the Foote & Davies Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia. The stamping is done on a heavy, 
grained cloth board and is superb in solidity, sharpness and 
brilliancy. Of the work Mr. Foote writes: 


Stamping with aluminum, or metal, is generally accomplished by smear- 
ing the side with a sticky composition of thick fish glue, which renders the 
book unsightly and, generally, too sticky to be handled. 

Lately, we have had occasion to do considerable stamping, and we think 
we succeeded in sizing the work almost as lightly as if we were using gold 
leaf, at the same time obtaining a clear, bright and well-stuck impression. 
Under separate cover, we hand you a sample. 

The cloth we have been using is an Art Canvas and does not show one 
particle of the glair; in fact, you cannot make the cloth adhere to your damp 
fingers. This sample we send, you will observe, is of a silk-grain cloth and, 
having a high surface, does not absorb the glair nearly as well as a porous 
material, such as the Art Canvas. 
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PRACTICAL NOTES ON BOOKBINDING. 


BY A BOOKBINDER. 


In this department it is purposed to give such notes and answers to 
inquiries as may be of value to the bookbinding trade, as well as to fur- 
nish a medium for the interchange of opinion on matters of interest to 
bookbinders generally. It will be the effort of the conductor of this 
department to answer all inquiries as promptly as possible, but as some 
matters require research, unavoidable delays must be expected. No 
inquiries suitable for answer in this department will be answered by 
mail. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

THE ART OF BooKBINDING.— By J. W. Zaehnsdorf. A practical treatise 
—— — many examples. 200 pages; illustrated; plates; cloth 


BOOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS.— By W.J. E. Crane. Gives descriptions 
of the various tools and appliances required, and minute instructions for 
their effective use. 184 pages; 156 illustrations; cloth bound. $1. 


MANUAL OF THE ART OF BOOKBINDING.— By J. B. Nicholson. Contains 
full directions in the different branches of forwarding, gilding and finishing ; 
also the art of marbling book edges and paper. Designed for the practical 
workman, the amateur and the book collector. 317 pages; illustrated; plates 
and 7 sheets marbled paper; cloth bound. $2.25. 


THE use of Keratol on book covers is steadily increasing. 
Some if2mo poets are shown bound in a morocco-grained 
Keratol with padded sides and stamped in blank and gold, that 
appear substantial and elegant. 


Most of the magazines were started by publishers who 
found it advisable to test the popularity of their authors before 
trusting them to book covers. Doubleday & McClure, working 
from the other direction, started with a magazine from which 
they have built up an enormous book business. 


LARGE atlases are a feature of Rand, McNally & Co’s busi- 
ness as everyone knows. They are bound in a rough-grained 
cloth stamped in blank and gold. The blank impression on 
these large cases wrought havoc in the bindery, breaking one 
stamping press after another. Finally, the press builder con- 
structed a machine with double toggles, double gears and 
double fly wheels, and with top and bottom blocks so strong 
that the friction clutch that starts and stops the press would 
‘throw out’’ before the machine could possibly break. Only 
a few of these machines have been built; but for fine graining, 
polishing buckram covers and heavy blanking, they are incom- 
parable. 

A. G. Mackay and M. J. Broder, of New York, have pat- 
ented improvements in a wire-stapling machine, to be adopted 
by The J. L. Morrison Company. Means 
are provided for shifting the wire-feed 
mechanism quickly into operative or inop- 
erative position, and a number of minor 
parts are improved and simplified, as the 
drawing (No. 613,210) will show to those 
familiar with the details of the machine. D 
‘is the driving-shaft, F the staple-driver, and 
H the anvil, having a movement across the 
path of the driver produced by the rock- 
lever K, yet being rigidly held while the 
former is bending the wire blank. 


For a bindery to produce fine clean edi- 
tions stamped in white ink is an indication 
of unusual ability in the stamping room. A 
few binderies have succeeded in obtaining exceptionally good 
results in this direction, securing thereby a profitable line ot 
business. Three shades of white ink are made —a blue white, 
a cream white, and a dead white. Avoid the blue, as it is too 
transparent. The cream produces a solid white with the 
fewest inkings. But the dead white in competent hands is most 
effective, drying a clear, brilliant white. Use the ink as stift 
and tacky as possible, as most reducers make white ink trans- 
parent. A little kerosene will soften it without injury. Some 
recommend the use of finely ground salt mixed with the ink to 
increase the body, and consequently its whiteness. Ordinarily 
three inkings are required, with plenty of time to dry between 
each impression. A clever manufacturer this season produced 
a line of juveniles bound in cloth, and apparently stamped in 
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an unusually fine white ink. A closer examination showed that 
a white cloth had been printed with an even tint on a cylinder 
press, only leaving uncovered those parts of the design that 
were to appear white. The whole design, which was quite 
elaborate, including gold, was completed before the cover was 


made. 


NOTES AND QUERIES ON LITHOGRAPHY. 
CONDUCTED BY EMANUEL F. WAGNER, 

Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited from 
lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Differences 
of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful 
consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly E. F. Wagner, 4 New 
Chambers street, New York. 

UsE oF CAOUTCHOUC IN ETCHING GROUNDS, AND THE 

‘REASON Wuy DIFFERENT ACID-RESISTING AGENTS ARE 
Usep.—G. A., New York, writes: ‘‘In etching on copper I 
was informed that a ground is used which is made of caout- 

chouc, and that this ground 
had the very greatest acid- 
resisting qualities of any etch- 
ground known. Could you 
enlighten me upon the way 
to make such a ground?”’ An- 
swer.— The principal compo- 
nents of a metal etching ground 
are asphalt and wax, also gum 
mastic, colophonium and bur- 
gundy pitch; these substances 
can be fused, without losing 
their respective peculiarities, 
penetrating each other mechan- 
ically but not chemically. Sep- 
arately they each have their 
drawbacks, the one being too 
soft, the other too brittle; the 
one resists the acid too much, 
the other too little; the one is 
changeable, the other is not 
transparent enough or too much 
so; therefore, a proper combination of several of these sub- 
stances produces the right result. The main point in an 
etch-ground is not to get the greatest possible amount of acid 
resistance, for that would not allow the acid to properly feed 
upon the edges of the lines drawn (so as to create a suffi- 
ciently broad and heavy line), but to have a yielding ground, 
that will show in a reasonably short time the effect which 
the acid has had in “biting in,’’ which means just as much 
as ‘“‘eating’’ away the ground. The use of caoutchouc must 
be restricted, as it hinders the above described operation. 
Caoutchouc in liquid form is obtained by a dry distillation of 
caoutchouc, this forming caoutchouc essence which is capable 
of dissolving more of the same substance. Alcohol will not 
dissolve it; in ether and coal oil it swells up and only partially 
dissolves. The best solvents are: essence of turpentine, oil of 
coal tar, chloroform, and benzol. If caoutchouc forms a part of 
etch-ground, alkaline liquids will not have any effect, and sul- 
phuric and nitric acids are about the only substances which can 
be relied upon to act upon the ground. 


“STYLE IN THE FINE ARTS AND IN THE WORKSHOP.’’— 
The heading to this note is the title of a work published in 
parts by G. Hirth, at 35 cents per part, showing by photo- 
graphic reproduction comparative studies in form from the 
antique and modern schools of art as contained in the various 
national museums of the world. ‘‘Ideal Man’? is the theme, 
and the work is at once exceedingly curious and instructive. 
The Inland Printer Company, New York and Chicago. 

Bonp ScripT AND COMMERCIAL Script.— A correspond- 
ent in New York, evidently referring to the note on script in 
the December INLAND PRINTER, asks if we make a distinction 
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between bond script and commercial script as used in headings. 
Answer.— There is certainly a difference. The script in a 
bond is written directly, with needle or diamond point upon 
the stone, without any other tracing than the ruling of guide 
lines; whereas headings, etc., must be traced so as to bring to 
a correct termination the start and finish of various lines, etc., 
involving more painstaking work throughout, costing about 
from $1 to $2 per line, and should always be estimated accord- 
ing to quantity of labor and skill involved. 

GEORGE FRiTz’s ‘‘HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY,’’—E. 
M., Victoria, B. C., writes rather angrily: ‘‘ If George Fritz’s 
‘Handbook of Lithography’ is published in the German lan- 
guage only, why is no mention of the fact made in THE 
INLAND PRINTER’S notice of the work?”? Amswer.—‘‘ Hand- 
book of Lithography,”’ by George Fritz, was spoken of in the 
June issue of last year, page 381, as being just published in 
Germany by Wilhelm Knapp. This would indicate to my mind 
that it was a German publication, but if any harm was done 
through my fault, I am sincerely sorry, and shall try to be 
more explicit in the future when mentioning such matters. 

DECALCOMANIE INK FOR TRANSFERRING TO AND ETCHING 
UPON UNDULATED METAL SuRFACES.—In producing decal- 
comanie prints for transferring upon uneven glass or metal 
objects for the purpose of biting in or etching the design 
thereon, the paper can be made just as described for ceramics 
(see ‘‘ Decalcomania Printing’’), but the ink must be especially 
made of strong and resisting substances, say, three parts mut- 
ton tallow, one part previously dissolved gum mastic, one part 
beeswax, one part resin. All these are thoroughly mixed over 
a fire, and finally an equal quantity of black lithographic ink is 
added, and the whole then reduced in the usual way by varnish, 
turps and dryer. 

JOHANN RotTrTacu, of Vienna, Austria, has patented a new 
transfer surface, for which he claims the merits of cheapness 
and lightness. He applies to a surface, preferably of card- 
board, a coating of 1,000 parts (weight) water, too parts gela- 
tin, 1 to 5 parts glycerin, and so much zinc white that the paste 
formed may be applied to a surface by rollers. He pours over 
such a coating, when dry, an aqueous solution of alum, dries 
and repeats until coating is insoluble in cold water. As any 
number of transfers can be taken from such a surface, he rec- 
ommends that lithographic drawings be made on them in 
preference to stone, as the transfer surfaces may be inexpen- 
sively stored for future use. 

IMPROVED BRANDAUER ROUGH GRAIN AND ALUMINUM 
Pen.— A Bodicker, New York, writes: ‘‘I observe that the 
makers of the Brandauer pen have now placed a pen upon the 
market constructed upon the same plan as I have advised you 
of and which you were kind enough to illustrate in the July 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. It seems that these people 
know a good thing when they see it. Inclosed please find 
some samples of the manufactured article.’’ Axswer.— Yes, 
the suggestion seems to have been snapped up quickly, and it 
is only an instance of the useful work of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
The fact that the pen is now to be had ready made is proof 
that it is accepted by those having to draw fine lines on rough 
and grained metal surfaces. I have tried the samples, and can 
say that they are a decided improvement on the best pen 
Brandauer ever made. 


WATERMARKS BY LITHOGRAPHY.—F. S., New York, writes: 
“In the October number of THE INLAND PRINTER you prom- 
ised to explain a method by which the watermark in paper can 
be reproduced in printing from lithographic stone. I have 
been carefully scanning every issue since, hoping to find the 
explanation, but have not yet seen it. I have now some work 
in which I could use such a process. Could you kindly give 
it to me privately? If not too expensive I am willing to pay 
for the information.’’ Amswer.— The method which must be 


pursued to print a watermark from stone is to raise the design 
above the surface of the stone by drawing the pattern with an 
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acid resist, and etching away the other part of stone and print 
without inking the plate, only allowing a sharp pressure, using 
a hard backer. The paper must be damp to secure the best 
result. Textures, grains, linings, moiré, etc., can be repro- 
duced; the more the stone is etched the nearer the effect will 
approach embossing. 


PRINTING OF MILITARY MAps.— From the Hungarian Mili- 
tary Geographic Institute, G. S. Bonn, comes a query regarding 
the surface-printing rotary aluminum press, asking whether the 
machine described in the August issue would answer the pur- 
pose of printing fine military maps. Axswer.—The speci- 
mens inclosed to me have been printed from engraved plates, 
and contain many minute but evidently important details. It 
would be difficult to print these on any other than a hand 
press, and at a very deliberate speed, and only from original 
engraved work. On flat-surface printing the finest work is 
obtained from a strong relief, and this is not always obtainable 
on aluminum, as high etching is risky and expensive, with the 
means so far at our command. The best military maps would 
be obtained from copper or steel plate engravings, though lith- 
ographic engraving and direct printing therefrom would give 
an approximately good result. 


To Wuat EXTENT Is IT PERMISSIBLE TO Copy ART 
Works.—J. E., New York: ‘‘ We at one time were ordered to 
make a lithograph of a certain subject, receiving the copy, cut 
from some periodical by our customer, and made a show card 
advertising a line of goods which this little drawing illustrated 
very well. Shortly afterward we received a bill from the 
Messrs. —— —— (publishers), for the use of the above design, 
which we were compelled to pay. We are asked again to 
reproduce, on a label, a design from one of the many war 
pictures of the illustrated press. Would we, by changing 
some little feature of the drawing, be safe in using a part of 
the picture?’?’ Answer.—I can hardly answer the question, 
‘Would it be safe?’’ but I can answer the question, ‘‘ Would 
it be honorable?’’ If there is a desire to make an adaptation 
from any design or drawing, the honorable course is to write 
for permission to do so. Unless the interests of the artist or 
the owner of the original design or drawing are directly jeop- 
ardized, few will be so churlish as to withhold such permission 
if the matter is fully explained and a sketch submitted. 


To Lay Down AN OFFSET SHEET TO THE REGISTERING 
MARKS WITH ABSOLUTE AccuRACY.—It often happens that 
alterations or additions must be made on color work by laying 
the key impression, dusted with red chalk, upon the stone or 
plate which is to be changed. Those inexperienced with color 




















work are apt to zeed/e the offset sheet down, the same as the 
prover does, which is not positively true every time. The best 


way is to cut, on each side of the registering mark, from the 
edge of the paper, as shown here, at A, so that when the 
sheet is afterward turned face down the part of the sheet 
containing the mark can be laid back and flattened over, so as 
to show the part of the mark which is at right angles to the 
paper edge, as shown in B. Then laying this sheet over the 
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work, and fitting to the marks as in B, will place the sheet in 
exact position; and rubbing the finger on that part of the offset 
which contains the lines wanted will transfer them readily in 
their place. 


PHOTO PROCESS OR BEN Day FiILmM?—M. P., Providence, 
Rhode Island: ‘‘I inclose a seven-color lithographed label, 
which has been done in Germany. The blue stippling and the 
half-tone tint in gray must have been done by process photog- 
raphy. Now, I would like to inform myself if it is really an 
economical method to do part of a job by process and the rest 
by hand. There must have been a key plate for this work; but 
how were the key and the process work brought together, as I 
notice that the blue, pink and gray have much handwork upon 
them?’’ Answer.— The specimen you sent does not contain 
photographic process work; the fine screen effect and the stip- 
ple tints have been produced by Ben Day’s latest films; the 
former, if carefully manipulated, will render almost a half-tone 
effect. There are eight colors on this work, namely: yellow, 
done in crayon; red, strong blue, and brown in pen stipple; 
pink, two grays, and light blue in Ben Day finest films. The 
fact that a key plate must be made for some colors does not 
exclude the use of process work on others, and a key impres- 
sion, dusted with red chalk, can be laid over any process plate 
and its lines rubbed down upon the same, providing the regis- 
tering marks were put on the original and match with the plates 
which are to be made by photography. The work is an exqui- 
site piece of lithography, and I would say that it is domestic 
work. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP AND COMMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY O. F, BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of 
new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions 
and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all 
letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to 0. F. Byxbee, 165 
Fair street, Paterson, New Jersey. ‘‘ For criticism’’ should also be 
written on papers when criticism is desired. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company : 


Steps INTO JouRNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman. Treats of newspaper 
work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its laws in an informal 
way for beginners, local correspondents, and reporters who do not already 
know it all. Cloth bound; $1.25. 


THE Christmas number of Art in Advertising has an attract- 
ive lithographed cover. 

JAMES GRAY, city editor of the Minneapolis Zzmes, has 
been elected mayor of that city. 

The Grundy Courier, Reinbeck, Iowa, published a twelve- 
page holiday number with thirty columns of well-set ads. 

THE Tomah (Wis.) Herald recently issued a ‘‘ Company K 
edition,’’ devoted principally to soldiers from that vicinity. 

Tue Thanksgiving issue of the Lincoln County (Minn. ) 
Clarion was voluminous and interesting, and contained many 
pleasing ads. 

THE Zuscola County Courier, Caro, Michigan, issued a holi- 
day number, the cover being in three colors — black, brown, 
and buff tint. 

Sam G. SLOANE has purchased the interest of his partner, 
W. B. Penniman, in the Charles City (lowa) Citizen, and is now 
its sole proprietor. 

Brains gave a good idea for holiday window dressing, and 
its reproductions of advertisements are very suggestive at this 
season of the year. 

LAWRENCEBURG (Ind.) Press.—You were very prompt in 
adopting the changes suggested in December. The Press is 
now in the first rank. 

BEETON (Ont.) World.— Your paper has a_ prosperous 
appearance and is also neat typographically — two conditions 
that usually go together. Ad. composition and make-up are 
very creditable. Presswork is also good, except in a few 
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places where there is an uneven color. Subscribers should 
certainly be satisfied with their investment. 

THE next meeting of the Illinois Press Association will be 
held in Chicago, February 8, 9 and 10. It is expected that the 
session will be exceptionally interesting. 

Tue Christmas number of the Windham County Standard, 
Putnam, Connecticut, had a special colored supplement, the 
entire paper consisting of twelve pages. 

Tue Bayonne (N. J.) Hera/d issued a twenty-page paper 
as a Christmas number, four of the pages being printed on a 
green tinted paper with a number of attractive cuts. 

W. C. McCiinTock, who recently had charge of the interior 
management of the Malvern (Iowa) Leader, has returned to 
Tabor, Iowa, to assume the publication of the Beacon. 


TueE Slater (Mo.) Zndex issued its Christmas number witha 
special cover in two colors. The publication is evidently fol- 
lowing the Missouri Herald idea, but is still a long way behind. 


THE National Association of Managers of Newspaper Cir- 
culation has been formed at Detroit, representing papers of 
nearly every State. The first annual meeting will be held in 
Chicago in June. 

THE Knox County News, Knoxville, Illinois, is a new 
seven-column, twelve-page paper, which starts with forty-three 
columns of advertising—an excellent beginning. Bright, 
newsy and mechanically neat. 

Gripsack, St. John, New Brunswick.— With the exception 
of the presswork on the half-tones, your publication is very 
satisfactory. Ad. display is neat and there is little to be desired 
in other details. The cuts need a careful make-ready. 

Tue Christmas number of the Beardstown (Ill.) News was 
printed on pink paper, inclosed in a highly colored cover, and 
contained a large variety of appropriate matter, fully illus- 
trated. 

THE Washington (N. J.) Star, always a fine weekly, came 
out with a Christmas issue of twenty pages, inclosed in an 
appropriate cover, the whole forming an exceptionally pleasing 
number. 

St. Mary’s (Ohio) Arvgus.— The cover made a pleasing 
finish to your holiday number. You filled the space within 
the border on this too full; there should have been a column 
less matter. 

THE Christmas number of the Og/e County Press, Polo, 
Illinois, contained twenty-four pages of good matter, attractive 
cuts and well-set ads. J. W. Clinton, its publisher, is to be 
congratulated. 

THE Northeast Nebraska Press Association calls attention to 

. the fact that many county clerks are violating the law by calling 
for bids for publishing the delinquent tax lists, board proceed- 
ings and legal notices. 

THE Christmas number of the Columbia (Mo.) Hera/d was 
inclosed in an attractive three-color cover. It was a ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Number,’’ and contained letters from the Hera/a’s 
children to Santa Claus. 

THE Chicago 7imes-Herald recently gave a most interest- 
ing description of Richard Paters Clarkson, editor and principal 
owner of the /owa State Register, under the headline, ‘‘ lowa’s 
Most Remarkable Editor.’’ 

MAXWELL (Iowa) 7ribune.— The Tribune was criticised in 
November. The sixteen-page Christmas issue was a good one. 
You should make the most of correspondence, making a sepa- 
rate paragraph of each item. 

THE Aurora (Ill.) Mews of December 15 was a 24-page 
sheet. The Mews is getting to be quite a metropolitan paper 
and is got up in good shape. ’ A number of half-tones are used 
in its pages very successfully. 

GREENUP (Ill.) Press.— Your paper, as a whole, is very sat- 
isfactory. The dashes between articles are so black as to nearly 
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obscure headlines. The larger ads. are excellent, while the 
smaller ones are weak through a lack of distinctive display. 
Paid readers should be separated from local items. 


SENECA (Kan.) Zribune.—I note that the 7Zribune has 
adopted the one or two suggestions made last May. The issue 
before me shows an uneven color. The paid local items 
should be run under a separate heading. 


THE Anamosa (Iowa) Prison Press’ Thanksgiving number 
was resplendent with turkeys, flags and colored inks. It 
required 29,700 impressions to print goo copies of the sixteen 
pages and cover, as but one page could be printed at a time. 
The work was very creditable. 

THE Exeter (N. H.) News-Letter is tastefully composed, 
well made up and a cleanly printed sheet. In its issue of 
December g I notice that Charles Marseilles has been favored 
with two special autograph signatures of Admiral George 
Dewey. 

THE Redwood Falls (Minn.) Gazette got out a special edi- 
tion December 14, consisting of twenty-eight pages, with 
special cover in colors, and containing a large amount of adver- 
tising, which would lead people to believe that times were good 
in Redwood Falls. 

Fort PLAIN (N. Y.) Standard.—If you would grade the 
correspondence, as suggested in July, there would be little to 
criticise. The Christmas supplement was a happy conception, 
and, aside from the ad. of A. Mark’s Sons, which was too 
crowded with large type, in every way creditable. 


Nobles County Democrat, Adrian, Minnesota.— The ads. in 
your Christmas number were nicely set, the larger ones being 
particularly well balanced. Box headings are a good feature, 
although a lighter faced border is advisable. Rather than 
duplicate matter you should have confined the issue to twelve 
pages. ' 

F. S. NEAL, Northville (Mich.) Record.— You certainly 
have a very nice paper for a village of 2,000, excelling the pro- 
ductions of many cities. Ads. are well displayed throughout. 
Display heads would look better if spaced less. Your blotters 
are well done and show good ideas, both in design and selec- 
tion of colors. 

Lous J. SALEK, Hinsdale (Ill. ) Doings.— I like the general 
style of your letter-head very much. The small ornament in 
the center does not add to it. It would be improved by taking 
‘Edited by D. H. Merrill’’ out of the panel and setting it in 
8-point Jenson on a line with the date at the left, and making 
the panel a little shorter. 

A TREAT was given the subscribers of the Macomb (lIIl.) 
By-Stander in December in the shape of free tickets to an 
interesting lecture by Hon. W. T. Davidson, editor of the Ful- 
ton Democrat, on ‘‘ Pioneer Times in IIlinois.’? The lecture 
was given under the auspices of the By-Stander and none but 
subscribers was admitted. 

BESSEMER (Ala.) Weekly.— Presswork is good and ad. dis- 
play is fair, but the make-up could be improved. A ‘‘sand- 
wiched ”’ column is an abomination, particularly if the readers 
are set in different sizes of type. The columns should be made 
even at top and bottom, making the type come to the end of 
the rules. Local items should be graded. 


AND now it is the New York Press. It offers to give $10,000 
to charity if any one of a number of statements it makes in 
regard to its circulation, etc., which are vastly different from 
those given in the American Newspaper Directory, is found to 
be untrue, providing the Directory will give $1,000 if a// are 
found to be true, the question to rest with the decision of the 
mayor. 

A. J. Rossz, Eskridge (Kan.) Star.—Those signed articles, 
in response to invitation, were excellent. If you are able to 
repeat this it would be a good scheme to run one each week on 
the editorial page. Correspondence should be graded, and 
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dashes omitted between local items. There is a tendency to 
use too large type in the body of the ads., but as a rule they are 
very good. 

BRIDGEHAMPTON (N. Y.) Mews.—The make-up of your 
last page would be improved if ‘‘ Real Estate Transfers ’’ and 
the short items following were put last and correspondence 
first. Ads. would look better if there was more variation in 
the size of display lines; that is, by putting one or two lines a 
trifle larger than you do, and the others a little smaller. Press- 
work is good. 

JonesBoro (Ark.) Svu.—There is a slur in the presswork 
on the fourth and fifth pages which should be overcome. 
Otherwise the paper looks very neat, there being an even color 
and impression, and many well set ads. The appearance of 


Photo by Curtiss, Madison, Wis. 





‘“* FINISHING TOUCHES.” 


the local items in the first column of the first page would be 
improved by omitting the rules and by placing an appropriate 
head at the top. 

GENOA (Ill.) Zsswe.— First-page ads. are very good — the 
best in the paper. In those of Thomas & Shattuck and Sabin 
Brothers the sameness would be relieved if the first lines had 
been made more prominent, similar to that of Crawford, Brown 
& Swan. Make-up is all right, except that I would omit the 
dashes between local items. ‘‘ Not Our Own Make”? is quite 
appropriate for your well selected clippings. 

THE McCook (Neb.) Courier affixed a sample of cloaking 
to a dry goods ad. in each copy of its paper. E. J. Mitchell, 
the publisher, writes that the postal authorities ruled that this 
made his paper fourth-class matter, and he was obliged to 
place a 1-cent stamp on each copy. Publishers who are 
inclined to this fad, and their number is increasing, should note 
this ruling and make advertisers ‘‘ pay the freight.’’ 

W. N. Curtiss, Naples (N. Y.) Mews.—From a news 
standpoint your paper is a leader; better filled local and corre- 
spondence columns are in the minority. It is carefully and 
properly made up and nicely printed. Ad. display is good. 
In the ad. of C. G. Everitt you should have made four lines of 
‘*For New Year’s Buyers,”’ as ‘‘ For New”’ was a bad division. 
The News ad. on the fourth page is a pleasing conceit. 

WIL.iAM R. Ewarp, Canadian Churchman, Toronto.—It 
was a pleasure to examine the Christmas number. The cover 
was very appropriate in design and coloring, and nicely 
executed. The ads. do you credit. The matter within the 
panel in that of John Kay, Son & Co. was a little crowded. 
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This is the only defect, although a heavier body letter than . 
6-point roman would have been better for the background. 

A. B. Woop, Gering (Neb.) Courier.—There is marked 
improvement in the presswork since the Courier was criticised 
in July. Ads. are very creditable, both in writing and compo- 
sition. The heads on legal notices are all right — one lead on 
each side of these heads, and also of the rules, is all that is 
necessary. For a new dress get 7 or 8 point roman — neither 
old style nor any of the fancy romans are advisable—and single 
lead it. 

THE Santa Ana (Cal.) Blade, not to be outdone by a com- 
petitor, uses the following as a leading editorial: ‘Our 
neighbor, the Orange County Hera/d, has a subscriber in Nice, 
France, and for that reason is disposed to boast of its ‘ Euro- 
pean circulation.’ The Hera/d is boasting without sufficient 
cause. The Blade goes to Canada, Honolulu, England, France 
and Japan, and we have all we can do to prevent it from going 
to Hell.’ 

C. W. Younc, Cornwall (Ont.) Freeholder.—Your paper 
has a very prosperous look—well filled with news, corre- 
spondence and ads, Three columns of paid locals I believe is 
a record breaker. Most of the ads. are well displayed and 
presswork is as good as the average. I should omit subheads 
to the correspondence unless there was something more 
important than “‘ Personals”’ or ‘“‘ General News”? with which 
to fill out the two lines. . 

CHARLES J. OLDs, Geauga Leader, Burton, Ohio.— A copy 
of your paper failed to reach me. For an increase of size I 
should prefer the six-column quarto weekly. The semi-weekly 
is not usually found profitable enough to warrant the change. 
Your note-head and card are neat and proper for use in con- 
nection with job printing. It would be better to have another 
note-head for correspondence relative to the paper, giving more 
prominence to the name. 

CuiiFFE D. MANLOVE, Carthage (Ill.) Republican.— The 
ads. in the Republican, with few exceptions, are neat and 
attractive. Fred Ryer’s is the most notable of the exceptions; 
there is too much sameness through the center. Your note- 
head is nicely arranged and well printed; it is also decidedly 
original. I append a portion: ‘‘ Cliffe D. Manlove, newspaper 
man, printerial cuss. He that tooteth not his own horn, the 
same shall remain untooted.”’ 

PALMERTON (Ont. ) Reporter.—Your paper can be improved 
by more impression and a little more ink. Make-up is good, 
except that the local items are spread too much. The ads. 
show good judgment and a tendency toward modern display. 
Borders add much to the good appearance of ads., and make a 
good ‘‘talking point”’ in securing contracts. A few more cap 
lines are also advisable, particularly in such ads. as those ot’ 
Shields & Company and W. Robertson. 


THE packages of Bank of Hudson ads. are progressing 
nicely. At this writing (January 5) Route 1 is in Pennsylvania, 
Route 2 in Illinois, and Route 3 in Nebraska. By referring to 
the description of the routes in last month’s INLAND PRINTER 
contestants who have not yet received the specimens may 
readily estimate the length of time that must elapse ere the 
package will reach them. Nearly every postal so far received 
contains gratifying expressions of pleasure. 

AN advertising agency that attempts to designate the exact 
style and size of type in which each line of an ad. should be 
set should know something of typographic display. I recently 
saw the copy of an ad., and not a large one, either, from a 
prominent agency, which called for thirteen different faces of 
type, to say nothing of the various sizes. Scarcely two lines 
were to be set in the same type, and some of the faces were job 
letters, and many were practically obsolete. 

Stuart (Iowa) Locomotive.—It is a pleasure to look over 
your ads. There is a great variety of treatment, yet all are set 
in good taste. The ads. of G. D. Eustis and the Green Bay 
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Lumber Company show original treatment. Among the larger 
ones, those of C. Traver & Company and Pat Ryan deserve 
particular mention. I would not agree to run reading notices 
all over the page. Items of correspondence should be graded 
and an extra lead placed between the paragraphs. 


GENOA (N. Y.) TZyribune.— Correspondents should be 
instructed to write with the understanding that their letters are 
dated the same as the issue of the paper for which they are 
intended; then leave off the dates and grade the items. Some 
of the ads. lack distinctive lines, although the portions dis- 
played are properly chosen. This condition is marked in those 
of C. W. Conger & Co. and B. L. Olney & Co. M. F. Kear- 
ney’s ad. looks well. Presswork is fairly good for a hand 
press. 

THE Sacramento (Cal.) ee is conducting a ‘‘ Holiday 
Shopping Contest,’’ in which shoppers, salespeople and adver- 
tisers receive cash and advertising space as prizes. Each shop- 
per must use a Bee coupon and patronize Bee advertisers. The 
coupon is stamped by the.merchant and returned to the Bee, 
which credits shopper, salesman and advertiser each with one 
point. The Bee devotes considerable space to educating 
advertisers and its well-filled advertising columns attest the 
profitableness of the plan. 


L. R. SHEPHERD, Maxwell, Iowa, business manager of the 
Oddfellow Publishing Company, sends a copy of the Jowa 
Oddfellow for criticism. The publication is a very creditable 
one, and the eight hundred people of Maxwell should be proud 
that they have an office capable of doing such good work. 
The half-tones do not appear as well as they would if your 
press had four rollers, yet an waderlay would probably have 
been ahelp. A light-faced parallel rule for head rules would 
be an improvement, and the pages should be numbered. In 
the make-up of the article, ‘‘lowa Grand Bodies,” in continu- 
ing from the last column of one page to the first column of the 
following page, ‘‘ continued.’ lines and a repetition of the head 
were not necessary. You should have avoided continuing 
back from page 11 to page 6. 

E. O. McLean, Ludington (Mich.) Appeal.— You have a 
good circulation and exceptionally large advertising patronage. 
For a flat rate on a paper of 2,000 circulation, 15 or 20 cents an 
inch, or from $3 to $4 a column, should be secured. All the 
ads. look well. The plan of the Roussin ad. is all right, but it 
is a little top-heavy. Put ‘‘Roussin’s Bargain Store’’ in one 
line —this will leave 
room for a larger head 
line, starting the body 
matter beneath. 
Where an extra lead 
is used between local 
items their appearance 
is improved; other- 
wise the make-up is 
good. 

ABBOTT (Tex.) 
Graphic.— You have 
the ads. in abundance, 
but are your readers 
getting their money’s worth? I should think not, with less 
than four columns of reading matter on the local pages out- 
side of advertisements. In criticising your paper it all depends 
on the point of view. From a moneymaking standpoint, it is 
fairly good; from a typographical standpoint, it is very poor. 
The ads. are scattered all over every page, with a few lines 
of reading matter sandwiched in occasionally; this should not 
be. Most of the ads. are too crowded, but otherwise show 
good judgment. 

Joun E. Cooke, foreman, San Angelo (Tex.) Standard.— 
Your ads, are most commendable throughout; it is seldom that 
sO many are seen without some to mar the pleasing effect. Out 
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of the large number in the two issues before me but two could 
be improved: ‘‘ At C. A. Probandt’s’’ (December 3), and the 
panel beneath, should have been dropped about two picas; 
and the heavy border on the ad. of the Lapowski Mercantile 
Company, in the same issue, should have been omitted — blank 
space around the ad. would have been better. 

COMMERCIAL PRINTING & PuBLISHING COMPANY, Red 
Wing, Minnesota.— I have little but praise for the Cresse?. It 
is nicely printed, and the ad. display is without fault. The sec- 
ond part of the ‘‘ Baccalaureate Sermon’’ head should have 
been leaded. Omit the rule after the line, ‘‘ Published monthly 
by the,”’ and in the next line put the initials, ‘‘O”’ and ‘‘T,”’ 
in the same size type as the 
balance of the words. Cover 
design is neat—the red ink 
should be more pronounced. 

Tuomas H: Sears, Wel- 
land, Ontario.— The boys have 
not turned your head, for you 
are publishing a paper in the 
Telegraph of which you may 
justly be proud. In point of 
news it has few equals, and 
has many commendable fea- 
tures—the space and care given 
to correspondence, the heading 
of local items, the manner of running paid readers, and best 
of all the market write-up, a feature which I have seen in no 
other paper. Your advertising patronage is large, but has not 
yet outgrown the twelve pages. Most of the ads. are set neatly, 
while a few others could be modernized to advantage. 

Ho ty (Mich.) Judependent.— You have no need to feel 
that your paper will get ‘‘torn to pieces,’”’ as it is a very cred- 
itable publication. The large amount of news is nicely made 
up and the ads. show great care and good results. As you say, 
the presswork is the weakest point. A trifle more ink would 
be an improvement. I notice a few of the column rules cut 
badly; it may be that the forms are locked too tightly before 
planing the second time. The quoins should be tightened suf- 
ficiently to hold the rules down when planed, but not so tight 
as to prevent their going to the stone with a few moderately 
light strokes on the planer. 

MIDDLEBURY (Vt.) Register, W. W. Beadell, manager, 
writes: ‘‘I send you a couple of copies of the Register; also 
a copy of our quarterly supplement, ‘ Vermont Illustrated.’ I 
would like your criticism on presswork of latter and general 
make-up of the former.’’ The presswork is exceptionally good. 
Just a little more ink could have been used on the half-tones. 
I do not see how you can possibly afford to give away so 
expensive a supplement every three months. Surely the few 
pages of advertising cannot pay the expenses. This work is 
valuable enough to be worth a price to subscribers as well as 
others (although a reduction might be made to the former), 
and the paper should be and is worth the $1 per year you ask 
without outside assistance. The make-up of the Register is 
very neat, the correspondence page being a delight to the eye. 
Your column of ‘‘Local Notices’? demonstrates that it is not 
necessary to scatter these among reading matter in order to 
hold them. 

A WRITER in Fame, in forecasting events in the advertising 
world two hundred years hence, thinks that with the certain 
advance in population will come a fourfold increase in the circu- 
lation of magazines and daily papers, and that it is among the 
possibilities for a leading daily to claim an output of 5,000,000 
copies per day. What will become of the new and multiplied 
generation of newspaper men? I am of the opinion that instead 
of such abnormal circulations the coming generations will con- 
sider that there is room for more papers. The tendency is cer- 
tainly that way. The same writer believes that the rural weekly 
will almost entirely disappear, as the daily will be able to cover 
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the bulk of the population. Not so. The suburban weekly fills 
a niche as a local paper which no city daily will ever be able to 
fill. It is not human nature for the residents of these rural dis- 
tricts to be satisfied with a paper that puts the news of their 
localities in an obscure position, where it is overshadowed by 
the chronicled events of the great city. No; the weekly was 
here first, and the weekly will be in at the finish. 


C. H. BowpEN, manager of the Observer, Dover, Maine, 
sends a copy of his new rate card with some sensible remarks 
in regard to rates and foreign advertising : 


The greatest fault I find with the average card is it charges too much for 
short-time ads. Our new card is fair to advertiser and publisher alike. It 
lowers the price of short-time ads., and slightly increases yearly rates — that 
is as it should be, for a regular advertiser gets more out of his investment 
than the spasmodic advertiser. Not only that, but a publisher will make 
more in the long run by educating his timid patrons, and showing them 
that he is not trying to rob them at the start. A foreign adver- 
tiser buys three inches space and wants top of column, next and followed 
by reading. Come to place a large ad. on that page and you can't do it 
without throwing him out; he practically controls that whole page. How 
many publishers would bother with a local ad. with all of these ‘‘ pro- 
visos”’ tacked to the contract? They place the foreign ads. in the best 
positions, give them all the discounts, and put the local man, the one who 
pays top price, in any old place. I believe the best policy is to use every 
advertiser alike, as far as possible; if you do favor any one, favor your 
local man — the one who will appreciate it. Give a foreign ad. a special 
position on some particular page, and should you move him one week, even 
to a better position, to accommodate a large ad., he will find fault and 
claim an omission. Your local man would not do that. Take the foreign 
ads. if they will pay the price for the position they want; if they won't, 
then let them slide and hustle for the home advertiser. Make him change 
copy, help him write his ads., show him you are interested in his success, 
and ten to one your paper will be full of good paying ads. If you don’t 
believe it, send for a copy of the Odserver and it will prove it to you. 


Ap. Sett1InG Contest No. 4.— The opening of this con- 
test has been long delayed in order to complete necessary 
arrangements. In the last contest 126 specimens were sub- 


mitted, and with the additional advantages offered in this com- 
petition it is to be expected that the number will far exceed all 


others. This time but five judges will be asked to decide the 
contest, each being requested to make three selections, and 
each ad. selected will be given three points for every judge 
placing it in first place, two points for second place, and one 
for third. The three ads. receiving the highest numbers of 
points will be reproduced in this department for May. At the 
same time I shall endeavor to give a complete description of 
the proper method of handling such an ad., together with gen- 
eral comments on the good and bad points of the ads. sub- 
mitted. I must, however, decline to give individual criticisms. 
Another feature that will probably give greater satisfaction is 
that this time the names of the judges, with their selections in 
detail, will be published. And nowI have an announcement 
that will be pleasing to you all. Each contestant, whether win- 
ning honors or not, will receive free a little book containing 
reproductions of every ad. submitted, making a most valuable 
souvenir of the contest. I have selected a dry goods ad. for 
the reason that it is one with which every compositor must 
deal, and the size is such as to give ample scope for the ability 
of all. The text follows: 

A warm feeling. We all need it these cold days and nights. Our health 
demands our first care, our pleasure next, and economy next. These three 
make it advisable for you to trade at Johnson’s popular-priced store. The 
best goods for the least money. Stock always complete. Seasonable bar- 
gains. Wool and fleeced hosiery. Twenty-five dozen fine all-wool, ribbed 
and plain hose, ladies’ and children’s extra heavy weight, special value, 25 
cents. Fleeced house wrappers. Five d6ézen extra-well-made, wide skirt, 
handsome designs, best value ever seen in a wrapper, 98 cents. Fur scarfs 
are very popular. We have all kinds, We sell as a leader a full-size collar 
with six tails, very handsome, 89 cents. Ladies’ winter jackets. Fifteen 
diagonal rough-cloth jackets, worth $7.98, for a few days, $4.98. Great 
blanket sale is now on. Come early. Samuel Johnson, 414 Main street, 
Brownville, Texas. 


Here are the conditions, which should be carefully read: 


1. Set in double-column width, five inches deep (26% by 30 ems pica). 

2. Each contestant limited to two specimens. 

3. Seven proofs (press proofs if possible) of each specimen, two of which 
to contain in the lower left-hand corner the name of compositor, employing 
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paper or firm, and address, to be sent to ‘‘O. F. Byxbee, 165 Fair street, 
Paterson, New Jersey.”’ ? 

4. Use black ink on white paper. Size of paper, 6% by 8 inches. 

5. All proofs must reach me by March 15, upon which date the contest 
closes. 

6. Mail proofs flat, between two sheets of heavy pasteboard. 

7. Order of wording may be changed to suit the ideas of compositors. 

Employes of job offices are not debarred. It will make the 
specimens appear much neater and avoid errors if the name, 
etc., is frinted in the corner. In printing the five specimens 
on which the address is not to appear, a sheet of tissue paper 
may be laid on the paper in such a manner as to receive the 
impression of the address. These five specimens are for the 
use of the judges. 





MACHINE COMPOSITION NOTES AND QUERIES, 
CONDUCTED BY GEORGE E, LINCOLN. 

Under the above heading will be given, from month to month, prac- 
tical information, notes and queries, relating to type composition by 
machinery. The latest inventions will be published, and the interests 
of manufacturers, printers and operators sedulously cultivated. All 
matters pertaining to this department should be addressed to The Inland 
Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago, in order to secure 
prompt attention. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR’S COMPANION; a treatise on how to operate 
and care for the linotype machine. By E.J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

THE MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT. By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago and New York. 

DuriNnG the month of November fifty-eight new linatype 
machines were distributed over seventeen States. 

It is reported that a St. John Typobar machine is soon to 
be placed in the office of J. J. Little & Co., New York City. 

WI1L.u1AM HALL, Knoxville, Tennessee, a linotype machin- 
ist, has been elected a member of the General Assembly of 
that district. 

LINOTYPE composition is done in the State printing offices 
of Pennsylvania, New York, Kentucky and Colorado, and is 
also used by the Canadian and British governments. 

THE Dow Machine Company is making rapid progress 
toward completing financial arrangements which will enable it 
to construct and market its excellent typesetting machine. 

THE Gibbs-Brower Company, 150 Nassau street, New York 
City, has made arrangements to act as the sole selling agents 
of the Chadwick Typesetting machine, and propose pushing its 
sales henceforth. 

THE Goodson Typesetting Machine Company has issued an 
illustrated and comprehensive booklet of its machine. It is 


neatly printed from type cast by its method, and reflects credit 


upon this process. 

THE St. Louis Republic has no fears or favors to ask of the 
gas companies as far as the running of their linotypes is con- 
cerned; by the use of kerosene to melt the metal they are 
immuned from the calamity such as happened to their New 
York brethren a short time ago. 

For simplicity in methods provided for setting type we can 
commend the device gotten up by Charles H. Cochrane, of 
New York City. With the use of logotypes and a system of 
channels, he proposes to increase the capacity of the composi- 
tor one hundred per cent. More anon. 

THE linotype machines on the Philadelphia Ledger are 
painted red. This is in keeping with all the other machinery 
in this splendidly equipped establishment. We do not know 
of any beneficial effect red paint has upon machinery, but the 
linotypes thus treated are not improved in appearance. 

“Cr is reported that the Chadwick Typesetter Company will 
soon complete the construction of one hundred of these ingen- 
ious little machines.! With these the compositor can set type 
with both hands —or rather, he picks up the type and drops 
them in a funnel, which can be done With either or both hands 
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with equal facility. No special nick is required on the type 
and no changes in the composing rooms are necessary. The 
Chadwick contemplates increasing the output of the composi- 
tor seventy-five per cent. 

A CORRESPONDENT who is an operator in a book machine 
office writes that he wrestles daily with stuff ranging from 
‘Klondike Karl; or, the Bounding Boy with the Billygoat 
Bang,’’ to ‘‘An Abstract Treatise on the Disassociation of the 
Terrestrial Planetary Conglomeration with the Infinite Corre- 
lation of Space.”’ 

Mr. H. H. MILLER, foreman of the Philadelphia 7zmes 
composing room, has so systematized matters and selected his 
force with such care that this paper is enabled to be issued with 
a smaller force and fewer machines than any other newspaper 
of its size in this country. The Zimes is also the banner news- 
paper in typographic appearance using linotype machines. 

Mr. J. O. GOODENOUGH has succeeded the firm of Gates & 
Goodenough as sole selling agent of the Linotype machine in 
the United States. He has associated with him Mr. S. S. Lesslie 
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typesetting machines, they will still lack the means of discard- 
ing imperfect letters. 


In Syracuse the scale of prices was raised for bankmen, 
admen, make-ups, proofreaders and others employed on news- 
papers who have heretofore worked under the old scale of $17 
and $15 a week for evening and morning papers. The machine 
scale being $18 and $21 for eight hours’ work, it has been con- 
sidered unjust by many that others of equal or greater efficiency 
should have been obliged to work nine hours for less than 
operators working eight hours. 


WE note that a new typesetting machine company is 
instructing young lady typewriters to operate its machines, 
claiming that great economy will result therefrom. It would 
be of vast advantage to all new concerns contemplating or 
adopting such a course to inquire into the Mergenthaler Com- 
pany’s costly experience in this direction, or the trials and dis- 
appointments of the St. Paul and Minneapolis publishers. Not 
one typewriter in either of the above cases became an accept- 
able operator when put to work in composing rooms. Dexter- 
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and Mr. George E. Lincoln, both gentlemen of large experience 
in this particular line. The many friends of Mr. Goodenough 
congratulate him upon his success, and wish him the prosperity 
to which his energy and ability entitle him. 


Some back-number croakers see only disaster to the print- 
ing art in the rapid introduction of typesetting machinery. 
They fail to consider that there are different classes and styles 
of such machines, adapted to different sorts of work. If it is 
the highest grade of work they are anxious about, will they 
kindly give any good reason why machines setting perfect 
foundry type will not give the same result as though the same 
type were set by hand in the old expensive way ? 


PERFECT work requires perfect tools, and type is the 
printer’s most important tool. With all their years of experi- 
ence in perfecting machinery for casting type, the founders still 
find it necessary to scan every letter very carefully so as to 
detect the imperfect ones and discard them before shipping to 
the printers. The finest grades of printing will doubtless 
always continue to be done by the use of foundry type. No 
matter how much improvement may be made in self-casting 


ity in manipulating the keyboard, without technical knowledge 
of the printing business, is of no practical value in a printing 
office. 

TuatT old and genial inventor, Mr. Merritt Gally — known 
in every part of the world where printing is done as the inven- 
tor of the Gaily Universal press —has now turned his inventive 


abilities toward constructing a typesetting machine. (That is 
not, strictly speaking, the name that should be applied to it, but 
everything of the kind is known as a ‘‘typesetting machine’”’ 
in this department.) Instead of casting type with liquid metal, 
he will produce them at the rate of 80,000 per hour by means 
of drop forging, in the same manner as coin is stamped, only 
Mr. Gally will stamp but one type at a time, and this type is 
less than one-fourth of an inch high, with their bottom ends 
shaped so as to be inserted in a groove cut in a specially pre- 
pared slug, made either of steel, aluminum or type metal, the 
two making a slug exactly type-high. These short type will be 
assembled in a line and automatically spaced and then swaged 
into the groove of the slug. The completed line, it is claimed, 
will make a beautiful printing surface, and will defy the asser- 
tions of the type founders that type cannot be thus produced. 
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The development of Mr. Gally’s system will be watched with 
great interest, and we regret that at the present time the 
scheme is not in a more tangible state. 


Some months ago eighteen Rogers Typograph machines 
were purchased by the Montreal Star Company, which, after 
being thoroughly tested, were found inadequate to the demands 
of that establishment. The Rogers machines were discarded, 
and after another unsuccessful trial of a different machine, lino- 
types were purchased. The announcement of the action of the 
Star management will have an influence upon the minds of 
some publishers in this country, who have perhaps felt it a 
hardship to be debarred from the benefit of fancied advan- 
tages in the Rogers machine, and have harbored a grievance 
against the Linotype Company for so vigorously protecting 
their patents and keeping it out of this country. In other 
words, publishers who may in the past have felt differently, 
will now be content without feeling that they are cut off from 
advantages they: might have enjoyed if they could have 
arranged to use the Rogers machine in this country. 


© ACCORDING to a recent announcement of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company there has been issued to this company, 
under date of November 15, as a result of long litigation, two 
new United States patents, covering broadly all the leading 
fundamental features of the so-called Monoline, or Scudder, 
machine. The court of last resort decided, in fact, that this 
invention belongs to the Linotype Company. The wide scope 
of these patents is indicated by one of the many claims, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘A font of linotype matrices, comprising a series of 
matrix bars adapted to be assembled in different combinations, 
each having in one edge a series of unlike characters independ- 
ently usable and less than the assortment represented in the 
font.’ Thus, as has been previously pointed out, the Linotype 
Company has been assiduously pushing the development of 
improvements and acquisition of patents from without, with the 
plain purpose of strengthening an already firm hold upon the 
business of making and selling composing machinery.“ 


THE general offices of the Unitype Company, located in 
New York City, have been removéd from their temporary 
quarters at 34 Park Row to 150 Nassau street, corner of Beek- 
man, more familiarly known as the American Tract Society 
building, and a suite of generous-sized offices have been nicely 
furnished and every means provided for the expeditious han- 
dling of its already increasing business. An exhibition room, 
to exhibit its various classes of typesetting machinery, already 
contains a Simplex machine, which is weekly visited by a large 
number of printers whose admiration for this unique and simply 
constructed machine is expressed in the highest possible terms. 
The advantages of thus having a machine in practical running 
condition, that prospective purchasers may actually witness its 
performances, are so manifest that the company has also 
adopted this method in its Chicago branch, at No. 188 Mon- 
roe street. Visitors to either city are cordially invited to call 
at the respective offices and inspect these meritorious machines. 

In the Simplex machine, built by the Unitype Company, the 
distributer and setting mechanism are one. None of the sev- 
eral different classes of typesetting machines is so beautifully 
symmetrical and none so compact. It is easily demonstrated 
that a room necessary for twenty compositors will hold enough 
of these machines so that an amount of work can be executed 
beyond the capabilities of one hundred compositors. Specially 
nicked foundry type is used. For distribution, the dead matter 
is placed upon a galley and from this a line at a time is auto- 
matically inserted into the channels of the machine, thus dis- 
pensing with the services of anyone otherwise than to replenish 
the galley when empty. It is ordinarily a one-man machine, 
with a capacity of 3,500 ems an hour, but it has a valuable and 
unique advantage over any of its competitors, inasmuch that 
its output can be doubled at any time by the aid of a second 
person to justify the matter, thus allowing the operator to 
uninterruptedly manipulate the keyboard. By this arrange- 
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ment 6,000 or 7,000 ems per hour are readily obtained. [How- 
ever, the strong points of the Simplex are its utility and cheap- 
ness, which will make it desirable for the offices of small 
means. It is alittle giant and will prove a valuable assistant in 
the composing room.”} 

C. Tue following notice is being circulated for this worthy 
machine: ‘‘The Johnson Typesetter Company, capital $3,000,- 
000, offers for sale 3,000 shares of stock. { The company manu- 
factures the Johnson typesetting machine, invented by F. Amos 
Johnson, which is fully covered by patents both in the United 
States and in foreign countries. The company has up to this 
time been in an experimental state, but is now ready to enlarge 
its plant and manufacture for the market. The Johnson type- 
setter sets type in any length of line, automatically justifies, 
and automatically leads. The machines are simple of con- 
struction and speedy of operation. Already the company has 
had many requests for machines, and the field is fully as clear 
in the line of manufacturing and setting type as is the Mergen- 
thaler in its own particular branch, and the Johnson can be 
manufactured and sold at a large profit at two-thirds the price 
of the Mergenthaler. | It is conservatively estimated that the 
proceeds from the sale of this stock will give the company a 
capacity of five hundred completed machines per annum, 
which will show a net profit of over $20 per share.” 


THE Sydney (New South Wales) 7elegraph has a linotype 
operator of whom it is proud. He is Frank Bevan, and a rec- 
ord made by him is given in a recent issue of that paper. It 
says: ‘‘ Last week, taking the copy from the box in the ordi- 
nary course, Mr. Bevan averaged 15,860 ens per hour for the 
whole week; and on Friday night, under exactly the same con- 
ditions, he set 129,015 ens in eight. hours, or an average of 
16,080 ens per hour, including corrections and loss of time in 
making up copy. All the matter set was in minion type and 
contained no ‘phat’ beyond the ordinary run of news copy. 
Larger results than these have been reported from America on 
a few hours’ trial, but in no case, as far as we are aware, have 
they been beaten as a sustained average extending over a long 
period under the ordinary conditions of office working. To 
give some idea to the uninitiated, it may be mentioned that the 
129,015 ens set by Mr. Bevan on Friday night in eight hours 
are equal to eleven full columns of the Daily Telegraph, or 
about two weeks’ solid work by hand composition.’”? The 
statement in the last few lines is absurd, since a good composi- 
tor could do the eleven columns in eight or nine days. 


THERE is a great diversity of opinion among the book 
printers of New York City as to the actual cost of machine 
composition, and information gained from offices using typeset- 
ting machines differs to such an extent as to be most astound- 
ing. A careful analysis, however, of the detailed expenses 
attached to machine composition appears to place the cost per 
thousand ems at a larger sum than many have heretofore sup- 
posed, But there should be no excuse for such wide differences 
among men in the same line of business and with equal facilities 
for ascertaining the actual cost. There is one class of printers 
who, in reckoning the cost of machine composition, apparently 
charge the entire expense of their composing rooms against the 
machines, even though they are also doing composition by 
hand. In such offices, to charge the entire salaries of the fore- 
man, make-ups, proofreaders and other such employes is unjust 
to the machines; these expenses should be divided pro rata and 
a more accurate cost would be secured. This is undeniably 
safer for financial welfare, however, than the other extreme, as 
too many have learned to their dismay. This latter class base 
their calculations on the scale of prices given by a few typo- 
graphical unions where a piece scale is given, and they gain the 
knowledge that where a scale of 40 cents per thousand ems for 
hand composition is in vogue a machine scale of 12 cents is 
given for day work in machine book offices. They know that 
in both cases this is for corrected matter upon the galleys, and 
that the cost of the subsequent handling of the matter is about 


























the same. They add a few cents to each thousand ems for 
incidental expenses and also for profit upon the work, and not 
until the sheriff has made their acquaintance do they realize that 
they cannot afford to estimate in this manner. Much of this 
state of affairs arises from the newness of the situation and 
much from the differing classes of work done by each office, 
but the sooner an intelligent and fair understanding of the mat- 
ter is arrived at the better it will be for all parties concerned, as 
at the present time the price of machine book composition varies 
from 35 to 70 cents per thousand ems. 


LINOTYPE metal which becomes soft not only has accu- 
mulated in the spaces between its molecules small particles 
of dirt and dust, but it has lost some of its metallic nature 
through its component parts having become oxidized. Lead, 
antimony and tin does. not ‘‘go off’? in vapor. The tempera- 
ture at which this could occur is far greater than could be 
obtained in the linotype metal pot. Any loss which occurs is 
brought about by the oxidizing which is always taking place. 
All the old slugs should be put into a large pot —so arranged 
that the smoke and products of combustion can escape — and 
melted down, care being taken that no greater temperature 
than 600° Fahr. be reached. Constant stirring will soon bring 
the oxide, dirt and other impurities to the top. These must be 
skimmed off, and then the metal thoroughly agitated by stirring 
with green wood, or by introducing, by means of an inverted 
and perforated ladle, pieces of tallow and resin. These, giving 
off much gas, cause a violent bubbling, and bring to the top 
any remaining oxide, at the same time causing a complete 
remixing of the ingredients. Small pieces of renovating 
metal, which can be obtained of any of the linotype metal 
dealers, must be added in the proportion of about four pounds 
to every one hundred pounds of metal, and then the whole 
stirred for some time until the alloy ig wholly absorbed. The 
new metal thus obtained can be run into molds, and the ingots 
are then ready for use in the metal pot of the machine. All 
mixing or doctoring in. the linotype metal pots should be 
shunned. Good metal means good printing. 


Mr. DonGcE, president of the Linotype Company, was lately 
the innocent cause of great perturbation upon the part of a 
couple of employes of a new typesetting machine company. 
This particular machine, which, by the way, is full of extraor- 
dinarily good promise, has not been upon exhibition to the 
public, and but few have been favored with a view of it. Mr. 
Dodge, however, had been invited to call, in company with 
the inventor, at 10:30 A.M. on the day in question, and the 
operator and the constructing machinist were putting the 
machine “‘ through its paces” at a much earlier hour in ofder 
that all might be in readiness for the expected distinguished 
visitor, when the door suddenly opened and a gentleman 
brusquely entered, to their great surprise. ‘‘ That’s him now,” 
one whispered to the other, and they both stopped work. 
“‘Don’t stop it; keep it going right along,’’ commanded the 
visitor, removing his hat and coat and giving unmistakable 
evidence that he had come to stay until he knew all about the 
machine. Upon examining it minutely for a while he aston- 
ished the machinist by telling him to remove a back plate, 
that he might see an eccentric gear that had given considerable 
trouble and thought to make, and which no one knew of except 
the inventor and himself. The machinist was so utterly over- 
come that he complied with the request. ‘‘Now,’’ said the 
visitor, ‘‘take out that lower pinion that I may see the con- 
cealed cam which actuates the justifying mechanism and which 
is connected to the levers of the keyboard with hardened steel 
strips three inches in length and tapering from three-fourths of 
an inch to one-quarter!’? The operator dropped limp from 
his stool. The machinist stared with blanched face at the vis- 
itor. He had always heard’ of Mr. Dodge’s phenomenal con- 
ception of machinery, but no one short of a wizard could 
know of the mechanism which he had asked to see and which 
was the vital secret of the machine. He began to stammer: 
5-6 
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‘*Why, really, Mr. Dodge, I can’t—’’ ‘‘Dodge? Mr. Dodge! 
Why, what’s the matter with you? I’m not Mr. Dodge. I’m 
the senior partner of the firm of patent attorneys who have 
been working upon this machine for five years. Come, now, 
take out that pinion; I’ve no time to lose!” 








PATENTS. 


The Thorne Typesetting Machine Company owns three 
patents recently issued on type-composing machinery. No. 
614,660, by E. F. Linke, describes a lead-extracting device. 
The leads L, are made with holes to receive the knob of a 
puller that withdraws them from between the lines and drops 
them into the receptacle tog. No. 614,661 describes a new 
type-channel follower for the distributing cylinder of the new 
Thorne or Simplex machine. The illustration gives a side 
view. This new form of follower is necessary because of the 
type-separating machine, patent No. 614,632, by E. F. Linke 
and G. L. Willey, which supplies the type to the distributing 
cylinder, in the place of the boy heretofore required on Thorne 
machines. The type is placed on the galley 27, and carried 
line by line to the left, where a section of the distributing cylin- 
der to is shown. The drawing shows a line of type about to 
be inserted in the channel 85. These three inventions consti- 
tute an important improvement in the machines, and have 
much to do with the increased efficiency of the Simplex type- 
setter. 

There are ten linotype patents to report this month, and all 
but the last here mentioned have been assigned to the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, of New York. No. 614,550, by 
C. L. Ireland, of New York, and F. J. Wich, of Manchester, 
England, is an improved vise-jaw for clamping the line of mat- 
rices. The jaws have faces z, that turn on a ball joint and thus 
accommodate themselves to the end of the line of matrices, 
which may be out of true because of foreign matter between 
some of the matrices. It will be recognized that this invention 
will remove one cause of fins. 

W. J. Lewis and others, of Manchester, in patent No. 
614,561, describe a mechanism for relieving the matrices and 
spacers from friction during justification. The vertically-mov- 
ing matrix-transporter N is connected with a spring-actuated 
catch n* to lock it down, and a rock-shaft n® is provided with 
an arm to disengage the catch at the proper time. 

W. H. Lock and John Place, of Manchester, have devised 
No. 614,562, which provides a detachable mold-block, having 
its rear face.so shaped that a slug may be cast adapted to rest 
at right angles on the curve of a printing cylinder, and also hav- 
ing a partially flat lower surface for resting on the flat bed of a 
printing press. The product of a machine provided with such 
a mold-block is shown in the illustration. 

O. V. Sigurdsson, of Manchester, in patent No. 614,582, 
shows an improved ejector-blade so made that its dimensions 
may be modified, adapting it for use with various lengths and 
thicknesses of linotypes, and thus avoiding the necessity for 
changing the ejector-blade when there is a change of measure. 

Patents Nos. 614,588, 614,589 and 614,590, by F. J. Wich 
and C. L, Ireland, detail a trimming mechanism for linotype 
machines, which permits automatic changes in the action of 
the knives to accommodate them to trimming linotypes bearing 
two-line letters, and then return to trimming normal linotypes, 
without any special care or loss of time on the part of the 
operator. An automatic tripping mechanism moves one of the 
knives out of the way of the overhang of the linotype bearing 
the two-line letter, and when a normal linotype reaches the 
trimming mechanism the tripper does not operate. The illus- 
tration shows a rear elevation of the movable knife and knife- 
guide. 

The alterations required in the standard form of linotype 
machine to adapt it to the use of the new two-letter matrices 
have just been patented (No. 615,909) by John R. Rogers. 
The illustration shows a detail, from which those familiar with 
the machines will understand how it-is possible to maintain 
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some of the matrices in a line at a different elevation from 
others in order to bring the secondary characters into casting 
position in the mold. 

An adjustable trimming-knife for linotype machines is the 
subject of patent No. 614,602, by George A. Bates, of New 
York. Behind the knife B he places a wedge E, the shifting of 
which adapts the knife to trimming the various thicknesses of 
the slugs. 

T. P. Ritzema, of Blackburn, England, in patent No. 
614,762, describes an improvement in linotype machines, the 
object of which is to insure the space-bands and matrices being 
pressed down and level before they leave the assembling- 
block, avoiding the occasional necessity of the operator’s 
pushing them down by hand. He places a spindle at the point 
where the tops of the matrices and spaces, as they are raised 
by the assembling-block, will come into contact therewith and 
be pressed level before they are carried away to the mold by 
the shifter-arms. 


THE OLD-TIME PRINTERS’ BANQUET. 

The Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chicago celebrated 
Franklin’s birthday on January 17, by a banquet at the Sherman 
House, Chicago. A concert programme was rendered by the 
orchestra while the company was banqueting, and at the close 
of the supper Col. D. J. Hynes, the president of the associa- 
tion, delivered his annual address. Following this Gen. John 
C. Black responded to the toast, ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin, Printer,’’ 
and George E. Cooke read an original poem entitled ‘‘ His 
Last Christmas,’’ printed copies of which were distributed dur- 
ing the evening as a souvenir. of the occasion. M. H. Madden 
responded to the toast, ‘‘ The Old-Time Printer,’’ this speech 
ending the anniversary exercises. Hon. Carter H. Harrison, 
mayor of Chicago, was down for an address, but was not able 
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to be present. Letters and telegrams were received from 
prominent printers in all parts of the country, expressing best 
wishes for the evening’s enjoyment, and the continued prosper- 
ity of the association. At the close of the speaking the room 
was cleared, and dancing was indulged in until the small hours 
of the morning. Over three hundred people were present, and 
the affair was declared by all to have been the most enjoyable 
yet given in the history of the association. 





PROOFREADERS’ SOCIETIES. 

LONDON ASSOCIATION OF CORRECTORS OF THE PRESS,— 
The annual list of members, just issued, shows a roster num- 
bering not far from five hundred. The annual dinner — which 
is quite a feature of this organization— will be held February 
25, the Hon. W. F. Danvers Smith, M. P., in the chair. 
Encouraged by the success of the first and second Readers’ 
pensions, the Readers’ Pension Committee has decided to 
found a third. These pensions are intended as a provision 
for old age. The establishment of a sick fund is under con- 
sideration. Altogether the society is in a flourishing condition. 


CHICAGO SOCIETY OF PROOFREADERS.— At the January 
meeting of this society, held in room 805 Steinway. Hall, the 
attendance was not very large. In one view, this fact was not 
discouraging, for the reason that most of the absentees were 
prevented from attending by the busy times prevailing in many 
offices. The chief business of the evening was consideration of 
the proposed amendments to the ‘‘ Stylebook”’ of the society. 
The discussion was a very interesting one, valuable suggestions 
being offered by Dr. Samuel Willard and Prof. Elias Colbert. 
Orders for the ‘‘ Stylebook’’ have come from every State in the 
Union, from Canada, Honolulu and New Zealand. The treas- 
urer, Mr. E. T. Gilbert, had the misfortune on New Year’s Day 
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to fall and break his arm. Three applications for membership 
were received. 

THE BosTON PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, following the 
lead of the Chicago Society, and with similar objects and 
interests, was organized in 1895, and now has a membership 
of about fifty. The honorary roll includes the names of Mar- 
shall T. Bigelow, of the University Press, and Leroy A. Whit- 
tier, of the Riverside Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The 
business meetings are held monthly, and social gatherings are 
occasionally indulged in. In the summer of 1898 the members 
and their friends contributed $43 to the Massachusetts Volunteer 
Aid Association to help fit out a hospital ship for the service of 
wounded soldiers. 


NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION. 


CONDUCTED BY ED S. RALPH. 

Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment on the 
composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens for this depart- 
ment must be clearly printed in black ink on white paper, and mailed 
flat to Ed S. Ralph, 18 East Liberty street, Springfield, Ohio. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

VEST POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

THE COLOR PRINTER, by J. F. Earhart. Reduced to $10. 
Printer Company. 

MODERN PRINTING.—Section1. The Composing Room. By John South- 
ward. A handbook of the principles and practice of typography and the 
auxiliary arts. $1.50. 

MODERN LETTERPRESS DEsIGNS.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. Vols. Ill, IV and V. 60 cents each. 
Specify which volume is wanted. 

MAGNA CHARTA Bonp Aps.—The complete set of 148 designs submitted 
in the advertisement competition of the Riverside Paper Company, in book 
form. 160 pages, 9 by 12inches. 50 cents. 

Jos ComposiITION; Examples, Contrast Specimens and Criticisms 
Thereon, together with a brief treatise on display. By Ed S. Ralph. A 
most useful and instructive book. 50 cents. 


DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JOBWORK.—A 50-page pamphlet, 6 by 9 
inches, with handsome cover, giving 86 designs for job composition, taken 
from the British Printer. Printed in fine style by Raithby, Lawrence & Co., 
Limited. 50 cents. 

Book OF DESIGNS FROM TyPE.—By Ed S. Ralph. One of the most prac- 
tical specimen books ever put into the hands of printers. 32 pages, 8% by 
11% inches; printed on the.finest enameled book paper, handmade deckle- 
edge cover, with outer covering of transparent parchment. 50 cents. 


De MonTFoRT PRESS SPECIMENS.— A penquiboentiy printed specimen 
book, 9 by 11 inches in size; bound in flexible cloth, containing 50 sheets of 
artistically executed samples of typographic art, color printing and engrav- 
ont. Specimens of half-tone colorwork by various processes are also given. 

J. C. Jones, Washington, D. C.— Your card specimen is 
very neat. 

Moss Layton, Springfield, Missouri.— Both specimens are 
neat and tasty. 

THomson & Co., New York.— Your blotter is very neat 
and quite attractive. 

WILu1AM Fo t, Clay Center, Kansas.— Your ad. is excel- 
lent and very attractive. 

H. HENNIGES & Co., Peoria, Illinois.— Your specimens are 
neat and of a pleasing character. 

E. D. MAtong, Spring Valley, Illinois.— As a rule your 
work is good as to design and very neat. 

T. J. Situ, Golden, Colorado.— Both of your cover designs 
are excellent and show considerable ability. 

WESTERN ADVERTISING ComPANY, Grand Island, Nebraska. 
Your specimens are neat and well displayed. 

H. E. Perkins, Kellerton, Iowa.— Your specimens are 
neat, well balanced and effectively displayed. 

W. A. Masstg, Penacook, ‘New Hampshire.— The Gazaille 
folder is a neat one. Your letter-head is also neat. 

Epwarp W. SrutTes, Grand Forks, North Dakota.— Your 
specimens are of a good class and all very creditable. 

R. T. HickMANn, Spangler, Pennsylvania.— Your work is 
neat and tasty. The balance and whiting out ere good. 

THE BULLETIN, Perry, Iowa.— The Normal School folder 
is a very neat and attractive booklet. It is also quite artistic. 

WILL N. TRAER, Vinton, lowa.— Your “‘ Literature’’ page 
is a beautiful piece of composition and is also artistic. For an 
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inside page, we would have omitted the outside metal border. 
Your other specimens are good. 

R. H. PARMLEE, Rochester, New York.— Your specimens 
are good as to design, and the display is forceful and very 
neat. 

G. W. Bronce, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Your ads. are 
fine specimens of forceful display,.correct treatment-and whit- 
ing out. 

HAROLD VAN TRumpP, Marion, Indiana.—Your specimens 
are all excellent and quite artistic. You deserve praise for 
the work. 

JACKSON QuIcK PRINT Company, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
Your blotters are artistic and very attractive. Good results 
should follow their use. 

W. L. PurRcELL, Moline, Illinois— The /urrow page is a 
beautiful specimen of composition. It is well-balanced, artistic 
and forcefully displayed. 

J. T. SHort, San Francisco, California.— Your ad. page 
makes a good impression. It is certainly an attractive one. It 
is also out of the ordinary. 

H. C. Situ, Lafayette, Indiana.—The Bennett-Taylor 
cover is excellent. We think, however, that square corners for 
the inside rule would have been better. 

R. C. OGpEN, Elmira, New York.— No wonder the party 
you refer to could get such work at a lower price than first-class 
printing. Such work is dear at any price. 

ALEX LEINKER, Keokuk, Iowa.—Your letter-head specimen 
is very neat, but the bill-head is rather unsatisfactory. The firm 
name should have been accorded more prominence. 

A. A. DEVANTIER & Co., Mount Clemens, Michigan.— Your 
blotters are excellent and very attractive. Your large blotter 
is a good one. It is quite original, and should bring in good 
returns. 

L. Hoover, Franklin, Tennessee.— Your stationery head- 
ings are neat, but the blotter has a very crowded appearance. 
This is due in part to allowing too much space for the monthly 
calendar. 

Guy E. Hooper, Omaha, Nebraska.—The Christmas 
remembrance sent out by the Daily Hotel Reporter is quite 
unique and one which will be appreciated by the fortunate 
recipients, 

THE HALE-STURGES PRINTING ComPANY, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Your blotters are attractive — rendered so by the presswork and 
color scheme ; but the composition is not well balanced, neither 
is it well clarified. 

O. C. PENotT, Washington, D. C.— Your Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
ads. are excellent examples of forceful display and correct 
whiting out, but the No. 4 example is not at all good. It is 
too ragged in appearance. 

W. C. Lawton and George S. Murphy, Chicago, Illinois.— 
The ad. specimens submitted jointly from the pages of Adver- 
tising Experience are certainly admirable. They are forcefully 
displayed and reflect much credit. 

Howarp Cuitty, Mitchell, Indiana.— The initial letter on 
your letter-head spoiled an otherwise most excellent job. We 
do not think your envelope good. The job for the Mitchell 
Lime Company is good. Both of the ads. are excellent. 

F. B. Cops, Mandan, North Dakota.— The No. 1 specimen 
is good as to design and is effectively displayed, but the press- 
work, as is sometimes the case, spoiled the job. Taking all 
things into consideration, the No. 2 specimen is the best. 

F, L. CARROLL, Manito, Illinois.—You have good ideas as 
to display, but you should pay more attention to balance and 
correct whiting out. You should try and dissuade your cus- 
tomers from using such cuts as are shown on example No. 1. 

H. A. McKnieut, Springhill, Nova Scotia.—Your bill-head 
is very good, indeed. We would advise at least two shades 
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lighter green for the tint and then use a dark, rich green to 
print the type over the tint. This will make a great improve- 
ment, 

THERE has just been issued by Barnhart Brothers & Spind- 
ler, Chicago, one of the most unique and artistic specimen 
books which we have had occasion to examine in some time. 
It shows the possibilities as to display work, ornamentation 
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and harmonious color schemes obtainable by a judicious use of 
the Barnhart product. It contains 78 pages and cover under 
the title, ‘‘Souvenir, 1899.”” The presswork is fine and the 
color combinations harmonious and pleasing. Mr. Charles 
Wagner, who has charge of the printing department of the 
Barnhart foundry, is entitled to much praise for the artistic 
manner in which the type work is handled. It will be appre- 
ciated by the craft and no doubt do considerable good as an 
educator, aside from being a great benefit to the firm who got 
it out. We show three of the pages reproduced in black. 
These specimens were each worked in two colors, but show 
up to excellent advantage in one color. 

G. A. CROWDEN, Mendota, IIlinois.—The first proof of the 
Haas & Tesche statement heading is decidedly the best. The 
customer showed decidedly poor taste in his choice. The 
note-head of this firm is a neat one. Your other specimens are 
quite good. 

Gazette, Hackettstown, New Jersey.—Your December blotter 
is a good one. However, we would advise the omission of all 
the ornamentation in the right-hand panel. This would have 
required much less work and made the blotter much more 
simple and attractive. 

M. S. RocKwEL. & Co., Springfield, Ilinois.— Your blot- 
ter is good as to plan, but the firm name is too small. It should 
be much more prominent. The words ‘‘ Bought of’’ on the 
Reisch & Thomas headings are much too prominent. Other- 
wise the work is good. 

N. E. ARNOLD, Grenoble, Pennsylvania.— We think if you 
had placed the wording ‘‘A Merry Christmas”’ in the upper 
left-hand corner, well toward the top, in smaller type, and 
omitted the ornaments at side, as well as the pyramid form, it 
would have been better. Also place the calendar exactly in 
the center of the space and the wording at the bottom in such a 
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manner that it will balance the top wording. Print the top dis- 
play line and your address at the bottom in red. This will help 
your blotter and make it more attractive. 


A. N.: RAINVILLE, Rutland, Vermont.— The balance on the 
Spotswood statement is not good. ‘‘To’’ and ‘ Dr.” are both 
too large. The firm name should have occupied the center of 
the measure. We think it would have been better had you 
broken up the wording more. 


THADDEuS S. WALLING, Freehold, New Jersey.— Your 
specimens are neat and well displayed. It is impossible, in our 
limited space, to mention each one separately. Send two or 
three specimens at a time and send them frequently. You will 
derive much more benefit in this way. 


EpMUND G. Gress, Easton, Pennsylvania.— The Carriers’ 
Address is very neat and quite artistic. It is very well written. 
The bill-head is also a good specimen. The outside border on 
your note-head is rather overdoing things. It would be much 
better with the fancy border omitted. 


MELVIN Z. REMSBURGH, Oceanside, California.— The name 
on the Holman letter-head is not prominent enough. The 
pointer on the envelope for the same person should have been 
omitted. Othérwise your work is very creditable, and we think 
you have made good use of the material at hand. 


CHARLES A. Roper, Indianapolis, Indiana.— Your speci- 
mens are very neat and well balanced. We would call your 
attention to a defect in your envelope corners. You do not 
accord enough prominence to the names of towns. This is an 
important thing and should not be overlooked. 


J. W. WaRFEL, Great Barrington, Massachusetts.— We will 
confine our remarks to your part of the work only — composi- 
tion and design. In the main, they are all good, some being 
quite artistic. We think the use you made of the material at 
hand shows that you got excellent and very satisfactory results 
from it. 

J. E. GILLette, Evansville, Indiana.— The rule design on 
the furniture catalogue cover is not very good; neither is it an 
effective. one. You should strive more after simplicity and 
effective display. As an instance of this we cite you to your 
own personal heading. The one in plain black is one hundred 
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per cent better than the one which you attempted to work in 
colors, and is much more artistic. The design on the Tri-State 
Fair Catalogue cover is a good one for that class of work and it 
is most admirably executed. 

CHARLES D. SCHOONMAKER, Genoa, IIlinois.— Your Nos. 1 
and 3 specimens are fair. No. 2 is inharmonious as to type, 
poorly whited out, and the type used for the business engaged 
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It is a bad plan to use a character ‘‘ &”’ 


in is too prominent. 
We see you have made this 


anywhere except in firm names. 
error on two of your jobs. 

Joun D. MiceEort, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— With the 
exception of the imperfections which you mention, your blot- 
ter is a good one. The color scheme is all right, but you 
could have very well dispensed with one color. We would 
have used red and green alone. This makes an excellent com- 
bination and a very effective one. Each of these colors adds 
brilliancy to the other. 

W. H. Bunny, Parry Sound, Ontario.— Your bill-head, 
while good, is not as artistic as your letter-head, which we con- 
sider a fine one. We would advise you to get up your bill-head 
after this pattern. It would be hard to get anything better. 
The general run of your work is very pleasing and neat. How- 
ever, be careful of your ornamentation and take.more pains 
with your reading matter pages. rare, 

EArt Marguam, Bloomington, Illinois.—It was a mistake 
to print over the half-tone cut on the cover page of the Zgis. 
It is quite neat otherwise. You should try and make the ads. a 
trifle more forceful as regards display. Have few display lines, 
make them forceful, and do not use too large type for the 
unimportant wording. Most of the specimens are neat. We 
think you do splendidly, considering your experience. 

ANsSLOW BroTHERS, Newcastle, New Brunswick.— Your 
folder is neat and excellent as to plan, but you should have 
taken greater pains in the joining of the rules. Your memo. 
heading is a trifle too crowded. You have plenty of blank 
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space in which to relieve the crowded appearance. Isolate 
some of the minor wording from the main display and place 
it at the upper right-hand corner of the sheet. Try this plan. 


W. H. Farranp, Milford, New Jersey.— As regards the 
Black-Tomson Cycle Company card, no border should have 
been used. The line ‘‘ Dear Public’’ is much too large. Taken 
all in all, this is a very poor piece of composition and an abom- 
inable specimen of presswork. Had the anniversary card been 
set all in lower case it would have been very neat. You should 
never use the capitals of type like that employed on this job for 
display lines. 

W. B. Martin, Salt Lake City, Utah.— On the card of the 
Pacific Lumber Company, it would have been better had you 
not boxed in the word ‘‘Coal’’ with rule. The pressman did 
not help your work out much. You should have accorded the 
name,of.the company a trifle moresprominence. It*is a bad 
plan to divide the name of 1a.company as has been-done on the 
card for the Grass Creek- Coal Company. The reverse-side of 
this card is all right. The plan of the cover page is good. 


H. G. Mick, Barrie, Ontario.— The display on the baking 
powder label containing the directions is much better than the 
opposite side. Do not try to have so many full lines in your 
display work. It is not a want of ‘‘full’’ lines, but rather a 
lack of forceful display. ‘‘Vince’s Baking Powder” should 
have had much stronger display on the left half of the label. 
The rest of the matter could have been smaller, and this would 
have helped your job out. Your ads. are very well displayed. 


J. D. & F. R. Bett, Hamilton, Bermuda.— Some of your 
specimens are excellent. Your booklet is a nice example of 
simplified, forceful display. The Abel heading is not at all 
good. It is too ragged and the Celtic and Jenson types do not 
harmonize. Your personal letter-head would be improved by 
placing the central portion in the center of the measure. It 
would help the balance wonderfully. Try always to secure a 
good balance and correct whiting out. They have much to do 
with effective composition. 

GEORGE C. Husss, Madison, Wisconsin.— The improve- 
ment in the School of Music Programme is quite marked and 
much more artistic than the original. However, we have a crit- 
icism to make on the job set by you. The hyphens should 
not have been used on each side of the word ‘“‘of’’ in the right- 
hand panel, and the word ‘‘ programme”’ in 18-point Cosmo- 
politan caps is certainly in bad form. Never employ capitals 
of such letters as this for display lines. They were never 
intended for use in this manner. Your other specimens are all 
excellent and neat. They reflect much credit on you. 


Henry J. HOOGENAKHER, Pella, Iowa.— We will refer to 
your specimens as you have them numbered. Nos. 1 and 2, 
your best specimens ; both good. No. 3, too many curved 
lines, and the matter is not at all judiciously placed ; the sec- 
ond printing should have been in some other color, black over 
black not being very attractive ; No. 4, in proper form; No. 5, 
name ef town too small, and the next to last line is too long; 
No. 6, ‘‘Manufacturers of” too -prominent,.and the word 
‘“‘Machines’? much too small; No. 7, a very poorly curved 
line — would not employ curved lines as they are rather out of 
date ; Nos.:8 and 9 are in proper form. 

TuHomAs T. JEFFRIES, Bluefield,’ West Virginia.— Some of 
your specimens are very neat. The best are headings of 


* Republican Executive Committee, Dr. Fox and J. L. Gillie, 


and the ‘“‘Frank’’ blanks of the telephone company. The 
type employed on the Thornton Clothing Company’s heading 
is much too large.’ Some of the display lines are too promi- 
nent. This heading is not a good job, from the fault of try- 
ing to make all lines of equal prominence. Make few display 
lines, and place them in such a manner that they will be easily 
read and produce a pleasing and inviting job. We realize that 
you had many difficulties to overcome, and think that you show 
considerable ability. You need coaching on some points, and 
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to that end we invite you to send two or three specimens at a 
time, and we will do our best to set you on the right road. 


PersA L. BELL, Warren, Indiana.— Where the main dis- 
play line on bill and statement headings is long, you will find 
it an excellent plan to place ‘‘In Account with’’ and ‘‘ Bought 
of”’ in the center of the line above the firm name. This would 
have helped both of the jobs referred to. The name of the 
publisher is much too large on the Republican heading, and the 
pointer before the name should have been omitted. The ver- 
tical lines of border should not have been employed on the 
Pulse ad. A lightface single rule would have been much bet- 
ter. The Hickerson ad. is very good. You do not give 
enough prominence to the name of the town on your envelope 
corners, 


Tom H. Tipton, Williamsport, Ohio.— Thanks for your 
encouraging letter. We are pleased to know that you have 
received benefit from this department. Your samples are neat 
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but not artistic. But that need not discourage you. We know 
you are handicapped in many ways. We reproduce the reprint 
copy for the Bolin card, No. 1, together with the job as you set 
it, No. 2. It is a vast improvement. We would have omitted 
the periods before the name of the town. 


A. Straus, Cleveland, Ohio.— We never indulge in any- 
thing but candid statements in this department. When we 
make a criticism or give an opinion, due thought and delibera- 
tion are brought to bear before judgment is rendered. There- 
fore you need never ask for candid opinions. In the main your 
specimens are artistic in every respect. We have a criticism 
on the small folder for the Excelsior Club. We would omit the 
border around the monogram, also set the date in the top 
panel to correspond with the type used in the lower panel. 
The type in the upper panel for the date is not in keeping 
either with the other type employed on the job or the style in 
which it is set. We have nothing but words of praise for the 
other specimens. 
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ESTIMATING NOTES, QUERIES AND COMMENTS, 


CONDUCTED BY JOSEPH J. RAFTER. 


Under this head will be included such notes and advice on estimating 
as may be requested by subscribers, together with such comment and 
criticism of business methods as may be for the best interests of the 
printing trades. All letters for this department should be marked 
‘*Rafter’’ and addressed to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Cost OF PRINTING.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system of 
accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is suitable 
for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omissions, errors 
and losses. $1.50. 

INLAND PRINTER AccouNT Book.—A simple, accurate and inexpensive 

method of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous printers. 
Prices: 400 pages, 2,000 jobs, $5; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. Specimen page 
and descriptive circular on application. 
_ CAMPSIE's VEST PocKET EsTIMATE Book, for the convenience of solic- 
itors of printing. Contains thirteen pages of useful information for estima- 
tors, and ninety pages of printed blanks adapted for making detailed 
estimates on any class of work. 50 cents, postpaid. 

THE HARMONIZER, by J. F. Earhart.—An invaluable aid to the estimator 
on colored work. Shows the effect of a great variety of harmonious combina- 
tions of colored inks on colored stock. Gives a practical illustration to the 
customer. $3.50. The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

PAPER STOCK ESTIMATING SIMPLIFIED.—A useful book for users of 
paper. It will aid in making estimates quickly and accurately. It gives the 
cost of 1,000 sheets of paper at almost any weight and price per pound, and 
will aid in checking paper dealers’ bills, as well as aid dealers in selling 
goods, saving time and figures to both. $5. 

WHITE's MULTICOLOR CHART contains seventy-three specimens of cover 
paper of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six colors 
of ink —black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors most generally in 
use. Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that particular 
paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. Of great value 
to the printer who desires to show his customers the effect of a certain color 
of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. Reduced price, 40 cents. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, November 23, 1898. 
Mr. Joseph J. Rafter, 212 Monroe street, Chicago, Iil.: 

Dear Sir,—Complying with your request of recent date for an expression 
of opinion concerning the department ‘“‘ Estimating Notes, Queries and Com- 
ments” in THE INLAND PRINTER, will say, in my opinion, there is no depart- 
ment of the magazine so valuable or more interesting to the young man just 
starting on his career in the printing business; and I daresay it is equally 
interesting to many men of wide experience. It stimulates them to intelli- 
gently fix the cost and profit of their production with justice and fairness to 
themselves and the craft in general, and my observations in many localities 
during the summer have convinced me that your suggestions are bearing fruit 
of no uncertain value in maintaining better prices than prevailed previous to 
the inauguration of your department. 

Let the good work go on, and it is my opinion that THE INLAND PRINTER 
will reap a more valuable harvest of interested subscribers than it has hereto- 
fore enjeyed. I cannot help being imbued with this opinion‘because of the 
increased subscription list and interest taken in the magazine in this locality. 

With best wishes for your success, and an earnest desire that your future 
may be prosperous, I remain, Respectfully yours, 

HENRY DORSEY. 
Mr. J. J. Rafter, Chicago, Lil: 

DEAR Sir,— Please give in the next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER what 
you would term a fair estimate on 20,000 24-page and 4-page cover catalogues, 
a duplicate of one sent you under separate cover. 

20,000 seed lists. 24 inside pages, 4 pages of cover; set in 8-point; no 
tables. Printed in black throughout. Bound, folded in 24s, two wire staples 
and trimmed ; hand fold; size, 5% by 8%. 








20,000 





Composition: inside, 24 pages, 8-point, 2,600 X 24 = 62,400, at 60 cents. $37.50 


PERRIS BS BE CRON OE 86 CONS ie io isk elk Se ca os be cacecoecue dans 2.80 
ERMA DB AOUOR so sxici nes pe snet soc sves'en 1.50 
Locking 7 forms for foundry..............eeeeeeeees 2.75 
Composition cover, 4 pages, and locking .............ceeeeeeeeseeesees 6.00 
EE OE I oa 5 is sis ceeds poo hoes bos cacuedee scene gees! > ape 
Stock: inside, 28 by 48%, 75-pound, S. & S.C. natural; 500, 4 cents; 15 

per cent; 2 books out........... 73.00 


‘* cover, 20 by 25, 48-pound colored medium, 500, 5 cents; 4 covers 
out .. Gave delet inde ashes a 













Presswork: making form ready —24 pages, one form ..............+. 8.00 

4 printing, Cit ON (aR BIG... 5... 50566555 cecesyates ves 25.00 

sd cover, run type pages and one set plates................. 12.50 
Detail of binding: Folding 24 pages.... $ .60 
P< NM aig wkice hkios 4556 25 
DEI 45555 Sia vias cb Ns ous syvaeeteas vagy > ae 
ERCP ere PEPER TET Ee PS a peer 

$2.10 42.00 

$268.30 


Answer.—If for machine folding, change size of paper to fit 
your machine. 4—6, and do not forget points. If you have an 
old font that will meet the requirements, when set up on galleys 
clean it out with lye and use the type; credit amount of plates— 
see composition at 60 cents. Have make-ready carefully done, 

















hard packing —all will save type. Electrotype the advertising 
pages and the cover as suggested in estimate. Make it a rule 
of your office to plate work over and above 10,000. 


L. M. S. wants to know how his neighbor printer can get 
24 pages, or print an edition of 2,500 catalogues on a sheet of 
22 by 28, size of book 5% by 834 — 16% open. It is very heavy 
paper. -Azswer.— Make up the form this way and print sheet- 
wise — that is, 12 pages on one side, another 12 on the other. 
Notice where the 8-page inset has been laid. Cut up and fold 








Eight whjen backed. 








Cut. 


Cut. 








Inset or | Outset 8. 


Eight whjen backed. 


























in 8s. The heavy paper you send would ‘‘buckle”’ on the last 
fold if done in 16s. Advise the conductor of this department 
if this is what you want, and if it meets with your approval. 

I never get an answer if the lay-out or my advice suits my 
correspondents; upon the other hand, if it does not strike them 
just right — as the ‘‘ Yellow Kid”’ exclaims —“‘ Gee !”’ 

Mr. J. J. Rafter: 

DEAR S1R,— I inclosea copy of piece-work requisition, duplicate. What 
do you estimate would be a correct figure for 100,000 copies; printed both 
sides, perforated, folded and tied in bundles of 100 each? Paper, 60-pound 
manila, at 334 cents per pound (16 to sheet). SUBSCRIBER. 
Answer.— Ticket 6% by 934, open. Printed in black, perforat- 
ing rule at same time; two sides. Make four sets of plates; 
print and back up. Cut and tie up in bundles of 100. Make 
the price as follows: 








100,000 
Paper, 28 by 40, 60-pound manila, 16 out, 3% cents. .... 2.2.22... 2.0000 ++ +0 $32.00 
Composition, only one side necessary .............. ce eceececceeceeeesces 6,00 
EIOCOMOE MINIs ME EPENOIEE cine’ nds nds 0 yaa tic hsciseisiel a so-siergsdedinis gncenelgiaic wee CUS 
PLeSEWOiies SH Oe SUIMMUNNOEIN cso s.5 bac. 0, cdcs es ccesavcdccussavate evveceesy BOOO 
Cut up single, 5 cents per thousand ................ 5.00 
TIC UDs cscs Fi Miisant 5-00 

$90.00 


Mr. J. J. Rafter: 

DEAR Si1R,— We considered $22 50.a low price for 5,000 circulars like 
inclosed, and quoted it in full expectation of getting the job. A neighbor 
said $17, and he got it. We have been figuring on jobwork for fifteen years, 
but we can’t figure a profit on that work at that price. We planned to work 
the job double, 10,000 impressions in all, ona Golding. Our neighbor used 
his big two-revolution. Still, as he had just as many impressions, that ought 
not to have made such a startling difference. Wish you’d explain it. 

A READER. 

5,000 4-page circulars, 9% by 6%, or 12% open; two colors, red and blue- 
black ; two large heavy half-tones on inside pages, wood cut on front; set in 
Bradley, Jenson and De Vinne; 25 by 38, 80-pound coated paper, perfect, to 
cost 6% cents, or 7 cents delivered; folded once. If not folded once, deduct 








the binding, but there should be a charge for cutting. 5,000 
Paper: 8 out, 25 by 38, 80-pound coated, add 20 per cent . Joacaedent geen 
Composition: in one color to show proof... Ginwh tale vaca cee kee 4.00 
cg dissect and AES Ey RA ERR UES ED 1.00 
PreseWOrk.:: 5,DN0 TNE TEREIOAS, FOO ii ines 5h 5 5s ces Hick daSaan dud vbiewar 6.00 
a 5,000 impressions, blue-black. . See ie x 6.00 

SSG ERiae + CUE RUE Bones ss ck ices is oh Ca gh elss.s Ged nu tile ae daseusavivdeen tae 
$27.75 


Mr. Reader: How can you do the above for $22.50? I pre- 
sume you have experienced the running of 5,000 impressions 
in red on a job press, especially when printed one side and 
backed up. The blue-black form would have been a difficult 
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one to make time on. The cylinder is the machine to do this 
job. on. Did you use perfect paper in your estimate? The 
form standing, or partially so? Did you intend to slip-sheet 
the work? The only way out of it (for a $22.50 job) would 








one time. Cut fountain in two with cone, and take out vibra- 
tors. The distribution will be good, and with wash-up can 
make the run. As to the $17 man, he has given the customer 
the work or has omitted the paper in his estimate. He deserves 
no consideration or attention from honorable printers. 
Mr. J. J. Rafter: 

DEAR S1R,— Send you in this mail a copy of price list recently turned out 


by this office, for which I would like your estimate. We printed 8,000, run 
and turn. A. J. MOLLMAN, 


8,000 dry goods posters, 1834 by 24; cuts, descriptive matter, in single, 
double and six columns to page. Set in 8 and 10 point for body, displayed, 











with border and rule around each side. Printed in black, two sides. Cut in 
two on press on last side. 

8,000 

Composition, measure 8 point, at 50 cents per 1,000............ cece ee ces $32.00 

Paper, 24 by 38, 60-pound S. & S. C. white, 2 out, 4 cents..............65 24.00 

Presswork: make-ready . Monabinas arasaeevacsr saan sanrares 5.00 

8,000 impressions phe Saeeweeilnd asus ay een akan tg tpenacennn se: Gee 












$73.00 





OrFicE oF :W. H. WAGNER & SONS, 
Jos PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS OF THE ‘“‘ DEUTSCHER ANZEIGER.” 
Corner Galena and Chicago Streets. 
Mr. Joseph J. Rafter, Chicago: FREEPORT, ILL. 

DEAR SiR,— We note what you say in recent issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER regarding an estimate we asked you to look over. 

We find it somewhat strange that in every instance where estimates are 
laid before you, you were ready to figure out that the job could be done 
cheaper and still leave a profit. In this case we think you made some gross 
errors, which we will point out to you. 

You'say that we should have made the paper 37 by 37, and bound two on. 
Now, this size will take a single form of twenty-four pages only — four pages 
in height (4<9=36) and six in width (6X6 being also 36). As you see, to 
work the job to run two on, it would necessitate to print the inside and the 
outside of the form separately and there would no saving be made in press- 
work. Moreover, it would also necessitate rigging up two forms instead of 
one, and would besides incur the extra expense for a second set of electros. 

Furthermore, we do not think that you will find a folding machine to fold 
a sheet 37 by 37 inches, except in some of the largest offices; and if the fold- 
ing would have to be done by hand the saving would be very little, if any. 

In all the catalogues we have of paper houses the weight of cover paper 
20 by 25 is given at 20, 25, 35, 50 and 65 pounds, and we do not find any of 32 
pounds, the weight you mention. 

There might be a trifle saved by running the cover four on in 25 by 37, but 
it could then not be run on a pony-press and would have to be printed on a 
larger machine, and the saving for this reason would not amount to a great 
deal. We were not allowed to figure on cutting down the weight of paper, 
either for cover or the inside, for the party submitted samples which we had 
to be governed by. 

The only correct point in your estimate is that a few dollars could be 
saved by having the cover paper made to order in size of 1834 by 25 or 25 by 
37. We shall be pleased to see in THE INLAND PRINTER any further remarks 
you may have to make in regard to this, and remain, 

Yours respectfully, W. H. WAGNER & Sons. 

P.S.—It would require a sheet of at least 49 by 56 or 37 by 74 to run the 
twenty-four pages double in a single run, and you will not find very many 
presses in the country to take a form of this size. 

Answer.— When letters are received by the conductor of this 
department, asking for information, they are gone over several 
times before a decision is reached. It is the purpose of the 
writer to give the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER the benefit 
of almost thirty years’ experience upon almost every kind of 
work. It is not my business to make enemies; I wish to stand 
upon a friendly basis with every printer in the land. I do not 
say that your price was high for the work you estimated to do. 
I simply made suggestions, as possibly did those employed by 
your competitor. I still claim that by making another set of 
plates, print sheetwise (the change of plates is no great job, 
and the make-ready, if done well for first run of 50,000, would 
stand for another), bind two on, and allowing that the folding 
would be done by hand, your price could be made less. As 
regards cover-paper weights, would say that they are generally 
termed 25, 35, 50 pounds, etc., but they really weigh 22, 32, 48 
pounds, and we buy it for that weight. You will notice with all 
those who-have written me and quoted Regular S. & S. C. 
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Cover it has been 32 or 48 pounds, as the case may be. It is 
not necessary to make cover 25 by 37—make it 18% by 25; 
this will take the four covers on and can go on pony (unless the 
covers are printed on inside — this was not stated in your first 
letter). By cutting the size of paper for cover you make the 
weight less per ream, and in binding two on you save two 
trims, and can make that sheet smaller, and make the weight 
less. Customer desires equivalent weight, he cares not about 
the size of sheet. Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER are 
respectfully referred to page 710, September issue, and I would 
be glad to hear from any at all interested in this debate. 


Mr. J. J. Rafter: PHILADELPHIA, November 21, 1898. 
DEAR Si1R,—I am at a loss how to charge presswork on a catalogue, there- 
fore turn to my “ teacher,’’ THE INLAND PRINTER, for information. I inclose 
sample, showing character of work. There are 40 pages—two 16s and one 
8-page form — printed on 25 by 38 sheet. A. Ci 


Answer.—The above refers to a catalogue of women’s goods, 
40 pages, 6 by 9, three cuts on a page, with descriptive matter 
under each in 8-point old style. The cuts are 2 by 3, and all 
outlines; blue-black ink, 60-pound coated paper. The writer 
has found the division of presswork the most satisfactory — that 
is, making form ready, 25 by 38 sheet, 16 pages. In this case 
allow five hours at $1, and the printing at $1.25 per 1,000, if 
10,000 edition; it being understood that the work will be run on 
29 by 42 two-revolution or drum. This job could be done in 
two 20s instead of two 16s and one 8. Make your paper 26 by 
46, 78-pound.. The item of punching holes, 20 cents per 1,000 
on 24-page pamphlet on light paper, is more than ordinarily 
charged; also the’ doing up in packages of 250, $12, can be done 
for less with profit, it being understood that we are figuring 
close, and the work must be properly laid out and well taken 
care of in order to come out on the right side. Make up form 
with outside 8 in center, run sheetwise — two cuts give you two 
16s and 8, with only two forms, saving the third form, and 
attain same results. In the matter of composition, divide the 
work in three parts— composition, make-up and lock form — 
thus: 

IRN AO Es Sinn 95 soa wuschs os oGanmbsameun 


Make-up, at 10 cents 
Lock, two 16s and 8 


BIE NS 5 oi hon aes as Pa Wee E SONOS haa oak cons keke ae ae 


The charge of $1 per page is made on account of 10,000 impres- 
sions from type. There are a few concerns, perhaps, that 
regulate charges for presswork by time consumed after the 
work has been done, but in my opinion concerns so fortunate 
are very few in this country. However, the fact still remains 
that it is the only fair way on many jobs for both printer and 
customer. 


Mr. J. J. Rafter, Chicago: 

DEAR S1R,— Your department of estimating is very interesting, and 
would be more so if you would give all the particulars. In the August num- 
ber you give an estimate to a correspondent, but do not give sufficient partic- 
ulars to enable your readers generally to follow your figures. You can 
understand that it would be much more valuable if the reader could compare 
your figures with those that he would make. We would like to know what 
you would estimate for printing a book set in 8-point leaded, containing 
10,000 words, straight matter; size of page, 4 by 6, about one-half inch mar- 
gin; 100,000 copies on stock equak to 24 by 38, 60-pound, at 4% cents, with 
cover stock equal to 20 by 25, 48-pound, at 5% cents; double wire stitch, 
pasted cover. Yours truly, ALBERT B. KING. 


Answer.—It has been my aim to be as specific as possible, 
that some benefit might be derived by reading ‘‘ Estimating 
Notes ’’ in THE INLAND PRINTER by all those who are perhaps 
young in business, and some who have been long enough to 
have retired.” However, I thank you for calling my attention 
to the matter, and ] shall:endeavor to be more explicit, if I can; 
but I fail to find any estimate since taking charge of the depart- 
ment that should not be perfectly plain to any printer. Should 
this one meet with your approval, kindly advise the department 
or ask question. 


100,000 pamphlets, 4 by 6, or 8 open; 32 pages, 8-point leaded. Paper for 
inside equal to 24 by 38, 60-pound, and cover 20 by 25, 48-pound. Folded in 
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16s, bound with two wire staples, and covers pasted. Inside and cover 
printed in black ink ; matter on front and back pages only of cover. Figured 
to print and bind two books on, or four books out of sheet. 


Camsperttion ; 32 pages, 1,200 = 38,500, at 60 cents 


32 ‘“* making up, at 1ocents ......... dpaeaseu 
a 32 ‘* lock for foundry (8 forms, at 90 cents) . 
as 2 “ cover, ordinary, at $1 
Riectrotyping : 64 pages, at 60 cents 
8 ‘“ at6ocents (cover) 

Making up: patent blocks, and lock cover. 

Paper: inside, 34 by 50, 110-pound (500) S. & 's. ‘c. ‘eaters a ‘hooks 
out, 4% cents mill —15 per cent per and allow two reams 
for waste .......... 

“cover, 20 by 25, pound igus) muslin + 12 1 ont, "> conte. mill. 

Making forms ready: 64 pages and cover; no cuts; plain matter; pat- 

ent blocks ; plates from good type; no points 10.00 

Printing : 50,000 impressions, inside, at $1.50 

25,000 impressions, cover, at $1.. 
folding two 16s, double, at 40 conte. 
‘* two 16s, gathers, at ro cents ............-.+- 

wire, four staples (two books on), at $1 

pasting covers, two on, at $1.50 

trimming, cut down through, at 50 cents 


+ 315.00 


58.10 


Binding: 


Packing ten cases, at 50 COMtS ............ cccccccccccccccecccece secs cececs 


Norse.— Buy your paper in cases, 500 sheets to ream (not 480), f. 0. b. 
New York, if possible (the price indicates that), and use cases for delivery ot 
finished books. 


The paper is made small on account of not being trimmed 
at top of one and foot of the other. Make up form to fold and 
bind two books on. Price made on hand folding. If for 
machine, be careful about make-up, and run points. In this 
case reduce price to standard charge in your locality for 
machine work. Price based upon plant having full sets ot 
patent blocks. Trim cover paper, and work and turn to get 
pasting marks on inside cover (tumble) in full sheet; take out 
pasting marks on center four after one side printed. Possibly 
a saving could be made on gathering two forms — having that 
done at machine by an assistant to the operator. 

Composition.— The writer estimates that 10,000 words will 
make 32 pages, 8-point leaded; type page 3 by 5 = 15 square 
inches = 23 words to the inch = 345 words to the page. How- 
ever, this may vary with different 8-point letter. 

Price.—1 think we have taken advantage of every item 
entering into the making of these books, but there are those 
who would cut the price on presswork and binding; also per- 
centage on paper. We have also the fast press that prints and 
binds, but seldom using this paper. 


Mr. Joseph J. Rafter, Chicago, Iil.: November 15, 1898. 
Dear S1r,— We have derived a good deal of benefit from your depart- 
ment in THE INLAND PRINTER, and inasmuch as we did not notice anything 
in that department in the last issue, we take the liberty to send you a sample 
of an 8-page Bulletin which we printed a short time ago, and ask you to 
kindly inspect our system of estimating, and also make an estimate yourselt 


on the job, or tell us where you think we have erred. eee 


1,000, 22 by 28, 60-pound coated book, at 8 cents 

Composition, 8 pages, 1,612 per page, at 30 cents.. 

Presswork, 2 forms, 1,000 impressions each. . St AS Le ae 
Collating, folding and pasting, 15 hours, by apprentice. 
Cutting, 1 hour 


Twenty-five per cent for wear and tear and profit 


Instead of charging double price for table work on last page, we'figured 
full page single price, from the fact that the cuts take up more than half the._ 
page. 

Presswork was done on a pony cylinder. 

This is a small town, and of course we do not have to pay the wages that 
you would in larger places; $12 a week is about what is paid for good job 
printers. 

Would like to call your attention to the twenty-five per cent which we 
have added for wear and tear and profit. In looking over the estimate in 
your department, we have failed to find where the profits have been charged. 
Is this too much ? 

We do not figure the items at actual cost, as you will see by the item of 
composition, where we put the composition at 30 cents, and it is only about 22 








cents; but the other 8 cents will pay for proofreading and the submitting of 
proof. 
We trust that you will give an estimate in your next number on this job, 
and also comply with our request not to mention any firm names. 
Yours very truly, 


K. & B. 


Answer.— Figure the cost of the different parts of the work: 
Composition, presswork and binding, and then add your 
twenty-five per cent on each. It will cost more to run your 
cylinder press one day than it will one of your compositors. 
Figure stock cost and then add twenty per cent. The compo- 
sition is very low, also presswork. Evidently you run in two 
forms, four pages at a time. The binding is too high. You 
should run sheetwise and fold in 8s. I should have made the 
selling price of this job as follows: 





1,000 

Composition, 13,000 ems, at 50 Cents. ..... 0... ccc cece cece ee cece cece ee cees $6.50 
Making up, 8 pages, at 20 cents............ . 1.60 
LOCRIRG TO NO AR, Ee IN iS oid nat nlbin go sos modoswed paves a een bkde 1.00 
Paper, I I-20 reams, 22 by 28, 60-pound coated, at 7 cents................ 5.50 
POCHRWORT,; 2 TONING Ie Or a aa oo evs wane pao dane venbobadatecsaccavne 5.00 
Binding, 2 folds, pasted and trimmed............ 0... ccc ce cece eee ee ceee 1.65 
$21.25 


You should have the facilities to print this form in 8s, and 
make selling price $20. The estimates given in THE INLAND 
PRINTER are the selling price. 

Mr: J. J. Rafter® Inland Printer, Chicago: 

DEAR S1rR,— What do you consider a fair price on composition on follow- 
ing jobs: Envelopes, note and letter heads, bill-head, bank checks, 6 by 9 
dodger, usual programmes, and the ordinary commercial work, granted that 
the compositor is a fair workman and fairly artistic. How much should be 
charged for composition of above, how much for make-ready and lock-up, 
and at what should charge be made for presswork on one-eighth Gordon for 
runs of above on 500 and 1,000? 

I ask this information for State Press Association, and trust you will favor 
me by return mail, as fully as possible. Fraternally, Hi A. Li: 


Answer.— This question has been answered several times in 
this department for the past year. The composition of an 
envelope, bill, letter or note head, varies from 25 cents to 
$1.25. Check, or 6 by 9 programme, 75 cents to $1.50. The 
price upon this class of work must be determined upon the time 
consumed and the ability of the compositor. The job compos- 
itor’s time figure at 75 cents per hour. 





INTELLIGENT CUSTOMS OFFICIALS. 


An instance of customhouse methods in London which is 
amusing, except to the sufferers, has just occurred, which is 
thus described by the Daily Mail: 

A new daily paper, the Cambridge Gazette, ordered from 
the Condor Agency, 5 Bridewell place, E. C., a ‘‘ Multipress”’ 
printing machine and some paper, and the order was sent to 
New York. The paper was 
late in getting to the steamer, 
so that the machinery came by 
one steamer and the paper fol- 
lowed by the next. The press 
was duly passed through the 
customs, but the webs of paper 
were detained by the Customs 
authorities at the Albert Docks. 

Mr. Stone, the managing di- 
rector of the Condor Agency, 
went down to the docks, and 
was informed that before the 
customs would release the 
webs of paper they would have 
to bore through them to see that nothing contraband was con- 
cealed within. Mr. Stone pointed out that to bore the paper 
would ruin it, and after some argument the customs people took 
their “‘ spits’? and ran them down through the core of the webs 
ateach end. But the two spits being only 25 inches long each, 
and the webs being 60 inches long, there obviously remained 
Io inches in the center which had not been reached. The cus- 
toms people seem to have suspected that the webs had been 





“On! WHAR AM Gone Dem 
Goop OLE Days?” 
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.toms people that” the paper 
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purposely constructed of a length which would defy their 
‘*spits’’ to reach the centers, and that the centers, therefore, 
must be composed of tobacco. They seized the paper, and 
told Mr. Stone he must make formal application to the Board 
of Customs. 

Mr. Stone accordingly wrote to the Board to assure them 
the webs contained nothing but paper, to be converted into 
newspapers for Cambridge, and he suggested that if any sus- 
picion remained the Board should depute an officer from the 
customs office nearest to Cambridge to go to the newspaper 
office and watch the webs being 
converted into newspapers. 
The reply was as follows: 

26th October, 1898. 

GENTLEMEN,— Re your applica- 
tion of 25th instant—rolls of paper 
ex Menominee, removal to Cam- 
bridge. The Board's order is,‘* Grant- 
ed in charge of an officer at appli- 
cants’ expense and under official 
seals.’’— Your obedient servant, 

J. PARKS. 

On Saturday Mr. Stone 
went to point out to the cus- 





“Il CANNOT SING THE OLD 
SoNGs.” 


would take some six weeks 

to exhaust, and that the cost of an officer’s fares to Cambridge 
and hotel bills for six weeks would be pretty expensive. But 
the officials were obdurate. Nothing else would satisfy them. 
Mr. Stone next suggested that they should pick one of the 
webs — the choice to be left to the customs, of course — and 
bore through that. He was prepared to submit to the ruin 
of one web in order to get the rest of the paper released. 
This suggestion was declined. 

‘‘Then pitch the whole of the paper in the river, and be 
done with it,’’ said Mr. Stone, greatly disgusted. 

‘““We can’t do that,” replied the customs. ‘‘It is not our 
business.”’ 

The Condor Agency should be well known as a trading con- 
cern to the customs, for it receives from two to sixty cases on 
every steamer of the Atlantic Transport Line; and it is regu- 
larly invited to subscribe to the stevedores’ regattas, the dock- 
yards’ regattas, the dock laborers’ regattas, and the football 
and other clubs in connection with the docks. But the com- 
pany, for all that, cannot get its paper, and the customs won’t 
throw it away. 





IN MEMORY OF THOMAS N. ROOKER, SOMETIME 
PARTNER OF HORACE GREELEY. 


An art window erected in memory of the late Thomas N. 
Rooker was unveiled in the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Messiah, in Greene avenue, near Clermont avenue, Brooklyn, 
December 4, 1898. A sermon was delivered by the pastor, the 
Rev. St. Clair Hester. Mr. Rooker was for eighteen years a 
vestryman of the church. The window is one of a series 
designed to illustrate the several verses of the ‘‘Te Deum 
Laudamus.”’ The figures in the window represent St. Basil 
the Great, St. Chrysostom, St. Clement .of Alexandria, St. 
Gregory, St. Jerome and St.:Ambrose. The colorings of the 
garments are rich, in blue, bronze, golden yellow, green, purple . 
and white. At the base of the frame is this inscription: 

‘‘The Holy Church Throughout All the World Doth 
Acknowledge Thee. In memory of Thomas Newbery Rooker, 
1815-1898. Erected by the vestry and friends.”’ 





WHAT AN ADVERTISER SAYS. 

We are very well satisfied with the results of advertising in 
the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER.—Photo-Colortype Com- 
pany, Three-Color Process Printers and Makers of Calendar 
Backs, Chicago. 
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THE FALLACY OF FILLERS.* 
BY GEORGE H. BENEDICT. 

HIS subject is of the most vital importance, not only to the 

i é trades allied to the ‘‘ Art Preservative,’’ but to every 

line of manufacture where the product of the establish- 

ment is made to order, as every part of an order for printing 

(except the stock used) surely is. ‘‘ Fillers’? constitute a class 

of work which probably everyone in the business has at one 

time or another taken in at a price approximating the cost of 

production to keep the machinery of the business in motion or 

the help employed. If viewed in the light of probable after- 

effect, this practice is the most baneful and pernicious policy in 
any line of trade. 

Undoubtedly it is a very satisfactory condition to have every 

corner filled with work, every machine running, every hand on 


From collection of H. W. Fay, DeKalb, Ill. 
RENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

Franklin’s Birthday (January 17) was celebrated in a number of cities by 
printers’ organizations, as has been the custom for many years. Reports of 
these gatherings have reached THE INLAND PRINTER 50 late that mention of 
them must necessarily be deferred until the March issue. 


the pay roll at work, full time, but if ‘‘ fillers’’ are solicited to 
accomplish this, the result will be that a customer has been 
educated to want and demand the same prices on every future 


order. If he does not get it at the same place, he will use the 
old. price as an argument at another place. 

We are all creatures of habit to a considerable extent; the 
habit of wanting “‘fillers’’ is cumulative, not only with the pro- 
ducer, but, after one experience, the customer will undoubtedly 
acquire the habit of wanting all his orders executed on the 
‘*filler’’ plan. 

There is another point of view that deserves earnest consid- 
eration; your prices on ‘‘ fillers’? are quoted to your compet- 
itors not as “‘fillers,’? but in a way to convey the impression 
that the prices named are your regular prices, on any order, at 
any time. Then your competitor naturally feels when he wants 


* NoTE.—The attention of INLAND PRINTER readers is especially directed 
to the prize offer for other articles on this same topic made by Mr. Benedict 
on opposite page.— EDITOR. 
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a ‘‘filler’’ badly that he must get under your price to be sure 
of the order. If the “filler”? habit gets a start, it grows; you 
are soon quoting ‘‘filler’’ prices on every order of any conse- 
quence, your competitors are watching you and following in 
your footsteps, and soon the ‘“‘filler’’ price is the regular price 
and another price is made on ‘‘fillers.’’ Thus it goes. It is 
like going down stairs one step at a time until you are at the 
bottom and cannot get any lower, then you begin to talk about 
raising prices, but the ‘‘filler’’ is still a factor in the busi- 
ness and unless the practice is abandoned the cutting must and 
will go on forever. 


A DIALOGUE TO DEMONSTRATE THE FALLACY OF FILLERS, 


Question. What is your business ? 

Answer. Printer. 

Q. Is printing a profitable business ? 

A. Not very; there is only a living in it, and not much of a 
future. 

Q. What is the reason printing is not profitable? 

A. There is too much competition, consequently prices are 
very low. 

Q. Do you ever take orders at prices that are not profit- 
able? 

A. Sometimes I do, when we are not busy. 

Q. Will you explain why you are willing to do any work 
without profit? 

A. Yes. Because, when we are not busy we would rather 
take an order as a ‘‘filler’’ at cost, than to have our machin- 
ery or men idle. 

Q. What is the occasion for taking the work at cost, even 
as a ‘‘filler’’? 

A. Others will do the same; they set the price; we take it 
for less when -we want it to “ fill in.” : . ; 

Q. Is it not probable that in figuring so close to cost, you 
are liable to have a loss? 

A. Quite likely, but we would not lose as much as we 
should if our machinery were standing still, or the men have 
nothing to do. 

Q. You say others set the price; if this is correct, how do 
you suppose they feel at the loss of the. order? 

A. I don’t know anything about that, it is none of my busi- 
ness. I am looking out for myself. 

Q. If you were to hear another say that, would it not indi- 
cate selfishness ? 

A. Perhaps it would, but ‘‘ Self-preservation is the first law 
of nature.”’ 

Q. Do you not think all printers have the same views of 
‘* fillers’? you have expressed ? 

A. Undoubtedly. They. will all take ‘fillers’? when they 
need them, if they get a chance. 

Q. If that is the case, is it not probable that the practice of 
taking in “‘fillers’’ has its effect in lowering prices on all work? 

A. I don’t know about that. When I am busy I get all I 
can for my work, and when I am not busy I take it at any price 
I can get. 

Q. Are not all printers alike in that respect? 

A. Quite likely. 

Q. Aside from improvements in methods and machinery, 
can you mention any factor that is accountable for the lowering 
of prices ? 

A. Competition lowers prices. 

Q. Do low prices create an increased demand for printing? 

A. I don’t know whether they do or not. 

Q. If that is the case, would it not be well to maintain a 
profitable rate for your product and let the ‘‘fillers’’ go to the 
one who names a profitable price on the work ? 

A. It would be a good thing for the other fellow, but it 
would not keep my machinery running, and that is what I am 
interested in. 

Q. As a matter of fact, if you want ‘‘ fillers’? and every other 
printer wants ‘‘fillers,”’ is this, practice not a fallacy? Are you 

















not, by upholding the practice, doing the trade you are in as 
much harm as you can? Are you not accountable for being in 
the competition, which you declare is the cause of low prices, 
and if you continue to want ‘‘ fillers,’ can you expect competi- 
tion will ever be less keen? 

A. I presume not. I, like the rest, want to be busy, and as 
long as others apply the theory of ‘‘fillers’’ to keep going, I 
must do the same. 

Q.. Then the ‘‘ Fallacy of Fillers”? is rather a difficult prop- 
osition to solve? 

A. It beats me, and I give it up. 
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ORGANIZATION AND ITS BENEFITS, 


BY GEORGE H. BENEDICT. 


T does not take a philosopher to decide that any man has a 

l just right to be in any line of business he chooses, and just 

why all competitors are disposed to look upon every other 
person in the same line as a fit subject for the scalper’s knife 
is a query difficult to answer. 

The pernicious feature of any business is competition, which 
we all know is carried to an extreme that is unwarranted, 
unnecessary and undignified. The root of the evil lies partly 
in the false principle that to keep a plant running it is profitable 
to undertake work at any price. With this idea in mind the 
habit of quoting special prices is formed, and it is soon impos- 
sible to obtain fair prices, even when we are busy and least 
anxious to increase the volume of our work. This weakness 
is evidently well understood by the customers of the trade. 
Nearly every large order is peddled around, and the prices 
offered by one are distorted and used as a club to beat another 
into making still further reductions, and he, being jealous of his 
neighbor, cannot resist the temptation of a large order or the 
chance of securing a good and regular customer, and will go 
lower and lower in price until he gets the work. Then the 
person losing the order or customer is naturally inclined to 
resent such efforts to take his trade, and, to regain his cus- 
tomer, will make it an object for him to return. 

The question we are deeply interested:in is: When and how 
can this useless competition be stopped? We all appreciate 
that it is an incontrovertible fact that low prices do not create 
a demand for our product, and instead of increasing the volume 
of trade, the obvious fact is that we are throwing away the profit 
we are legitimately entitled to. 

The habit we have gotten into of wanting every order in 
sight, even at the sacrifice of any possible profit, is the only 
obstacle to be overcome, and this can only be accomplished by 
agreeing with each other on a rate or scale, and sticking to the 
agreement. Undoubtedly the kicker will kick, but after a while 
matters will settle into a normal condition and you will have 
considerable pleasure in getting together and congratulating 
yourselves on the improved trade conditions. 

A point worth considering is this: Has any of your com- 
petitors accumulated much wealth? Did you ever hear of one 
that was rich or well enough off to excite envy? A few may 
have become comparatively well off in past years, but from 
present indications they are having a hard time to keep what 
they have. And yet there are men with little capital, and less 
experience, constantly starting up in the business with the idea 
that they are going to revolutionize it. 

Is the purpose of business glory, or a desire’ for a safe 
investment, an honest living, with a little to lay aside for the bad 
years that may be coming? If we are in the business, why not 
sell our product at a profit? And if the elements of success 
hinge on joining hands, why not be honest with each other — 
get together and create conditions that will enable everyone to 
feel that your business should be classed with the dignified and 
prosperous industries of your city. While the points touched 
upon in this sketch were intended to apply to the business of 
electrotyping, they will apply to other trades as well. 
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AN EXPLANATION AND A PRIZE OFFER. 
HE article upon the opposite page on ‘‘The Fallacy of 
oy Fillers,’ and the dialogue which follows, intended to 
demonstrate the inadvisability of taking work of this 
kind at a cut rate, were written by Mr. George H. Benedict, 
Chicago, a gentleman who has done as much to improve trade 
conditions in the line of engraving and electrotyping as any 
other individual in the United States. The matter was sug- 
gested to Mr. Benedict by a discussion which came up at the 
last meeting of the Chicago Typothetz. With a view to giving 
the trade his ideas of the matter and at the same time open up 
discussion by those interested, Mr. Benedict has consented to 
give the foregoing outline of his views in this, the ‘‘ Estimating 
Number”’ of THE INLAND PRINTER, and has also agreed to 
offer some very substantial prizes to stimulate thought and 
argument. It is hoped that all will feel free to take part in the 
discussion. Mr. Benedict is one of the most earnest workers 
for improvement in trade conditions. He believes that while 
the majority of these articles may possibly be written on the 
subject of fillers as applied to the printing business only, the 
same arguments are equally applicable to any line of manufac- 
ture, and that the same questions are constantly arising in all 
of the trades closely allied with printing, such as electrotyping, 
stereotyping, bookbinding, etc. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN PRIZES. 


In order to bring out the best talent there is in the trade, 
Mr. Benedict has consented to offer $100 in four cash prizes, 
the first prize to be $40, the second prize $30, the third prize 
$20, and the fourth prize $10, for the best four articles on the 
subject of ‘‘The Fallacy of Fillers,’ as applied to any of the 
trades above named. The subject has, no doubt, many points 
which will occur to those who have establishments in these 
lines out of which they are endeavoring to make a fair living 
profit, and is by no means covered in what Mr. Benedict has 
here given. : 
CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST. 

The conditions of the contest are that the articles shall not 
be over 600 or 700 words each, and that they shall be in the 
hands of the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER not later than 
March 15. The first of these articles will be published in the 
May number, and others will be printed in the following issues, 
as space will permit. The judges to pass upon the manuscripts 
sent in will be chosen by the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and the points to decide the awarding of prizes shall not neces- 
sarily be the literary excellence of the articles, but the practi- 
cability, sound common sense and business principles involved . 
in the papers submitted. In addition to the four prizes named, 
THE INLAND PRINTER agrees to pay its usual space rates for 
other articles presented in this competition, in case they are 
found suitable for its columns. 

Each manuscript should bear some letter, number or sym- 
bol, but not the name of the writer. Such letter, number or 
symbol, corresponding with that upon the manuscript, must be 
written upon a separate sheet of paper, together with full name 
and address of the person entering the competition, and this 
be placed in sealed envelope and mailed to THE INLAND 
PRINTER. These sealed envelopes will not be opened until 
awards are made by the judges, when names will be disclosed 
and checks sent to the four successful.contestants. The names 
of authors will be published with articles if writers so desire. 

No question in-the successful running of a manufacturing 
plant at the present time is more puzzling to the proprietor than 
the one which Mr. Benedict has touched upon, and a goodly 
amount of healthful.suggestion along this line will undoubtedly 
be offered for the benefit of INLAND PRINTER readers by 
proprietors who have the best interests of the trade at heart. 
Further information concerning the contest, if any is needed, 
may be had by addressing the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
but it is believed the above fully covers all particulars that pro- 
prietors require. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


In this department special attention will be paid to all publications 
dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the industries 
associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions of 
opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be submitted 
for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this column is 
intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. The address 
of publisher, p on sale, and prices should be inclosed in all publica- 
tions sent for ew. 


Books useful to young students of illustration and design 
are in demand. Publishers having lists of such works are 
requested to communicate with THE INLAND PRINTER, giv- 
ing prices and discounts. 

‘* PHOTOGRAPHIC Mosaics,’’ Edward L. Wilson’s annual 


record of photographic progress, now in its thirty-fifth year of. 
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Second avenue, New York, will receive the manual of the 
system. 

‘““Happon’s DIARY AND PRINTERS’ GUIDE FOR 1899,’ 
issued by John Haddon & Co., wholesale and export stationers 
and Indian and Colonial merchants, Bouverie House, London, 
E. C., is one of the largest and most complete publications of 
the kind that has come to the table of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
Messrs. Haddon & Co. are the proprietors of the Caxton Type 
Foundry, and the first part of the book is given to a wealth of 
decorative type forms in all the rich colorings for which the 
English printers are noted. A large and complete line of 
novelties and specialties in the stationery department is fully 
illustrated with line cuts, and a large and complete diary, inter- 
leaved with blotting sheets, closes the work, which weighs one 
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Book-PLATE DeEsIGNS BY Miss L. BEULAH MITCHELL, CHICAGO. 


publication, is as bright and interesting as ever— more so, if 


such could be possible. The illustrations are numerous and 


beautiful. 


‘*SuccEss AND How To ATTAIN It,” by Andrew C. Car- 
negie and others, has been placed on the market by F. Tenny- 
son Neely, New York and London, as a premium book. It is 
very instructive and well suited to its purpose. 

MILLARD J. BLOOMER, the editor of Harlem Life, New York, 
sends us his Christmas number, which is certainly very attract- 
ive in its get-up, and shows what may be done by going a little 
out of the beaten lines to obtain unusual effects. The cover is 
made from wall paper and so arranged that the uninitiated 
would suppose it produced by a new process. 


_Tue “‘ American Annual of Photography and Photographic 
Times Almanac,’”’ edited by Prof. Walter E. Woodbury, for the 
Scovill & Adams Company, of New York, is superb in its 
illustrations and mechanical production, added to a wealth of 
information that would be difficult to catalogue. A series of 
adjectives mark the comments of all into whose hands it comes 
for examination. 


StupENTs of abbreviated writing and stenography will be 
interested in a very neat publication explanatory of a new 


system of condensed writing for use on the typewriting ma-~ 


chine or by hand. The system is entitled ‘‘ American Steno- 
code,’’ and seems to have much to recommend it. Space 
does not permit an extended explanation of the work. Per- 
sons interested sending 20 cents to Mr. Jacob Backes, 321 


pound and is nearly an inch and a half thick, containing over 
three hundred pages of matter. 

*“Rock ISLAND ARSENAL: IN PEACE AND IN WAR.’”’—At 
this period in our history, when the interest of our citizens and 
the attention of the world is centered on our military resources 
as a great commercial nation, no publication could be more 
timely than the book whose title forms the head of this note. 
Indeed, there is an amaz- 
ing amount of ignorance 
as to where our military 
and naval equipments are 
produced, and Mr. B. F. 
Tillinghast, who is respon- 
sible for the preparation 
of the publication under 
review, has done a service 
to the public by the admi- 
rable manner in which he 
has performed his task. 
The importance of the 
Rock Island Arsenal to 
the country during the 
recent American-Spanish 
war was pointed out by the 
Hon. W. B. Allison, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Appropriations. He said: 
“*The efficient work done at Rock Island Arsenal during the 
few months of the late war with Spain has more than returned, 























in advantage to the country, the great cost of its construction,” 
No method of laying before the public our requirements in the 
way of offense or defense can rival the force of a book of this 
kind. It is by no means of local interest exclusively. It is 
national in every sense of the term, and that the first edition 
numbered over 15,000 copies instead of the usual few thousand 
is evidence of the appreciation of the work. Mr. Tillinghast, 
who is editor-in-chief of the Democrat, Davenport, Iowa, is 























Book-PLATE BY Miss L. BEULAH MITCHELL, CHICAGO. 


also the author of ‘‘ Three Cities and the Rock Island Arsenal.” 
The contents are too interesting and varied to review in any 
sort of order. Suffice it to say that almost every page has a 
superb illustration from photographs made by special per- 
mission of the United States Government; and that the letter- 
press, printed from new type on heavy plate paper, was done 
at the press of The Henry O. Shepard Company, 212 Monroe 
street, Chicago. The book contains 72 pages, including maps 
and illustrations. . 


‘““INSTRUCTIONS FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING IN LINE AND 

HALF-TONE ON COPPER AND ZINC,”’ is the title of a neat 
book just issued by the Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York. Written by ' 
Mr. Alfred Sellers, the book is 
up to date and is very concise 
in its treatment. There is no 
wasting of time with useless ver- 
biage. The author brings his 
information to bear at once, and 
the result is a very valuable text- 
book, both to the experienced 
worker and to the tyro. The 
price is $1.50. The Fuchs & 
Lang Manufacturing Company, 
29 Warren street, New York. 





‘‘SATANICK.’’— The Mephis- 
tophelian title which introduces 
the latest production of the 
American Type Founders Com- 
pany’s advertising department is 
unusual and therefore attractive, 
but the type itself, as exemplified 
in this exceedingly handsome 
work, must be seen to be fully 
appreciated. Simplicity and ele- 
gance are the terms most descrip- 
tive of the whole design, and it is 
in this respect, as in all others, distinctly educational to every 
printer. The book is printed on handmade paper, and the 
Satanick series is shown in all the bravery of richly rubricated 
initials and with the various appropriate embellishments. The 
wording is appropriately taken from the writings of William 
Morris, whose portrait, a beautiful etching, is shown in a 
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narrow leaf preceding the title-page, embossed in medallion. 
Space does not permit of an analysis of the designs, but, 
indeed, any attempt at such a treatment would be useless and 


inadequate. The work must be seen. 





OBITUARY. 

JAMES ANDREWS, a resident of Chicago since 1865, died in 
that city December 26, 1898, from an attack of pneumonia. 
Mr. Andrews was born in Conway, Massachusetts, in 1820. 
Upon his arrival in Chicago he became interested in the printing 
business with E. J. Decker, the firm afterward becoming known 
as the E. J. Decker Printing Company. At the time of his 
death Mr. Andrews was treasurer of the company, having acted 
in that capacity for a number of years. He leaves a widow 
and three children, E. H. Andrews, James P. Andrews and 
Katharine H. Andrews. 

RoserT Raw, of the firm of Robert Raw & Co., Hamilton, 
Canada, and one of Hamilton’s best known citizens, died in 
that city on January 4. Mr. Raw was born in Hamilton August 
15, 1839. He began the printing business in 1861, and was 
continuously in that line of trade up to the time of his death. 
He was especially well known as managing editor of the 
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Tribune, during the time that publication was in existence. 
He served an apprenticeship in the Spectator job office, and 
became very proficient in his craft. It is related of Mr. Raw 
that the first work he did after going into business for himself 
was executed on a printing press of his own manufacture. Mr. 
Raw was a member of the Masonic fraternity and also belonged 
to a number of other organizations. He leaves a widow, three 
sons and two daughters. 

JosePpH H. Mann, president of the William Mann Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, died in that city on January 8, 1899, of 
la grippe, having been sick but three days. Mr. Mann was 
born March 22, 1841, in Washington, D. C., coming to Phila- 
delphia with his parents when but seven years old. After 
attending the public schools for some years, at the age of four- 
teen he entered the store of his father, William Mann, then on 
Sixth street. In 1888, after the death of his father, the business 
was incorporated under the title of the William Mann .Com- 
pany, and the son was elected president, retaining this position 
until the time of his death. Under his direction the business 
assumed very large proportions, and the handsome bindery 
and printing structure at Fifth and Commerce streets is a monu- 
ment to his business acumen and judgment. The work of the 


company of which Mr. Mann was the head was mostly of the 
character required by banking firms and railway corporations. 
The family received many telegrams from corporation officials 
from all over the country, even as far west as Denver, 
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expressing sympathy and offering condolences at the death of 
the man whom, even through the cold medium of business 
transactions, they had learned to esteem and respect. Mr. 
Mann leaves a wife and three married daughters. 


Victor BRADFORD WILLIAMS, one of the most widely 
known printers in the United States and for twenty years em- 
ployed in the composing room of the Chicago Daz/y News, 
died at his home, in that city, 
December 27, 1898, of conges- 
tion of the brain. He had been 
sick but a short time, and when 
word of his death circulated 
among his craftsmen the ex- 
pressions of surprise were sec- 
ond only to those of deep 
regret. Mr. Williams had 
many ardent friends. He was 
once active in labor circles and 
never flagged in zeal for what 
he believed to be right. He 
was fifty years of age, a native 
of Grove City, Pennsylvania, and served his apprenticeship on 
the Mercer American Citizen till 1866, when he started out as 
a journeyman printer, reaching Chicago in 1877. Since then 
he had been almost incessantly an officer in the typographical 
union, either as executive or as a delegate to some of the cen- 
tral labor organizations. He represented Typographical Union 
No. 16 in the old Trade and Labor Assembly, the Labor Con- 
gress, and lastly in the Chicago Federation of Labor, the latter 
organization being the successor of the first two. One term he 
was western organizer for the International Typographical 
Union, and several times was chosen delegate to that body by 
the typographical union of Chicago. He was recently elected 
agent of the Childs-Drexel Home, was a member of Press 
Council, National Union, and also belonged to the Ancient 
Order of Foresters. Nellie B. Williams, his widow, survives 
him. The funeral was held December 30 at the Chicago Ave- 
nue Church, and was largely attended by his many friends and 
associates. 

WILLIAM McKowan, ex-foreman of the Canadian States- 
man, died at Bowmanville, Ontario, Friday, December 16, 
1898. Mr. McKowan went to Canada from Ireland while a 
young man, and learned the printing trade at Rowsell’s office 
in: Toronto, later working in the G/obe jobrooms, and filling a 
situation in New York, from which place he returned to Canada 
to take a position with the Peterborough Z2-aminer, which he 
left to assume the foremanship of the Canadian Statesman, 
where he remained about twenty-nine years, until illness com- 
pelled his retirement in 1895. Mr. McKowan bore an enviable 
reputation as a skillful and artistic printer, and many of the 
apprentices who served their time under him are now holding 
important and responsible positions in the United States and 
Canada. Mr. McKowan leaves a wife, five sons and one 
daughter. The funeral was held under the auspices of the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of which: he had been a 
member for many years, 


Victor B. WILLIAMS. 


[ JoHn RussELL Youna, librarian of the congressional 
library, noted diplomat and traveler, and famous journalist, 
died at his home in Washington, D. C., January 17, at the age 
of fifty-eight years. He was one of the most interesting figures 
in Washington, and was personally acquainted with more of the 
great men of the country than was, perhaps, any other one 
man in the capital. Mr. Young filled many positions during his 
long career, but he was above all things else a writer._| He was 
a native Pennsylvanian, and it was in Philadelphia he began 
his journalistic career as a ‘‘ copy carrier’’ in the office of the 
Philadelphia Press. From his post of managing editor of the 
Press, to which he had been appointed in 1864, he resigned to 
start the Philadelphia Morning Post, in which he met with 
scant success. He is next discovered as a contributor to the 
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New York Tribune, next its editor, and later a lawyer at the 
bar of New York. His most interesting production is his book 
describing the tour of the world on which he accompanied 
General Grant. It is even more interesting than a similar book 
in which the tour of the Prince of Wales is written. Although 
as a journalist Mr. Young had called General Grant ‘‘the 
sashed and girded sphinx,’’ he was personally a warm friend 
of the General, and was greatly admired by the great soldier. 
Mr. Young was sent to Europe early in the ’7os as correspond- 
ent of the New York Hera/d, and during his two years’ stay 
there he did considerable traveling on the continent. 

WILLIAM K. SULLIVAN, a veteran newspaper man of wide 
prominence, died January 17, in Chicago, after a brief illness. 
The news of his death was a sad surprise to his many friends, 
few of whom were aware of his sickness. Mr. Sullivan’s life 
was full of achievement and success. He was one of the few 
men directly associated with the development of the modern 
newspaper in this city. As a public official he won distinction, 
and as a private citizen he earned the respect and confidence 
of all with whom he came in contact. Beginning life a poor 
boy in Waterford, Ireland, he received his early education in 
the national schools and the Marlborough Street Training 
School in Dublin. He taught school for a time in County 
Donegal, and in 1863 came to this country in search of his for- 
tune, with no other capital than his natural talents. He served 
six months as a private in the 141st Illinois Volunteer Infantry 
in the closing days of the Civil War, and after his discharge 
became a reporter on the New York Suz under Charles A. 
Dana. His newspaper experience covered a number of years, 
several of which were in the employ of the Chicago 7ribune in 
various responsible capacities, and in 1873 he became connected 
with the Chicago Avening Journal as city editor. Later he 
purchased an interest in this paper, and became the managing 
editor, a position he retained until a change was made in the 
ownership. In 1890 Mr. Sullivan was appointed United States 
consul to Bermuda, a position which he filled for one year, and 
then resumed his connection with the Journal. -Mr. Sullivan 
was one of the charter members of the Press Club, and its 
second president. In 1874 he married Miss Amelia Shackel- 
ford, of Evanston, who survives him, with two children, Helen 
Amelia and William K., Jr. 

Levi T. Hutt, late editor and proprietor of the St. Joseph 
County Advertiser, died at his home in Constantine, Michigan, 
November 30, 1898. Mr. Hull was a man of great value to 
the community, wise in counsel, kind-hearted as a friend, and 
never-yielding as an enemy to all that tended toward evil. His 
ability was undisputed, and his witty sayings have become 
household words in hundreds of homes. Mr. Hull was born in 
Monroe County, New York, on St. Valentine’s Day, 1830. 
When eight years of age his father’s family removed to 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, and at the age of eighteen he entered the 
office of the Ann Arbor Argus and served an apprenticeship, 
learning the printers’ trade in two years. In 1850 he went to 
Constantine and entered upon his life work, and for nearly half 
a century has issued weekly,.with but one omission, the local 
paper, that omission occurring when. his office burned in the 
year 1874. He was the second oldest continuous editor in the 
State and his paper has been-a power in southwestern Michigan. 
Mr. Hull was a man of unusual activity and energy, and a 
stanch Republican. From 1862 to 1872 he was assistant 
assessor of internal revenue. In 1873-74 was collector of 
internal revenue for the Second District, and deputy collector 
in 1883. He was a member of the Constitutional Convention 
in 1867, and for several years to the time of his death was 
county agent for the State public school at Coldwater. His. 
funeral was one of the largest ever held in St. Joseph County, 
and many prominent men of that section were in attendance to- 
pay their respects to their friend. Mr. Hull left a widow, four 
sons and one daughter to mourn his loss. The services were 
held Friday, December 2, from his late home in Constantine, 
conducted by Rev. J. H. Pinchard. 











DEATH OF ALEXANDER ZEESE, 


HE death of Alexander Zeese, which occurred on Tues- 
. day, January 10, came with such suddenness that the 
printing and electrotyping fraternity could hardly believe 
that he had passed away. The name of A. Zeese was as 
familiar to printers in all parts of the United States, and, in 
fact, to those in many foreign lands, as was that of Benjamin 
Franklin, and no one possessed a wider circle of friends. Mr. 
Zeese was returning to his home in Ravenswood, a suburb of 
Chicago, onthe above day, and in going down the steps to the 
train at the railway station, was attacked with vertigo, and fell 
over the railing, striking upon the pavement twelve feet below, 
the fall killing him almost instantly. 

Mr. Zeese was born in 1827 in Bautzen, Saxony, Germany, 
and after receiving a 
good education was 
apprenticed to a print- 
er, where he became 
fully acquainted with 
both branches of the 
trade (typesetting as 
well as _ presswork). 
Early in the fifties 
(about 1853) he came 
to this country, and 
for some years worked 
as compositor in New 
York. While there he 
became interested in 
the art of electrotyp- 
ing, which was then 
in its infancy, and for 
some time worked in 
the Lovejoy establish- 
ment. About 1857 he 
came to Chicago, and - 
with S. P. Rounds and 
James J. Langdon, 
started the first elec- 
trotype foundry in the 
West, at 155 Ran- 
dolph street, third 
floor, the style of the 
firm being ‘‘ Rounds 
& Company.’’ To 
him is due the credit 
of introducing electro- 
typing in the West. 
Under his direction 
was made the first ro- 
tary trimmer for type 
metal. He also first 
made labor - saving 
metal furniture, which . 
was sold’ throughout 
the United States by the various type foundries and printers’ 
supply houses. 

In 1861 he started out for himself, beginning in a very small 
way, in a little room on Lake street, a few doors west of Clark 
street. The facilities were of a most primitive character, steam 
power being out of the question. The blocks for mounting the 
plates were cut out with a hand saw, and the planing had to be 
done with an ordinary planer. A few years later he removed 
to Clark street, close to the 7ribune office, near the present 
site of the Olympic theater. The business continued to grow, 
making another move necessary, this time to 84 Dearborn 
street, where he was doing business under the firm name of 
Zeese & Rand, at the time of the great fire of 1871. The fire 
wiped out the business, but with characteristic Chicago enter- 
prise Mr. Zeese started up again within a month, on the West 
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Side, at 17 North Jefferson street, on the fourth floor of the 
Holmes & Pyott foundry building, under the name of A. Zeese 
& Co. A year later, in November, 1873, when the printers 
resumed their quarters on the South Side, Mr. Zeese also 
moved back to the business center, locating at 114 Monroe 
street. Here he stayed until the summer of 1878, and during 
this time the business grew to considerable importance, so that 
the next move, which brought the establishment to 155-157 
Dearborn street,. gave elbow room for further growth. 
However, in seven years the business, which had been 
changed into a stock company in 1882, had again outgrown its 
quarters, and in 1885 removed to 119 Monroe street, over the 
paper warehouse of Bradner Smith & Co. During the follow- 
ing year, in 1886, a most important addition was made to the 
scope of the business, namely, photo-process engraving, and 
this so added to the 
growth of the busi- 
ness that three years 
later (May, 1888) an- 
other removal became 
necessary, this time to 
a large building at 341- 
351 Dearborn street, 
where they occupied 
two floors. By this 
time Mr. Zeese and 
the firm which bore 
his name had become 
known to most print- 
ers all over the coun- 
try, chiefly through 
the large number of 
miscellaneous stock 
cuts, ornaments, bor- 
ders, and initials pro- 
duced by them, and 
through their publica- 
tion, the Z/ectrotype 
Journal, in which 
these novelties were 
presented to the trade. 
In 1889 Mr. Zeese re- 
tired from this busi- 
ness, which subse- 
quently changed its 
name to the Franklin 
Engraving & Electro- 
typing Company. 
During upwards of 
one year, after cutting 
loose from business, 
Mr. Zeese traveled in 
Europe, accompanied 
by his family, visiting 
all principal points of 
interest in’ Germany, 
After returning to this country 


France, Italy, Switzerland, etc. 
in the fall of 1890, he rested for several years, but finally, in 1894, 
made another start in business, locating at 300-306 Dearborn 
street, and establishing a photo-engraving business under the 
name of A. Zeese & Sons, which was later changed to A. Zeese 
& Co., its present namé, with which he was connected until 


the end of his busy life. Mr. Zeese placed the management 
of the firm in his son Albert’s hands on April 1, 1897, and 
arranged to spend a share of his time at his summer home in 
Holland, Michigan, although he took a lively interest in the 
welfare of the business up to the time of his decease. Albert 
Zeese will continue to conduct the business, with the assistance 
of Joseph H. Barnett and E. W. Houser, all of whom have 
been closely associated with Alexander Zeese since the new 
firm was established, and thoroughly know the plans arranged 
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by the founder of the house for the successful carrying on of 
the business. 

Mr. Zeese was a thirty-second degree Mason and a member 
of St. Bernard Commandery, K. T., Chicago. 





REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of specimens 
submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, and no 
discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse criticisms, 
Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice that they 
desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens not deserve 
praise no comment whatever will be made. Samples intended for review 
under this head should be mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked 
on corner ‘‘ Alpha.’’ 


H.J. Davipson, Greenville, Illinois, asks opinion on a bill-head submitted. 
It is a clean and acceptable piece of work. 

A. SAXER & Co., Rochester, Minnesota.— The cards and envelopes are 
neat specimens of composition and presswork. 

‘“FEL1Iz ANO NUEVO” comes to THE INLAND PRINTER from M. Retes y 
Ca., Mazatlan. Thanks, gentlemen. Happy days to you. 

J. W. Warr, Moline, Illinois, submits a booklet and folder, the composi- 
tion on which is neat and artistic, and presswork of excellent quality. 

T. V. CopELAND, Tacoma, Washington.—The price list and circular are 
neat, but why not use some other type than italic? The blotter is good. 

‘““VipE”? MOLER, with the Republican Printing Company, Iowa City, 
Iowa.— The two letter-heads are good samples of composition and presswork. 

Epuarpo M. VarGAs y Co., Irapuato, Mexico, send a handsomely 
printed New Year’s greeting card. THE INLAND PRINTER reciprocates your 
good wishes. 

FRANK CoNovER, ‘“‘ The Business Printer,’’ Salem, Oregon, has issued a 
series of blotters, the printed matter on which is well designed and admi- 
rably printed. 

A PACKAGE of commercial and society printing from C. W. Mattingly, 
Eagle Grove, Iowa, contains some excellent samples of neat composition and 
good presswork. 

BLoTtTers from Currey & Vanada, Troy, Ohio, have the usual calendar, 
but add to it the C. H. & D. time-table—a good feature. The blotters are 
very well done. 

OrTo Kngy, of ‘Madison, Wisconsin, has prepared a set of interesting 
souvenir mailing cards, illustrative of the beauties of Madison. The work is 
very acceptably done. 

C. S. CooLipGE, Democrat job office, Santa Rosa, California, sends a 
quarter-sheet card set in Jenson Old Style and printed in black, which is a 
creditable piece of work. 

SAMUEL HECHT, manager of the classified advertising department of the 
New York Journal, sends us what he styles a “‘ Self-estimating advertising 
card."’ By means of this card it only takes a moment to find out what an 
advertisement will cost, provided the instructions on the card are carried out 
carefully. The scheme has been copyrighted, but the idea may be adapted 
for any classification. We append a diagram of the card. 

WRITE YOUR ADVERTISEMENT ON THIS CARD AND 


TO THE JOURNAL. YOU WILL FIND PRICE OF ADVERTISEMENT ON THE END OF LINE CONTAINING 
LAST WORD, OF YOUR ADVERTISEMENT. WRITE ONE WORD IN EACH SPACE. 
T] 7] 7 . 





THE QUICKEST WAY TO RECOVER YOUR LOSS IS BY 
INSERTING AN ADVEATISEMENT IN THE “LOST, FOUND 
AND REWARD” COLUMN OF THE NEW YORK JOURNAL. 
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SomE booklets ‘submitted by the Eau Claire Book and Stationery Com- 
pany, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, are excellent eee: of printing, both 
composition and presswork being first-class. 

PROGRAMME, “‘ Anniversary of Mercury Wheelmen,” from Harvey H. 
Knerr, Allentown, Pennsylvania. Composition neat and well displayed, and 
presswork, in black and red, of good quality. 

THE Mail Order Journal is the title of a neat paper printed by C. H. 
Garde, 85 Fifth avenue, Chicago, at the Pica Press. It is very well prepared 
and should be valuable to the class it represents. 

Tue Christmas number of Facts, the critical illustrated weekly of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, was a highly meritorious issue, excellently illus- 
trated and admirably sustained in every department. 

Tue Pointer Printing Works. Miamiville, Ohio, sent out a Christmas 
greeting in the shape of a 16-page magazine with cover printed in two colors. 
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The make-up is very poor, there not being enough space between the columns 
of matter, and by far too many ornaments used for dashes. The presswork 
is very good. 

A FEw samples of. very neat commercial work have reached us from the 
Dewey-Davis Printing Company, Jamestown, New York. Composition and 
presswork are of best quality. 

FRANK W. NICKERSON, Harwich, Massachusetts.— The design on the 
blotter is not good, the rulework being unfinished. The envelope corner card 
would be better without the flourishes. 

F. J. SmitH, Valley City, North Dakota, has quit the case and taken up 
designing and engraving. Thesample you send is not bad, but plainer lettering 
would stand out bolder and give more effect to the design. 

RoBERT M. Hyngs, artist and illustrator, formerly connected with the 
Foster Press and afterward with A. L. Swift & Co., the publishers of Four 
O'Clock, Chicago, has recently taken charge of the art department of the 
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Chicago Photo-Engraving Company, and has issued a four-page announce- 
ment of this fact, on terra cotta paper in brown ink. It is a circular that 
would immediately attract attention and be preserved, and has business- 
bringing qualities. The title-page is reproduced herewith. 


From the Jndependent, Rossville, Illinois, a package of assorted speci- 
mens of printing, the composition on which is fair, but the presswork, 
especially on the programmes, could be much improved. 

FRED M. Morris, with the Baker Printing Company, ,Newark, New 
Jersey.—The business card is a neat, artistic design for color work, and is 
well executed. The arrangement of colors is harmonious. 

A FEw stock catalogues and some commercial work from W. G. Maxson, 
West Liberty, lowa, are good samples of composition and presswork. The 
November blotter is a very good design, and is an attractive piece of work. 


CHARLES E. BROULET, 184 East One Hundred and Twenty-fourth street, 
New York City, is a printer of high grade jobwork, as shown by a package 
of samples submitted, on which the composition and presswork are well up 
to standard. 

H. J. Davipson, Greenville, Illinois—The pages of the circular are too 
large, not leaving enough margin on the stock, and presswork could be 
improved. The Chas. E. Davidson bill-head is a good piece of composition 
and presswork. 

CHARLES BuRROws, Schenectady, New York, has issued a booklet of 
twelve pages and cover. A special feature of the work is a steel-die embossed 
monogram in the center of title-page and cover, and samples of die work are 
shown on other pages. Composition and presswork are excellent. 

L. R. Mappox, of Galesburg, Illinois, submits a ‘‘ whist score card,” 
which he has prepared for the use of the Covenant Mutual Life Association, 
as ‘‘an advertising medium.” The work is very tastefully executed and 
shows that Mr. Maddox combines a good knowledge of advertising with a 
nice taste in printing. 

From Gottschalk Printing Company, St. Louis, Missouri, we have 
received a package of letterpress printing in black and colors that it,would 
be difficult to excel in either artistic composition or high-grade presswork. 
Great care has evidently been taken that each sample should be as near 
perfection as it is possible to attain. 

From “‘ The Merrymount Press, at the Sign of the Maypole,’’ 104 Chest- 
nut street, Boston, Mr. D. B. Updike again favors THE INLAND PRINTER 
with a few specimens of his classic printing. Here indeed is the perfection 
of simplicity and effectiveness. Sometime THE INLAND PRINTER will get 
permission to reproduce some of Mr. Updike’s creations, but there are too 
many unappreciative of such work and for the present we shall refrain. To 














a clientéle of cultivated taste Mr. Updike brings a trained and scholarly 
knowledge of appropriateness in his designs, and the result would be a rev- 
elation to a few of our friends—but it would be ‘‘caviare to the general” 
for the many. 

Jags I. NEwToN, eighteen years of age, Sidney, New York, submits 
sample of job composition, a booklet cover, which is a creditable piece of 
work for one who has had so little tuition apart from what he has learned 
from THE INLAND PRINTER. The design is good and gives promise that he 
will make an excellent job compositor if he keeps on as he has begun. 

THE Inland Type Foundry, St. Louis, is becoming noted for the orig- 
inality of the printed matter it sends out every month. One of its latest 
efforts in this direction is a dainty booklet entitled ‘‘ A Few Words on Stereo- 
typing.” A number of very important matters are brought out in this circular, 
and those who contemplate the purchasing of stereotyping machinery can 
certainly get some pointers from it. 

A PACKAGE of printing has been forwarded by Joseph C. Green from 
Papeete, Tahiti, containing bill-heads, letter-heads, etc. The style of compo- 
sition shows that if Mr. Green had a more varied and up-to-date assortment 
of type his work would compare favorably with the best. The W. T. Stuart 
bill-head would be improved somewhat if the name was set in some other 
letter than italic caps, but the Bambridge & Dexter bill-head is treated in a 
very good style. 

THE tenth of the “ family dinners”’’ of the Chicago 7ridune was held at 
the Auditorium Hotel on January 1, 1899, and was as enjoyable and success- 
ful as any of its predecessors if one may judge from 7he Little Tribune 
published for the occasion from the press of The H. O. Shepard Company, 
Chicago. The talent of the paper was turned loose in the miniature edition, 
including the pet poet who relieved himself as follows: 


“THE FEED. 


“A caravan camel he ate and he ate 
While they loaded his hump with a lot of through freight, 
And he started for Algiers just ten minutes late. 


‘* Way out on the desert, ten miles from a pump, 
Some Antifat busted and spilled on his hump— 
When it cut off his rations he fell with a thump. 


“They say that he died of acute inanition, 
A sudden cessation of grub ammunition — 
A stroke of starvation— O awful condition. 


“A stroke of starvation!—not on the 7ridune; | 
They've a cure they call Banquet —if taken quite soon 
You can fill up forever and be an immune.” 


H. C. HANSEN, type founder and dealer in printers’ supplies, Boston, 
Massachusetts, has just sent out a new specimen book of the type, brass rules 
and other material made by his foundry. It is quite a pretentious volume of 
136 pages, with attractive red cover. Printers will iike the cover because it 
is a specimen of job composition instead of an engraved design, and will 
also be interested in the intricate piece of rulework which forms the title- 
page. For the benefit of our readers we show a miniature of the title-page 
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herewith. The type which Mr. Hansen furnishes consists almost entirely of 
standard faces, and no attempt is made to bring out over-ornate designs that 
would have little sale. The ornaments, pointers and brass rule designs are 
unique, and are shown in great variety. The back part of the book is taken 
up with a description of printers’ materials and supplies, fully illustrated, 
and the whole work will prove a valuable aid to those who contemplate 
ordering material. 

CARROLL J. Post, JR., No. 3 Chambers street, New York, favors THE 
INLAND PRINTER with a very handsome specimen of his work. It is a booklet 
entitled, “‘ Catalogues: Their Illustrating and Printing.’’ Mr. Post's business 
is the designing, illustrating and printing of folders, circulars and catalogues. 
The specimen received indicates that he has artistic ideas concerning these, 
and knows how to carry them out. The cover is printed upon dark green 
Princess stock in lighter green and gold, from an exceedingly artistic engraved 
design, and the inside pages in brown and olive green, with a center section 
stitched in, showing various styles of engravings printed in black ink, A 
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booklet such as Mr. Post sends us certainly should bring business, and if the 
gentleman can execute work of this kind for himself he undoubtedly can do 
it for others. 

WE reproduce herewith the upper portion of a proof of a galley of mat- 
ter which was recently sent Mr. Henry O. Shepard, the president of The 
Inland Printer Company, by Thomas Randall, foreman of the Chenango 


County Union, Norwich, New 


York. As the entire address 
To the Prohibitionists of Che- 


is in the same flowery style 
indicated by the first para- 
nango County by 


graph, it is needless to say 
that Mr. Shepard was quite 
edified by his perusal of it. 
It may be interesting to read- 
ers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
to know that Mr. Randall is 
a colored gentleman, and had 
charge of the same office as 
foreman, when Mr. Shepard 

learned his trade there, in 

1861. The examination of HON. THOMAS RANDALL, ESO. 
this galley of ‘“‘pi’’ brings 

back to Mr. Shepard many -— 

pleasant recollections of his 
experiences in that office. It was a Very Able Address, and was 

Highly Appreciated by the 


HENRY B. MYERS, 6 
4 Enthusiastic Audience. 


Camp street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, has issued an at- 
tractive set of New Orleans 
souvenir postal cards, con- 
taining six handsome views 
of the city, in different col- 
ors. The cuts are half-tones, 


eee nd5eessh hnngeostiv5tnebisoeesz,arnl9ruad 
' von riiphrlre5hifor9gu, nsihrofi8 unnhuhnisyo 

of the city. He has arranged ghs.rimeohidlingandihe7o.bie Ish n9arn 
to have them on sale at news- hei8sal 1,u5tn9edirlp8obu4uc;rhtdvdsh a 
dealers’ and drug stores, and 9qleuilohg ki9orcflndztysditrwov,zhhuau 
we should think the plan heewetrosrrhgsse92inhin3pno ‘ior loaosdn 
would be a good one, and Isrfoetilm 4osonfavttilahwh9nsn95rlw4 
: : . elih88nh7ey.,oefr 1 lilnedyn7lhs tivsomi8u 
might be carried out to ad- ——-38tuhcnombolhfohufvyheinymdsOmulmh 
vantage by printers in other fi7hulshminighihioh uraod!cfnntp!fwm 
cities. nrig3oxugli99i7, umoluS5p2ihnggnq75908r 





The Academy of Music was filled to 
overflowing last evening. Mr. Sidney 
Hayward introduced the speaker. who 
spoke the following words in a very 
forcible mantier 


W. F. RANDOLPH, man- 

ager and treasurer of the Citizen Company, Asheville, North Carolina, sub- 
mits a Christmas menu card produced by his company for the Battery Park 
Hotel. The design, while not new, is excellently worked out. A rough 
gray wrapping paper has been used for the cover—title in black with 
rubricated decorations, and tied with several strands of rough cord secured 
with red wax stamped with the seal of the proprietor of the Battery Park, 
Mr. E. P. McKissick. The body of the menu is printed on parchment paper 
and forms twelve pages of matter, containing the menu and well prepared 
notes, historical and descriptive, of the Battery Park and of the Asheville 
region. It is a very creditable piece of work, and should prove a valued 
souvenir to the guests receiving it. 


THE Chicago Great Western Railway has become noted as being one ot 
the most libera] advertisers in the country. Its publicity department, under 
the management of Mr. George H. Mead, has proved a factor in the success 
of that railway that cannot fail to be noticed by those who make a study of 
advertising methods. All schemes for letting the public know that that 
particular line is the one to travel over have been used, from the dainty 
booklet, so handy for the pocket, to the twenty-four sheet lithographed poster 
or mammoth painted sign which stare one so forcibly in the face there is no 
chance to avoid them. His liberal use of printers’ ink seems to have taken 
a different trend, as we note by several copies of children’s rhymes which 
have reached this office. One is entitled ‘“‘ Baby’s Bouquet,” one ‘‘ Baby’s 
Opera,” and the other “‘ Baby’s Rhymes.”” The books have attractive litho- 
graphed covers, and are illustrated throughout with colored pictures by the 
same process. The only advertising is that of the railway on the back cover, 
showing two children purchasing tickets at one of the ticket offices of the 
company. The books have been in great demand, especially during the holi- 
day season, and will no doubt add to the renown of Mr. Mead as an expert in 
railway advertising. 

BARTLETT & Co., New York, have just completed for the Sprague 
Electric Company a handsome catalogue describing the Lundell motors. It 
is their catalogue No. 58, of seventy-two pages and cover, illustrated with 
excellent half-tones and printed in black and red. The illustrations which 
particularly attract the printer are those showing the Lundell motor attached 
to the linotype, a pressroom arranged with belt drive for shafting, and an 
illustration on the page opposite of a pressroom arranged for driving by 
Lundell electric motors. These pictures are object lessons in themselves, 
and when taken with the descriptions that explain the advantages of electric 
power over other methods of propulsion, should prove convincing arguments 
for those who are looking into the matter of power. Other cuts show views 
of the motors attached direct to the driving shaft of the cylinder press, and 
also attached to the ceiling and connected by belt to embossing presses and 
to paper cutters, Other methods of connecting the motors to job presses 
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ruling machines, book-stitching machines, routing machines, and a great 
many other classes of machinery, are also given. The work is up to the high 
standard of the Bartlett Press, and without question the catalogue places the 
matter of the advantages of the Lundell motors so plainly before those inter- 
ested that the matter of deciding upon this make of motors should be a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

CALENDARS. 


Jacogss STEAM Print, Chicopee, Massachusetts.— Wall calendar with 
large figures; useful size for office. 

THE Winthrop Press, 32-34 Lafayette Place, New York City, sends out an 
office calendar, 11 by 14, with figures in white on black background. 

THE Enterprise Printing Company, Winchester, Virginia.— Wall calen- 
dar, illustrated with three-color process picture —‘ Birth of the American 
Flag.” 

BEACON Press, Boston, Massachusetts.— Wall calendar, showing four 
months at a glance, with small complete calendar for the year in top right- 
hand corner. 

THE Minnesota Type Foundry Company, St. Paul, Minnesota.— Wall 
calendar, illustrated with fine half-tone group, 8 by 12 inches, of Minnesota 
Editors’ Summer Outing at Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin. 

STETTINER BROTHERS, printers and lithographers, 22-26 Reade street, 
New York.— Wall calendar, 11 by 15 inches, each leaf showing calendar for 
one week, printed in two colors, with blank space below figures for memo- 
randa. A very useful office calendar. 

L. BARTA & Co., Boston, have favored THE INLAND PRINTER with their 
business memorandum calendar for 1899. It is arranged with one week on 
each leaf, with blanks for memoranda, and is a very convenient accessory 
to the business man’s desk. 

GEORGE F. KENNY, paper dealer, Detroit, Michigan, issues a calendar 
for 1899 in the shape of an easel for standing upon the office desk. Each leaf 
is arranged for the six working days, and space is left for making memoranda 
opposite each date. It is a convenient calendar. 

THE Review Press, East Brady, Pennsylvania, has issued a finely printed 
wall calendar, the upper portion of which is illustrated with a good picture 
of ‘‘Satan, the Review Office Cat,’ surrounded with a broad gold border. 
It is a calendar that will be prized by its recipients. 

THE Philadelphia Record sends out a calendar for 1899, inclosed in a cloth 
case and intended for use upon the desk as a daily reminder. Each leaf 
contains the six days of the week, with spaces for making memoranda. 
The inside page of the cover gives the advertising rates. 

CHARLES T. BAINBRIDGE’s Sons, Brooklyn, New York, have sent out a 
very neat desk calendar, each month being printed on a separate card in 
gold, embossed, the twelve cards being inclosed in a pocket frame with easel 
attachment. The work is neat and very attractive, besides being exceed- 
ingly useful. 

A USEFUL desk pad calendar has been sent out by Dresskell, Smith & Co., 
paper dealers, Detroit, Michigan. Each leaf is printed in blue and red, and 
contains calendar for one week, with blank spaces opposite each date for 
memoranda, also complete calendar for the year. Has easel attachment and 
is neatly designed and well printed. 

E..tiott Fay & Sons, Pottsdam, New York, have printed a calendar for 
the Altar Society of Trinity Church, which is a handsome piece of work. 
Each month's calendar is printed on a separate sheet of heavy enameled 
stock, about 7 by 10 inches, the upper half of which is illustrated with a half- 
tone of a building or scene in or near the town. Composition and presswork 
are of excellent quality. The sheets are punched at top and tied together 
with silk cord and tassels. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of a very handsome calendar from 
Messrs. Berger & Wirth, manufacturers of fine dry colors, lithograph and 
printing inks, New York. The illustration is a lithographed print of the 
United States battleship Oregon, inclosed in a heavy white mat, to which is 
attached the calendar pad. Customers of this house who are fortunate 
enough to receive this souvenir will have a reminder of the firm which 
they will be liable to keep upon their walls during the entire year. 

Wip & STEVENS, printers’ roller manufacturers, 148 Congress street, 
Boston, have gotten out a neat desk calendar, consisting of twelve cards — 
one for each month —set in receptacle made of leatherette and stamped in 
gold with the firm name and address, with easel and ring attachments, so 
that it may be either hung up or stood on the desk. The calendar cards are 
printed in redand black. Complete calendars fortwo years — 1899 and 1900 — 
are printed on the back. This souvenir will no doubt be greatly prized by all 
those fortunate enough to’ receive a copy. 

One of the most attractive calendars of the year is that of Patterson & 
White, printers and publishers, Philadelphia. The illustration at the top of 
the card is a half-tone in brown ink, the plate being made from a photograph 
of a design modeled in clay, representing a female, clad in light drapery, 
clasping the neck of a griffin that has caught a portion of the lettering of the 
firm name in its beak. The design is original and very striking, and the 
reproduction, we should judge, very true to the original. The calendar pad 
attached to the card is printed in black and red, with gold-embossed design 
at the top, giving a rich and tasty effect. 

THE Sprague Electric Company, New York, has gone to some expense 
this year in the calendar line. The company not only gives its friends the 
usual picture and calendar pad, but has furnished a heavy beveled mat to 
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surround the picture and calendar, the entire card being inclosed in a neat 
ebony frame, with ring at the top for hanging upon the wall. We do not sup- 
pose that everyone has been favored with this fine calendar, but THE INLAND 
PRINTER acknowledges receipt of a copy. The illustration is called “A 
Cinch,” and is a hand-tooled half-tone in two printings. The calendar pad is 
in two colors, and the name of the firm appears in silver upon the drab mat. 
The company is also sending out a memorandum book for 1899, containing 
considerable statistical matter concerning electrical machinery, and other 
valuable information for the business man, outside of the usual calendar and 
blank that are ordinarily found in a book of this kind. 

CALENDARS were also received from the following: Winn & Hammond, 
Detroit, Mich.: art calendar; Dewey-Davis Printing Company, Jamestown, 
N. Y.: card calendar; Lehigh Valley Railroad: wall calendar, with copper- 
plate picture of ‘‘ Black Diamond Express,” and map of its route; Irwin N. 
Megargee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: handsome desk calendar, printed from 
copperplate, inclosed in stout cardboard frame with easel rest; Montreal 
(Can.) Printing & Publishing Company: wall czlendar for La Presse, illus- 
trated in poster style—very effective; the Daily and Semi-Weekly Free 
Press, Easton, Pa.: neat card calendar, background printed in gold and 
bronze-blue on pale blue tint; Times Printing House, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
John W. Little & Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; Adam Deist, 440 West Dauphin 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE, 





(For other patents see the various departments. ) 

HE Brown Folding Machine Company has obtained an 

i assignment of F. H. Wendt’s patent, No. 615,770, relat- 

ing to a double folding machine. The distinctive feature 

is the introduction of a perfecting wheel C between the second 

and third folds, which prevents wrinkling at this point. The 

perforator is so arranged that it must always be in line with the 
fold. 

Patent No. 616,290, by Luther C. Crowell, of New York, 
describes a folding mechanism which is primarily designed for 
use as a part of a wrapping machine, for doing up newspapers 
and periodicals. It carries a strip of paper longitudinally, as A 
in the drawing, bending the sides up over cones, as 34, and 
making a crease or fold with the thin disks 30 and 31, coacting 
with the disks 32 and 33. A subsequent longitudinal fold may 
then be taken in the same manner, by a similar mechanism 
properly placed. 

Talbot C. Dexter’s patent on paper-feeding machinery, No. 
615,817, describes his latest form of sheet-separating device: 
3 is the rubber-faced roll of the buckling finger; 1 is the hold- 
ing-down finger calculated to retain the pile in place, and 4 is 
an auxiliary holding-down finger intended to retain the second 
sheet, which often has a tendency to adhere to the top sheet. 
The operation is made very clear by the drawing. 

Mr. Dexter has also acquired patent No. 616,043, by J. C. 
Willetts, on another device for the same purpose. E is a recip- 
rocating feeding member, for moving the top sheet of the pile 
of paper, and its lower face E’ is of soft rubber. It moves the 
sheet over the surface F, which bears alternate strips of smooth 
metal and soft rubber, the object being that the lower surface 
shall retain the second sheet, when it inclines to move along 
with the top sheet. This is an improvement on the Parker 
patent, No. 615,889, which has also been acquired by Mr. 
Dexter. 

Carl Schneidar, of Brooklyn, has patented (No. 615,755) an 
engraving and ruling machine adapted for engraving or ruling 
parallel lines upon steel, copper or zinc plates for printing; or 
upon lithographic stones; or upon half-tone screens. The 
object is to produce a simpler and cheaper machine than those 
now in use. A superficial idea of its working can be obtained 
from the illustration. The operation is automatic, and the 
length of stroke and relative closeness of the lines may be 
regulated. The machine certainly looks simple, and the 
inventor claims that its work is absolutely accurate. 

Nicholas Dedrick, of Chicago, is an inventor interested in 
the perfection of machinery connected with punch-cutting and 
engraving, as carried on by type founders. His patent, No. 
614,845, describes an engraving machine designed for cutting 
intaglio designs in metal for use as matrices. It is a sort of 
pantographic punch-cutting machine, and too complicated to be 
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eres \4 No. 616,233 
generally understood. It will mechanically reproduce from a 
pattern both extended and condensed forms of the original 
characters drawn. 

Those who have regarded the plate-printing press as a 
machine beyond further improvement, like the Washington 
hand press, should examine patent No. 616,028, by J. P. Stevens, 
of Atlanta, Georgia, who has arranged flexible guides and a 
card-carriage to render the printing of cards more rapid and 
convenient. 

A real novelty is patent No. 616,233, by G. S. Heath and 
M. L. Severy, of a machine for printing newspaper bulletins or 
single copies of posters. It is a sort of gigantic typewriting 
machine, that turns out a poster. If the machines are not too 
costly it would seem as if the large daily papers would have to 
have them. 

Thomas Wolfe, of Kansas City, has patented a newspaper- 
wrapper printing machine, shown as No. 614,919, which takes 
wrapping paper from one roll, carries it along over mailing gal- 
leys, and prints the addresses at the required distance apart, 
rolling up the paper again. We fail to see why such a cum- 
brous affair should be considered superior to the simple little 
machines now in use. 

The Hoes have obtained further patents, Nos. 615,259 and 
615,253, by L. C. Crowell, on their staple-binding delivery 
mechanism for printing machines. The stapling mechanism is 
contained within cylinders placed in the delivery portion of a 
newspaper web printing press. As the folded newspaper M 
comes to the cylinders a staple is formed and driven through 
the corner of the paper and clinched at the point 11, 10. 

Patent No. 614,515, by S. Stewart, of Rivesville, West Vir- 
ginia, describes a copy-holder that may be of interest to 
machine operators. The copy is clamped under the spring 9, 
and may be turned in by the thumbscrew 7a. The aligner or 
guide 10a is fixed and the frame and copy shiftable. 

A useful invention would seem to be that of E. A. Henkle, 
of Philadelphia, patent No. 614,809, who has devised a means 
for printing checks or the like in large sheets on a continuous 
web, and so arranging the numbering that when the checks are 
cut up and piled the numbers will fall in proper rotation. He 
numbers each successive row of checks on the web one number 
farther along than the previous row, then cuts off in elevens and 
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slits them, producing a result which will be best understood by 
consulting the diagram; showing the numbered order of the 
checks as they fall on the delivery table and are cut up. 

A type-comb is the name that W. Berri (of the Brooklyn 
Standard-Union and inventor of a type-justifying machine) 
gives to his patent No. 615,340. He claims a set of type (which 
may be either the same character repeated, or letters arranged 
in words, with spaces between them) cast like the teeth of a 
comb, and connected by a back piece or sprue, which he states 
assists the operation of finishing the type. His patent does not 
so intimate, but we have a suspicion that the utility of this inven- 
tion is connected with Mr. Berri’s justifier, and that he means to 
cast word-types and justify them, substituting the word as a 
unit, just as Mergenthaler substituted the line as a unit. 

Certainly original, is the natural comment on patent No. 
616,231, representing W. Haestrup’s idea of what a type case 
should be. The boxes are supplanted by channels, tippable at 
various angles, and the type are supposed to fall into the top of 
the channels as the compositor picks them out at the bottom. 
A slot is cut in the side of each type so that it may turn around 
on a pin and come into convenient position for the compositor. 





BANQUET OF THE CHICAGO TYPOTHETAE. 
The annual banquet of the Chicago Typothetz was held at 


the Great Northern Hotel in that city on January 17. Invita- 
tions were sent to members of the organization only, and no 
outside guests were present. About forty of Chicago’s printers 
attended the meeting. A number of matters pertaining to the 
betterment of trade conditions were discussed, among them the 
plan of having electrotypes trimmed to even picas and non- 
pareils. A committee, consisting of Messrs. Amos Pettibone, 
Toby Rubovits and H. G. Collins, was appointed to confer with 
the electrotypers regarding this. The subject of revising prices 


’ with a view to meeting the added expenses that printers have 


recently been put to by the shorter workday and the recent 
advance in the electrotypers’ scales was also thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and it was decided to be the sense of the meeting that 
some steps in this connection should be taken at once. The 
question will probably be more thoroughly gone over at the 
next meeting and some definite conclusion arrived at. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


A NEw publication has just been issued in Springfield, Ohio, 
called Pets and Animals. 


THE Syracuse (N. Y.) Fost and the Standard, two daily 
papers, have been consolidated under the heading the Post- 
Standard. 


THE Wayne County Dispatch and the journal, both of 
Palmyra, New York, have been consolidated under the title the 
Wayne County Journal. 


THE Evening Dispatch is the name of a new Republican 
daily paper at Utica, New York, which is published by the 
Utica Sunday Tribune Company. 

THE Albany (N. Y.) Morning Express, after an existence 
of sixty-one years, has been sold to the Press and Knicker- 
bocker of the same city and the two papers have been consoli- 
dated. 


Hoppinc & VorHEs have recently established a job print- 
ing office in Albuquerque, New Mexico. They propose to do 
nothing but first-class work, and have equipped their shop 
with that end in view. 


THE Oakland County Advertiser, Holly, Michigan, advises 
us that a new ‘‘Century’”’ press has recently been added to its 
plant, and that considerable new material has been purchased, 
making the office an up-to-date shop. 


Stmpson, BEevans & Co. is the firm name of a new elec- 
trotyping concern recently started at 88 West Jackson street, 
Chicago. The gentlemen composing the firm were formerly 
in the employ of George H. Benedict & Co., of that city. 


CHARLES H. ANDREWS, foreman of the printing department 
of the Emerson Drug Company, Chicago, has sent THE INLAND 
PRINTER an illustration of the ‘‘ office cat.’”’ This differs from 
the traditional ‘‘ office cat’’ in being a full-grown wildcat. 


THE London (Eng.) house of T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, 
manufacturers of paper cutters and bookbinders’ machinery, 
has recently been removed to 46 Farrington street, where they 
have much larger quarters than in their old location, and will 
carry a very complete line of their machinery. 


F. C. MuGLER announces that he has sold his interest in 
the General Engraving Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and again 
started in business at 40 Sheriff street, that city, equipping his 
entire plant with the latest machinery, cameras and lenses. 
The firm will be known as the Mugler Engraving Company. 


Joun LEE Maun and J. H. Snitzler have formed a corpo- 
ration under the name of the Mahin Advertising Agency, with 
a capital of $20,000. Mr. Mahin was formerly with the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company and the Procter & Collier Company, 
and is thoroughly conversant with the business. The firm will 
do a general magazine and newspaper line of work. Their 
office is in the New York Life building, Chicago. 


THE heading of THE INLAND PRINTER this month is some- 
what of a change from those heretofore used, being a half-tone 
from a photograph instead of the usual zinc etching from a 
pen-and-ink drawing. The photograph is a picture of Horse 
Shoe Bend on the Pennsylvania Railroad, taken by William H. 
Rau, of Philadelphia. We are enabled to show this by the 
courtesy of H. R. Persinger, editor of Zhe yoo, Chicago’s 
journal of society and travel. 


AsouT a year ago THE INLAND PRINTER inserted a little 
item requesting its foreign readers to give it information con- 
cerning one B. R. Linard, who had left Chicago and gone to 
some part of Australia. Nothing was heard of the matter until 
about the first of last September, when THE INLAND PRINTER 
received a letter from H. E. Stone, one of its subscribers in 
Melbourne, stating that he had made a search and found that 
Mr. Linard had committed suicide. This fact is made public to 
show the wide publicity an item of this kind receives when 
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published in a magazine of the circulation of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and also with a view of thanking Mr. Stone for his 
kindness in taking the trouble to furnish us with the informa- 
tion. 

THE Standard Machinery Company have removed their 
Chicago offices to room 304, Fisher building, and arranged with 
the Sibley Warehouse Company to carry their complete line of 
Sanborn machinery. Orders will be filled promptly direct from 
the warehouse, and the firm informs the trade that it is in better 
position than ever to serve the wants of patrons. Mr. Charles 
N. Stevens, the western manager, likes the new arrangement 
and thinks it will be advantageous to his firm as well as to 
customers. . 

THE Osborne Company, makers of calendars and other 
specialties, for a number of years located at Red Oak, Iowa, 
have decided to move their plant to Newark, New Jersey, and 
will have office headquarters in New York City. A building 
has been purchased in Newark with nearly twice the floor space 
occupied in Red Oak, and is to be equipped in an up-to-date 
manner. It is expected that the entire business will be in run- 
ning order in the East about. March 1. Owing to the many 
improvements that have been added to the plant in the way of 
new color processes, etc., the firm found it necessary to be 
nearer some large city. It is expected that a photo-engraving 
plant will be added for making their own plates. The firm has 
made a wonderful progress since it was first started, and no 
house in the trade is better known or markets a finer line of 
calendars. 

T. B. Wicein, now with the Illinois Paper Company, Chi- 
cago, as city salesman, is one of the best known men in the 
paper trade in Chicago, and in fact throughout the entire West. 
Mr. Wiggin was formerly with the Cleveland Paper Company, 
of Chicago, representing that house from 1880 to 1884. In the 
latter year he took a position with Bradner Smith & Co., which 
he held to their entire satisfaction until 1895. He was subse- 
quently compelled to be away from Chicago for a number of 
years, looking after other interests, and on his return, in 1898, 
went with the Central Paper Company, and remained with that 
house until the arrangement which is now in effect was made 
with the Illinois Paper Company. Mr. Wiggin is always cour- 
teous and pleasant in his manner, is thoroughly posted in every 
detail of the business, and those who place business with him 
are assured that every promise made will be carried out. 





DRAWING FOR PRINTERS. 

The instructions of Mr. Ernest Knaufft in THE INLAND 
PRINTER on the subject of drawing have attracted much atten- 
tion, and have been 
a distinct aid to many 
students. They have 
induced many printers 
to give a portion of 
their time to this de- 
lightful study, and 
have suggested good 
methods to many pro- 
fessional illustrators. 
This is reflected in a 
circular recently re- 
ceived from the San- 
derses, printers, Mai- 
den Lane, New York, in which the illustrations drawn by Mr. 






_B. H. Sanders were executed on the principles laid down in 


Mr. Knaufft’s chapters on drawing. They are shown herewith. 


THEY SPEAK OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The beauty and usefulness of your publication is highly 
commended in this office.— Zhe Brandt Press, Trenton, New 


Jersey. 

















THE REEVES VARIABLE SPEED COUNTERSHAFT. 


Printers, bookbinders,-electrotypers and others who read 
THE INLAND PRINTER have no doubt felt the need of some 
device for securing variation in speed on the machines they 
were operating, without stopping to shift the belt, always an 
unpleasant task and which invariably entails a great loss of 
A device for this purpose has been upon the market for 
some time, although 
it has not as yet 
come into very gen- 
eral use in the class 
of offices named 
above. It is the 
Reeves variable 
speed countershaft, 
made by the Reeves 
Pulley Company, of 
Columbus, Indiana. 
The attention of THE 
INLAND PRINTER 
was drawn to this 
countershaft through 
the placing of one of 
the pulleys in the 
office of William B. 
Burford, printer, In- 

dianapolis, Indiana. In response to THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
inquiry as to how he liked it, Mr. Burford wrote as follows: 
‘We have had one of the Reeves speed pulleys in use for some 
time past, and we simply wish to say that we think it the best 
thing of the kind we have ever known of for the use of printers, 
and think if press builders would adopt this pulley instead of 
the ordinary cone pulley it would meet the approval of all 
printers. We cannot speak too highly of it.’’ This was cer- 
tainly a very high indorsement of the device. 

With a view to investigating more thoroughly its practica- 
bility for printers and others in allied trades, the company 
placed one in the office where THE INLAND PRINTER is pub- 
lished, so that a test might be made. The pulley has been in 
use for four months, and it is said by those who have the work- 
ing of the press on which it was placed, to be one of the most 
convenient devices ever tried, as a wide variation of speed can 
be so quickly accomplished without any loss of time. The 
device is also valuable in operating a job press for different 
jobs, owing to the 
fact that the size of 
forms and condi- 
tions of ink require 
different speeds in 
the running of the O. ot on 
press. Theshifting (5 5 
of the belt on the i 
old-style step cone ae 
not only consumes ut Hr 
time, but also wo 
often precipitates a = 
shower of dust and : 
grease on the press 
and work in course 
of completion. It 
has been found on 
cold mornings to 
be of immense ad- 
vantage, as the press could be started up slowly and the speed 
gradually increased as the rollers and working parts became 
warmed up. As a variation.of from 500 to 3,500 can be ob- 
tained, and the graduation made -so easily as to be hardly 
noticed, the advantage of the arrangement can be readily 
appreciated. There is no hunting about for belt shifter, with 
its consequent delay while changing the belt; and with the fric- 
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tion clutch (also manufactured by the Reeves Company ), which 
throws off the device entirely, a great saving in power is at 
once accomplished. 

To give an idea of the mechanism, we show herewith sev- 
eral illustrations, which with the text will enable those inter- 
ested to understand what it is and how it works. The distinc- 
tive features are two sets of cone disks, spline-mounted on two 
parallel shafts. One disk of each set is attached to a common 
pivoted straight bar, which bar is operated upon by a screw in 
such manner as to bring together one set of disks as the other 
set is forced apart. The inner sides of these disks, as will be 
seen, form a V-shaped groove in which is fitted an especially 
designed belt, having its tractional bearing on the edges 
instead of the bottom, as in an ordinary belt. The operation 
is very simple. One set of disks acts as driver, the other as 
driven, As the driving circumference of one is increased, the 


‘ other is decreased ; the power is transmitted, and the variation 


anything within the compass of the two extremes. The 
sketches shown herewith, marked Fig. 1 and Fig. 2, will serve 
to illustrate clearly to anyone the workings of the different 
parts. The other cut is a general view of the device attached 
to the ceiling in position 
for placing the belt. The 
letters on both sketches 
are the same. 

Fig. 1 represents disks 
on driving shaft separated 
to admit the V belt to the 
smallest driving surface 
and the disks on driven 
shaft correspondingly to- 
gether, so that the V belt assumes the great- 
est driving surface, thus propelling the 
driven shaft at its minimum speed. Fig. 2 
represents exactly the opposite conditions, 
whereby the V belt on the driving shaft 
assumes the largest driving surface, and 
the driven the smallest, thus propelling the 
driven shaft at its maximum speed. A rep- 
resents the driving shaft with clutches 
mounted thereon — one direct and one reverse. B represents 
the driven shaft with pulley “mounted thereon, adapted to be 
belted to machine operated. C represents the disks, spline- 
mounted, on each of these shafts, with apexes facing, thus 
forming a V-shaped groove for the reception of the belt. D 
represents levers pivoted between the shafts carrying ball- 
bearing thrust collars, which take against the hubs of the disks. 
E represents right and left screw with sprocket attached, 
adapted to actuate these levers simultaneously and in opposite 
directions. F represents take-up screw for giving V belt 
required tension. The belt is of special construction, and is 
composed of a series of leather and iron strips riveted on to 
a rawhide base. This gives a powerful bearing on the edges 
without in the least kinking the belt or in any way getting it 
out of shape. A screw take-up is provided in case this belt 
needs tightening at any time. It is made practically continu- 
ous or endless, and therefore needs no attention whatever, and 
will run for years. The number of uses to which this pulley 
can be adapted will be readily apparent to those who know 
anything at all about mechanics. The pulley seems especially 
suitable for use in printing offices and establishments of similar 
nature, and is worth looking into. 














ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN PRIZES. 

Do not overlook the article on page 606 on ‘‘ The Fallacy 
of Fillers’? or the one on page 607 entitled ‘‘ An Explanation 
and a Prize Offer,’’ in which Mr. George H. Benedict, of 
Chicago, offers four cash prizes, aggregating $100, for the best 
four articles on ‘‘The Fallacy of Fillers.”” Here is an oppor- 
tunity to express your convictions. Take advantage of it. 















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This department is designed exclusively for business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 














‘“WETTER”’ numbering machines are offered for sale at a 
sacrifice by The Bates Machine Company, 346 Broadway, New 
York. 





A BOOK FREE, 

The Standard Card and Paper Company, 27 Beekman street, 
New York, have just completed a very handsome book of card- 
board samples, which they will be glad to send to printers who 
will send them their address. 


A NEW OFFICE. 

William E. Chittenden, formerly manager of the office of 
Mills Brothers & Chittenden, has opened a new printing plant 
at 340-342 Dearborn street, Chicago, under the name of Chitten- 
den Printing Company. He has a modern office in every way, 
with new and late type faces from American Type Founders 
Company, and presses of the latest improved style from 
Whitlock Machine Company, sold by the genial Douglas, 
their Western agent. We wish him success. 





BRASS TYPE. 

Under date cf January 9 a notice was sent to the trade by 
A. S. Orchard and G. A. Menuel, announcing the fact that 
these gentlemen had purchased the Eastern Brass-Type Foun- 
dry, and proposed to continue the manufacture of brass type 
at 18 and 20 Rose street, New York City. Both partners are 
practical type founders, and patrons can be assured that no 
type but the best, so far as workmanship and material are con- 
cerned, will be turned out from this foundry. The company 
was formerly at 88 Walker street, but found the quarters there 
inadequate to their needs, and are much better situated in the 
new location. 





priory Cert Letters. 


Early in the eighteenth century, William Caslon, an English 
type founder and letter cutter of great industry and repute, cut 
the original of this letter, following the traditional old English 
character as first used by Wynkyn de Worde, receiving special 
commendation for the quality and faithfulness of his work. 
Some thirty years ago it was reproduced by the Dickinson Type 
Foundery, and introduced to the craft under the title of Priory 
Text. Recently the American Type Founders Company, of 
which the Dickinson is now a part, realized the need of a more 
complete showing, and four larger faces were produced, the full 


Heries comprising nine well graded sises. 


As to the utility of this letter there can be no stronger evidence 
than the steadily increasing demands from church and society 
printers, who find for it few equals and no superior. All of the 
nine sizes are for sale at the branches and agencies of the 
American Type Founders Company, whose insert in this 
month’s INLAND PRINTER shows some of the possibilities of 
the Priory Text for attractive display. 





COST OF CHALK PLATE CUTS. 

When credits and discounts are deducted the cost of the 
plates is about 2 cents per square inch or about ro cents fora 
one-column cut. The cost of stereotype metal amounts prac- 
tically to nothing, as the cuts are melted over as soon as used. 
The great economy of the process lies in the saving of skilled 
labor and the cost and maintenance of plant. The person 
doing the drawing is the only skilled labor required and the 
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cost of plant only nominal, and its maintenance is practically 
nothing. There are no chemicals or delicate manipulations. 
Simple, quick, cheap and infallible; the process is well suited 
for the production of illustration as no other is. 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY’S INSERT. 


The Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, 
New York, have gone to considerable expense this month to 
show readers of THE INLAND PRINTER a specimen of three- 
color printing executed upon their ‘‘Century’’ press. The 
insert shown opposite page 518 will convince anyone of the pos- 
sibilities of three-color printing on the ‘‘Century”’ press. The 
illustrations on this sheet are half-tone reproductions from orig- 
inal oil paintings, designed, engraved and printed by the Chas- 
mar-Winchell Press of New York, and are shown through the 
courtesy of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. An examina- 
tion of the sheet will certainly prove that the ‘‘ Century ”’ press 
is capable of giving that perfectly accurate register and deli- 
cacy of impression so much to be desired in work of this kind, 
especially upon cuts which have delicately vignetted edges. It 
is a pleasure to be able to present such a sheet as this, and we 
trust all readers of THE INLAND PRINTER will appreciate it. 





THE DISK COVER. 
These covers are now being advertised and sold by the pat- 
entees, Adamson Typewriter Press Company, Muncie, Indiana, 
They have been tested by over 


as well as by supply houses. 
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SECTION OF DISK 
AND COVER. 


two years’ use in many offices, and for working all kinds of 
copying ink they are surely a great invention. They are made 
in sizes to fit all jobbers having disk distribution. See adver- 
tisement in this issue. 


RUBBER 








THE CARE OF A PRINTER’S ROLLER. 

In our last number we intimated in our notice of the 
pamphlet published by Bingham Brothers Company, manu- 
facturers of printers’ rollers, 49-51 Rose street, New York, on 
‘‘The Care of a Printer’s Roller and Its Peculiarities,’’ that 
anyone writing for a copy could procure one. In this we acted 
entirely upon our own responsibility, as we have since learned 
that it was the publishers’ intention to circulate the edition 
entirely within their immediate territory, covering from Maine 
to Texas and from the Atlantic seaboard to the Ohio river, but 
as our notice caused such a demand for the pamphlet from 





















all over the country, including Canada and Newfoundland, the 
publishers generously met the requests. 

We have heard from Bingham Brothers Company, who say 
that as the first edition of 8,000 is about exhausted they will go 
to press with another, but request that those wishing a copy of 
the pamphlet will write at once, that the number needed may 
be known; also that in writing, office stationery be used, as the 
pamphlet is valuable enough to warrant the courtesy of satis- 
fying the publishers that requests come from interested parties. 





THE LOOSE-LEAF SYSTEM VS. THE OLD METHOD 
OF ACCOUNTING. 


The Loose-Leaf System of accounting has agitated the 
minds of bookkeepers and commercial firms ever since its 
inception. Like all that is new, it was looked upon with much 
skepticism. Accountants were uncertain as to its practicability, 
commercial firms were dubious as to its validity, and some who 
were more pessimistical than skeptical saw in it a system of 
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‘*H”’ in the transfer binder, and as the sheets are numbered in 
numerical order, Mr. Hart’s account would be filed numerically 
as well as alphabetically. This method of filing accounts is of 
special advantage to auditors, and the tedious work occasioned 
by the old system is thoroughly eliminated. In some instances 
it is necessary for them to copy the account they are auditing 
from the different books. By the loose-leaf method, they find 
their accounts all filed away in one binder, and it is only neces- 
sary that they refer to the proper index heading to find their 
account. The only way to appreciate the loose-leaf method is 
to adopt the Shepard-Faifer Binder. It is the only practical 
loose-leaf binder extant today. The ease with which a sheet 
can be removed and inserted in any part of the book, and the 
fact that one sheet can be bound as securely as five hundred, 
commends it to every wide-awake accountant. Again, it is 
simple of operation, strong in every part, and possesses the 
essential features of a regularly bound book. 

A reference to the illustration will make clear the details of 
construction of this binder, the distinguishing characteristics 





wholesale robbery without the slightest possible chance for 
detection. However, this is perfectly natural and only requires 
a careful exposition of facts to overcome such ideas. This is 
an age of advancement, and the accountant must keep pace with 
the rank and file of progress. It is only necessary to explain 
the merits of the system to encourage careful investigation by 
accountants. First, its intention. The loose-leaf method does 
not intend that a smaller clerical force will be necessary to 
handle the volume of business, neither does it suggest that the 
system be changed, only the method. To apply the principles 
of the method literally means that an index only shall be 
inserted in the current as well as transfer binders. Then as 
accounts are opened they are inserted in the binder under the 
proper index heading. It is true, some books are not indexed, 
but these are exceptions rather than the general rule. Each 
customer with whom an account is opened is given a sheet, not 
a page ora folio. A transfer binder is necessary in which to file 
sheets that are filled and dead accounts. It is identically the 
same as the current binder, and also contains an index. Any 
form of index can be used in either binder. When the account 
of any customer fills a sheet it is removed from the current 
binder and placed in the transfer binder under the proper index 
heading. A new sheét is then inserted in the current binder 
and the balance carried down to its proper column. This con- 
stitutes all the transferring ever occasioned. The current 
account only of a customer appears in the current binder. 
Dead accounts also are filed away in the transfer binder. This 
suggests the second thought — its advantages. Since none but 
live accounts appear in the current binder, smaller books are 
required than under the old style of keeping accounts, and it is 
only necessary that provision be made for current accounts and 
new business. Accounts as they are removed to the transfer 
binder are filed away in alphabetical and numerical order, i. e., 
if Mr. Hart’s account appeared as account 1, under ‘‘H’”’ in 
the current binder, it would also appear as account 1, under 








of which are strength and simplicity. The drawing shows the 
binder with inner cover and index sheets only. The standards 
AA and BB pass through slots in the paper, cut by a machine 
especially constructed for the purpose, the sheets being firmly 
bound by a wooden strip held in place by the milled followers 
which run on screw threads cut on the standards AA. It will 
be seen that from one sheet to the full capacity of the binder 
can be securely bound by this device. The old millboard back 
and leather hinge have been superseded by a wooden back and 
metal hinges, making a blank-book cover which is practically 
indestructible. 


THE GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY. 

We present in the current issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
an advertisement of the Gibbs-Brower Company, 150 Nassau 
street, New York. This new company is composed of Mr. 
W. W. Gibbs and Mr. Ogden Brower. These gentlemen con- 
ceived the idea of making a kind of international clearing 
house for printers’ machinery, namely, secure agencies for 
machinery in this country, and by working in connection with 
the most progressive machine houses in foreign countries, be 
enabled to present to the foreign trade American machinery, 
and securing through those sources European machinery, offer 
the same to the printers of America through their salesmen in 
this country. Representing large European capital, they pro- 
pose to furnish means to organize companies, and finance inven- 
tions and improvements which may be of value to the printers, 
lithographers and paper manufacturers. The idea is a novel 
one, and is so comprehensive as to be unique. It will certainly 
simplify matters for the class of inventors in this country who 
have meritorious and valuable ideas, but insufficient means and 
business ability to introduce them to the matter-of-fact business 
man of the world. While the field they propose to cover is 
large, the executive ability of these gentlemen is of so high a 
character, that we have no hesitancy in prophesying for them a 
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successful business career. For the last two years there has 
been a rapidly growing appreciation of, and desire to secure 
American machinery by progressive firms abroad, and the 
quick determination of these gentlemen to supply this demand 
evidences that they have not only been watching the growth of 
America’s foreign trade, but intend to stimulate it still further 
by pursuing American business methods of selling machinery. 
Wherever these gentlemen are known, any indorsement would 
be superfluous. Where they are not known we commend them 
as gentlemen of high moral, financial and business standing 
and with whom we feel sure our patrons and friends will find it 
a pleasure to do business. 





REMOVAL NOTICE, 


From a room of 6 by 12 feet on a first floor in September, 
1894, to a store, basement and sub-basement — a total of about 
6,500 square feet—in February, 1899, is quite a long stride; 
but this has been made by The Union Card & Paper Company, 
of New York, in occupying their new, large and modern store 
at 27 Beekman street, right in the heart of the paper district. 
Their new store has been fitted up with all the latest appliances, 
and packed with one of the best and largest assortments of card- 
board, writing papers, linens, bonds, ledger, book, blotting, etc., 
with a new department of surface-coated papers for printers 
and lithographers. Their mail order department, which has 
grown considerably of late, has been given special attention 
with a view to filling all mail orders as promptly as possible. 
Their success is the best proof that straight and square busi- 
ness methods, together with an effort to give honest value for 
the money, are appreciated by the trade. 





THE NEW JERSEY WIRE STITCHING MACHINE. 

By the courtesy of Messrs. J. L. Shoemaker & Co., Philadel- 
phia, sole agents for the machine, we are enabled to present here- 
with an illustration of the New Jersey wire stitching machine. 
This wire stitcher has many points to recommend it, and having 
been invented, developed and perfected by a skilled mechanic, 
and been in practical use for a number of years under the most 
severe tests, it is interesting to note that it stands today without 
a rival. One of the spécial points the manufacturers claim for 
the machine is its simplicity. The mechanical movement intro- 
duced into the machine obviates the use of all cams. The 
parts are few and simple, 
and absolutely interchange- 
able. Another point is the 
durability, all parts of the 
machine being made in the 
best possible manner, and 
thoroughly tested. The fric- 
tion on parts is reduced to 
a minimum, and the usual 
excessive repairing and re- 
placing common in many 
machines is largely done 
away with. Adjustment can 
be made from a single sheet 
to full capacity of the ma- 
chine in one moment. No 
adjustment of machine can 
be made that will injure the 
= parts. One of the special 

points claimed for this machine is that a very thin wire can be 
used with it for thick work. The No. 2 machine stitches from 
two sheets to one-half inch in thickness, and uses either flat or 
round wire. The No. 3 machine stitches from two sheets to 
three-quarters inch in thickness, and uses either flat or round 
wire. The No. 4 machine uses flat wire exclusively, and 
stitches from one-eighth inch to one and three-eighths inches. 
The table capacity of the machine is large and is conveniently 
arranged for either flat or saddle work. A special table for 
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calendar work can also be supplied. The feed rollers receive 
their motion from an eccentric and are positive in their action. 
The clinching of the wire is a special feature and no adjust- 
ment is required for different thicknesses of work. Numbers 
of very complimentary letters from firms using the New Jersey 
wire stitcher indicate that it is giving the utmost satisfaction. 
Every machine sold is fully guaranteed. 





A NEW AND MOST POPULAR MACHINE, 

In the Dexter Marginal Jobbing Book Folder, illustration of 
which is here shown, the trade is supplied with a folder that is 
especially adapted for turning out a great variety of work, both 
as to sizes, styles of imposition and grades of paper. It will 





fold sheets ranging in size from 12 by 16 to 31 by 42.inches, 
makes four folds, delivering at the second fold flat, and at the 
third and fourth folds in a new and special adjustable packing 
box. With the above combination, 8, 12, 16, 24 or 32 pages 
can be folded, and by the addition of extra sets of folding 
rollers parallel to the second and third folds, oblong 16s and 32s 
can be folded, thus enabling the running of work with two or 
more forms to a sheet. For heavy or glazed paper, perfora- 
tors are supplied to prevent draw or buckle. Within the last 
two months the Dexter Folder Company have received orders 
for ten of their jobbing folders, which speaks well for their 
profit-making capabilities. 
A PERPETUAL CATALOGUE. 

The Seybold Machine Company, of Dayton, Ohio, have 
inaugurated a new idea in the catalogue line. It is called a 
perpetual catalogue, and is arranged so that each machine is 
illustrated and described on a separate sheet of paper and 
bound in a specially prepared cover which they furnish. The 
back cover is of heavy stiff board, cloth-covered, and the 
front cover of the same material, but made with a hinge. 
The sheets are fastened together by means of brass fastenings, 
and old sheets can be taken out or new ones inserted very 
readily, so that the possessor of a catalogue always has his 
book up to date. It is an innovation which purchasers of 
bookbinders’, printers’, lithographers’ and paper-box makers’ 
machinery will appreciate. A representative of THE INLAND 
PRINTER recently called at the works of the Seybold Company 
in Dayton, was shown through the large factory, and was 
greatly impressed with the amount of high-grade machinery 
turned out, and the excellent facilities for manufacturing which 
this company enjoys. Their ‘‘Monarch,”’ ‘‘ Holyoke” and 
other cutters were seen in all stages of manufacture, as well 
as their ‘‘Duplex’’ trimmers, their table shears, signature 
presses, die presses, job folders, and other specialties, all of 
which were being built on a large scale. 

We are informed that Mr. F. H. Lueders, who has repre- 
sented the company upon the road for a number of years, has 
been made Western manager of the company, with head- 
quarters at 347-349 Dearborn street, Chicago, where a fine 


















showroom for the display of their machinery is located. Mr. 
Lueders is well known to the trade throughout the West, and 
although his acquaintance with those in Chicago is not very 
extensive at present, it will not take him long to become 
acquainted, and he will have no trouble in convincing the 
people there that his company makes machinery they need, 
for he is one of the most courteous gentlemen imaginable, and 
a convincing talker so far as the merits of his company’s 
machinery are concerned. Mr. Lueders usually attends all 
conventions of the United Typothetz and is noted. for his 
sociability. He reports that since taking hold in Chicago he 
has sold two Duplex trimmers and four paper cutters to the 
Conkey Company. This is certainly a good start. 





THE DAYTON GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINE. 

The accompanying illustration shows the Dayton standard 
gas and gasoline engine, which owes its present position in the 
front rank of gas and gasoline engines to years of careful study 
and experimenting which its designers have bestowed upon it, 
the care and skill with which it is manufactured, and the many 
points of superiority which it embodies. The claims of the 
manufacturers of this engine are: simplicity, economy, close 
regulation of speed and consumption of fuel, and durability. 
These are apparently modest, but will be found to embody all 
the essential and vital points of a first-class engine. Great care 
has been taken in the general construction to make it a sym- 
metrical machine in every particular, mechanically proportioned 
with ample strength where required, and no surplus metal. 

It is a single-cylinder, four-cycle engine, built on the hit and 
miss type for general power transmission, and with a throttling 
governor, allowing an impulse every revolution of the cam 
shaft for electric lighting. The governor is located in the hub 
of the fly wheel and operates directly upon the mixing and air 
valves, thus insuring a perfect mixture and is absolutely auto- 
matic in the consumption of fuel according to power transmit- 
ted. The working parts of the engine are located on top of the 





cylinder and are accessible at all times. The valves (two in 
number) are of the poppet or mushroom pattern, operated by a 
positive motion from cam shaft or governor. All valve seats, 
as well as ignition chamber, cylinder head and cylinder are 
water-jacketed. The electric igniter is of a late and improved 
type and has proven itself to be the most practical and econom- 
ical method of ignition for a gas or gasoline engine. The 
igniter on the Dayton engine is so constructed that the contact 
points may be cleaned while the engine is in operation, a 
feature embodied in no other igniter. Owing to the sensitive- 
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ness of the governor and accuracy of mixing device the Day- 
ton engine has proven itself to be par excellence for electric 
lighting. Many plants have been installed and the use of fine 
electrical appliances show a variation not exceeding two volts. 

Another valuable feature of this engine is that it will use, as 
fuel, natural gas, producer gas, manufactured gas or gasoline 
without special appliances, and may be changed from one to 
another while the engine is in operation, with but slight regula- 
tion of the valves. The engines are provided with a starting 
device, enabling one man to start any size from four to fifty 
horse-power, thus overcoming the difficulty and annoyance 
which owners of gas and gasoline engines have so long con- 
tended with. These engines are manufactured by The Dayton 
Globe Iron Works Company, Dayton, Ohio, in whose catalogue 
are set forth some very accurate tests, showing voltage and 
variation of same in electric light plant driven by Dayton 
engine under varied loads. The catalogue also gives a com- 
plete description of the engine and will be mailed upon 
application. 





INTERESTING PATENTS. 

It is seldom that we have the opportunity to present a 
description of patents which are of so far-reaching importance 
to the printing and bookbinding trades, both in this country 
and abroad, as those recently granted to Mr. A. G. Mackay, 
proprietor of The J. L. Morrison Company, upon their new style 
‘‘ Perfection’? wire stitching machines. These patents were 
granted October 25, 1898, num- 
bered 613,210, and similar patents 
are now pending in England, 
France, Germany and Canada. 

The accompanying cut repre- 
sents the New Style ‘‘ Perfection ”’ 
No. 4, manufactured under patents 
as referred to, and now ready for 
delivery. The chief features in this 
machine which are new and pat- 
ented are the application of a 
spring attachment to the roll feed 
apparatus, which has been success- 
fully used on all the ‘‘ Perfection” 
machines. This attachment enables 
the machine to apply a uniform 
pressure to all sizes of wire, and 
leaves nothing to the knowledge or experience of the operator, 
so far as applying the proper pressure to the wire to feed same 
to the machine regularly is concerned. The action of these 
feed rollers is obtained from a quadrant gear, which is an 
entirely new motion as applied to wire stitching machines, and 
enables a longer or shorter staple to be made at will by simply 
regulating the distance which this quadrant gear will move, 
thus doing away with all ratchet action and liability to slip or 
wear out or feed short staples, security against which will be 
appreciated by all users of this class of machinery. The sup- 
porting and forming appliances are also new, the forming 
being done separately, and the supporter working backward 
behind the driving parts and out of the way of the operator. 
This leaves the face of the machine clear, so that exactly where 
the stitch will strike may be seen at a glance. The parts of 
these machines are simple, strong and durable, and this has 
enabled the manufacturers to place this style No. 4 on the 
market with a capacity from one sheet to % inch in thickness 
at a price never before equaled for a machine of its capacity 
and usefulness. Their celebrated No. 7 machines bear the 
improvements refetred to above and advertised in last month’s 
INLAND PRINTER, and are held in stock ready for delivery. 
Within the next few months two other sizes of these machines 
will be placed on the market, a smaller size than No. 4, capacity 
to inch, and a larger size than No. 7, capacity up to 1% 
inches. Intending purchasers would do well to correspond 
with the manufacturers, as these machines are well worth 
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considering and investing in. They are manufactured by The 
J. L. Morrison Company, 60 Duane street and 14 Elm street, 
New York City. The Canadian offices are located at 28 Front 
street west, Toronto, Canada, and the English offices with 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, 46 Farrington street, London, 
England. 


ESTIMATING THE COST OF NUMBERED JOBS. 

Probably no recent invention, designed as an attachment for 
a printing press, is a more important factor in estimating cost 
when numbering must be done than is the New Model M 
Typographic Numbering Machine made by The Bates Machine 
Company, 346 Broadway, New York. It simply wipes out the 
entire cost of numbering. It departs from the old line of con- 
struction. It is made without a plunger with the prefix ‘‘ No.,”’ 
thereby obviating the use of friskets and the cutting of ink 
rollers. Every printing establishment should be fully posted as 
to the possibilities of this successful device, and a card to the 
makers will bring full information. 








THE BLACK & CLAWSON COMPANY. 

This company, located at Hamilton, Ohio, makes a spe- 
cialty of paper and pulp milling machinery, but manufactures a 
number of other machines which are interesting to printers, 
bookbinders and others in similar lines of trade. One of these 
machines is shown in the accompanying illustration. It is 


IMPROVED INK MILL. 


their mill for grinding printing inks. This house enjoys the 
distinction of having been the first in the business to use 
chilled-iron rolls in ink mills. Formerly all mills were 
equipped with rolls made of hard iron or steel, which were the 
cause of considerable annoyance, due to the uneven quality 
and flaws in the metal. The firm overcame this obstacle, and 
since then all mill manufacturers have adopted chilled-iron 
rolls. The rolls furnished by the Black & Clawson Company 
are accurately ground by the Poole process in specially con- 
structed grinding machines, and are thoroughly tested by the 
oil process before leaving the works. The mills are suitable 
for grinding paints, inks, paste, blacking, chocolate, soap, 
chemical precipitates, etc. The frame is of the box type, 
heavy, strong and substantial, and very neat in appearance. 
The bearings for the rolls are fitted in planed slides and pro- 
vided with long phosphor-bronze bushes. All gears are 
machine cut, have wide face, heavy pitch, and run noiseless. 
The drive is double-geared, and the small driving pinion is of 
phosphor-bronze or rawhide, as desired; rolls are geared 
together so that the initial roll, which does the heaviest work, 
runs at less velocity than the other rolls, and is driven from a 
separate pinion. The scraper apron is adjustable to any angle, 
follows the roll when moved in or out, and by means of a hand 
wheel can be released from contact with the roll, drawn back 
and easily cleaned. Tight and loose pulleys are thirty inches 
diameter, eight inches face, and should run one hundred revo- 
lutions. The mills are built in different sizes and styles, with 


BELT-POWER PERFORATOR, 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


hollow or solid chilled-iron or granite rolls. The mills are in 
use by all the leading ink manufacturers in the United States 
and foreign countries, and are giving excellent satisfaction. 
We also show an illustration of their belt-power perforator. It 
is intended for printers’ and stationers’ use, and is suitable for 
perforating checks, drafts, bonds, etc., and general stubwork. 
The machine makes a sharp round perforation. It is con- 
structed of the best material and all of its details are perfect, 
and it is provided with temporary steel dies. The punch- 
clamping device is their own invention, and is so arranged that 
any number of punches may be removed, so as to give any 
length or position of rows of perforations or any length of stub. 
The machine is also made for foot power, as shown by the 
illustration herewith. The machines are made in different 
sizes. Full particulars regarding ink mills and perforator can 
be obtained from the company. 





OUR FEBRUARY COVER. 

The cover of THE INLAND PRINTER this month is a specimen 
of three-color process work, from a drawing by George Wright, 
of New York. The effect produced has been secured simply by 
the combination of the three primary colors —red, yellow and 
blue. The work is by the Chicago Colortype Company, 1205 
Roscoe street, Chicago, whose insert of the chrysanthemums in 
our December issue attracted such wide attention. In this con- 
nection mention should also be made of the striking insert of 


Foot-POWER PERFORATOR, 


blotter designs engraved and printed by this company, which 
appears elsewhere in this issue. The sheet shows but eight of 


the designs, but the entire series consists of twelve. These 
blotters are furnished at a very reasonable figure, and make an 
exceedingly attractive advertisement. Printers who desire to 
increase their trade should lay in a stock from which to fill 
orders. They can be furnished singly or in gangs as required, 
so that the printing can be done with the least trouble and 
expense. The specimens speak for themselves. 





GODFREY & CO. 

One of THE INLAND PRINTER representatives recently called 
at the establishment of Messrs. Godfrey & Co., 909 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, with a view to ascertaining the condition 
of the printers’ roller trade in that city. He was informed that 
so far as their business was concerned they were very well 
satisfied with the state of trade, and was told they did not 
know what it was to have a dull spell throughout the entire 
year of 1898, and that the prospect for the present year looked 
even brighter. For the past three months the firm has been 
doing double its usual amount of business. The company has 
recently established a separate factory for making small rollers 
in the upper floors of the building they at present occupy, and 
are now in better shape than ever to still further improve their 
output. The firm not only makes rollers of three different 
kinds of composition, one of which they designate ‘India 
Rubber,”’ another ‘‘ Extra Remelting,’”’ and the other ‘‘ Fast 








Press’? composition, but they also furnish these compositions 
by the pound for those who desire to cast their own rollers. 
The firm is fitted up with all the latest improved machinery for 
casting rollers perfectly and in the most prompt manner, and 
can handle trade in a way that cannot fail to prove satisfactory 
to customers. We are informed that they also keep an excel- 
lent quality of tablet composition and bookbinders’ flexible 
glue that is second to none upon the market. 





THE ACME METAL EXTENSION FURNITURE. 

We have pleasure in showing herewith an illustration of the 
Acme metal extension furniture made by the Acme Staple Com- 
pany, Limited, corner Twelfth and Buttonwood streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. This furniture has been designed to save 
time, trouble and money. It is made of malleable iron, and, 
therefore, will stand the strain of the lockup. It will not shrink, 
and being carefully machined there is no chance for wabbling 
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and no danger of pieing the type in locking the form. The 
furniture is made adjustable, according to picas, extending from 
2% to4 inches. When locked it is perfectly secure, and as will 
be readily seen by an examination of the cut, much time can 
be saved in arranging the furniture about a form that is to go to 
press ina hurry. It is, therefore, a time-saver. This furniture 
has been tested by printers in their everyday work, and found 
to be superior to wooden furniture. One set of this furniture 
will take the place of a whole box of the other. There is prac- 
tically no end to the wear of it. The manufacturers report that 
it has been a success from the start, and that the sales for it are 
increasing rapidly. The price is $4 per dozen, packed in sets 
of four. It can be obtained of all the printers’ supply houses. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents per line for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted” department or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to the 
line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany the in current number. 
Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All letters received will be 
promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended without extra charge. No 
advertisement of less than two lines accepted. 

Copy for this column must be in our hands not later than the 20th 
of the month preceding publication. 








BOOKS. 


GENTS WANTED-—In every city, county and State; male 
or female; Christian; to sell the People’s Bible History. This book is 
the product of the brains of the Protestant churches of the world, includin 
Gladstone, Lorimer, Farrar, Sayce, Beet, mame 4 Hale, MacArthur, Bristol, 
and others. Send for prospectus circular. THE PEOPLE'S BIBLE HIS- 
TORY CO., 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


BRAINS in your advertising make business hum. My book, 

“Some Advertising that Advertises,’’ contains a two years’ supply for 
50 cents; not cheap brains either. Indorsed by E. St. E. Lewis, N. C. Fow- 
ler, Jr., and otherexperts. Copy of 7ke Jmp,anad. paper, thrown in. W. H. 
WRIGHT, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fi MBOSSING FROM ZINC PLATES, by J. L. Melton, a 
concise treatise of 12 on embossing on platen poetene. We have 
id on receipt of 10 

. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 











a few — of this pamphlet which we will send postpa: 
cents. 


ormer price, $1 
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[N PRESS, ready February 1, ‘‘ Souvenir Mailing Cards’’: A 

brief treatise on the preparation and marketing of these efficient town 
advertisers. About sixteen pages of nonpareil, with specimen photogravure 
card, 25 cents. OTTO KNEY, Madison, Wis. 


OB COMPOSITION; Examples, Contrast Specimens and 
Criticisms Thereon, Soqetey: with a brief treatise, by Ed S. Ralph. This 
is a book that hundreds of printers have nm looking for in vain up 

to the present time. Specimens of letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, envelope 
corners, invitations, blanks, etc., are shown, and the same reset in improved 
form, with the weak nae pointed out. The book also contains a brief 
treatise on the principles of display composition. Forty pages and cover, 
7% by 9 inches, neatly printed and bound. 50 cents. A book that no pro- 

ressive compositor can afford to be without. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, hicago; 34 Park Row, New York. 


END tocents for a 25-cent book that everybody who “sticks 
type”’ ought to have. indorsed by MacKellar, De Vinne and others. 
H. F. STEWART, Ashbourne, Pa. 


HE INLAND PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT BOOK, 
new enlarged edition, 192 pages, over 1,600 cuts for advertisements, 
blotters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of which you may 
need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which we will refund on 
first order for cuts amounting to $1. 


HE THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by Charles H. Cochrane; 

a panes treatise upon the correct method of making ready half-tone 

cuts and forms of any kind for cylinder presses. Reprinted from THE INLAND 

PRINTER, in pamphlet form, convenient for reference; illustrated; price, 

10 conte, pate. Worth many times this amount to any printer or press- 

man. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212 Monroe street, Chicago; 
34 Park Row, New York. 


VALUE your time and write faster. Those for whom Pit- 
manic shorthand is unavailable, feeling the need of a scientific short- 
hand or shortprint, in regular alphabet, should master Stenocode. Not 
phonetic. Memorized in twenty minutes. Rules similar in scriptwriting, 
typewriting and printing. Matter in Stenocode is legible anywhere, at any 
time, by writer's use of the Steno Stamp (8 with manual). Complete, 20 
cents. J. BACKES, 321 Second Avenue, New York. 
\ X 7ANTED—Agents to sell ‘‘Old Cato,”’ a book on the dog; 
two volumes in one; written by John Paul Dudley; a companion book 
to ‘‘ Black Beauty.’’ Anyone who loves the dumb beast should not fail to 
have a copy of this work; one of the best tt books of this century. Old 
price, $4; new price, $2.50. Address HENRY O. SHEPARD, manager, 212- 
214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 

A FINE OPPORTUNITY of securing a medium sized job 

office in unexcelled location in New England, with a growing business; 

will inventory about $4,000; will sell at a sacrifice for cash, or part cash and 

balance on time; health'and other interests reasons for selling. For particulars 
address ‘‘ F 239,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 

A RARE OPPORTUNITY to secure best equipped job 

office and bindery in Spokane, Washington. Business well established 

oe ts 


and paying; plant cost $30,000; details to those interested. ‘ 
drawer 1886, Spokane, Wash. 


OR SALE—An old-established printing and publishing 
office in a thriving city; doing a good business and in first-class condi- 
tion ; will invoice $8,000. Box 132, Stockton, California. 


OR SALE—Book and job printing establishment, having a 
capacity of about six men; everything modern—pony cylinder, two job- 
bers, stitcher, cutter, etc.; good composing room facilities; established busi- 
ness; plant seven years old; will go at a nominal price for cash. Address 
178 Hamilton street, Providence, R. I. 


For SALE — Copyright, plates and stock on hand of a mag- 
nificent subscription book. The plates were cast from new type, bought 
especially for this work, and are in first-class condition. Stock on hand 
includes bound books in six different styles, and oo sheets ready for 
binding. There is money in this for a house with facilities for properly 
ushing the sale of the work. For further particulars address “J 39," 
NLAND PRINTER. 


OB OFFICE—Run in connection with evening newspaper in 
town of 40,000; very cheap. STEVENS, Press Bldg., Pueblo, Colo. 


OCATION WANTED in good manufacturing town for 
first-class job printing plant ; equipped for best work and owned by two 
hustlers. ‘* F 264,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


OREY-MAEING BUSINESS CHANCE — For sale, in an 

Eastern city of over 300,000 inhabitants, a large, first-class, thoroughly 
equipped, well regulated printing office doing a good business in magazine, 
catalogue, pamphlet, mercantile reports and general job printing. Owner 
sells because of other interests. A rare opoactnatty fora practical man with 
capital to make money. Business can bedoubled. Investigate this. Address 
for particulars, ‘‘ F 260,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


. I ‘O PUBLISHERS — Will sell entire output of the best sub- 

scription book on the market today. Reason for selling is lack of 
money to push the same. Any book house with money can make a great 
fortune in five years’ time. Address ‘‘J 40," INLAND PRINTER. 





















































WO first-class printers and business men, owning new and 
modern job plant, desire to form alliance with paper in good manufac- 
turing city. ‘* F263." INLAND PRINTER. a GD 


WE WISH TO CORRESPOND with parties in regard to 


establishing a photo-engraving plant. ‘ F 270,’ INLAND PRINTER. 











FOR SALE. 


AMPBELL two-revolution, 41 by 56; Potter drum, 31 by 46; 
Dexter folder, 7-column, 8-page; job presses all sizes. PRESTON, 146 
Franklin street, Boston. 








OR SALE—32 by 44 3-fold Brown folding machine ; latest 
——— practically new; list price $625; write for bargain price. ‘ F 
59,” INLAND 


RINTER. 
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sath elem FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE—Complete printing establishment: One 31 by 46 
‘0 


and one 24 by 30 cylinder press, one 7 by 11 Gordon jobber, 120 fonts 
wood type nearly new, 250 fonts job and body type, cabinets, frames, racks, 
galleys, cases, chases. Will sell all or any portion at low figures and on very 
easy terms to quick purchasers. Plant can be seen between 10 and 12 A.M. 
and 2and4p.M. A.E. CREYVIER, 141 West Twenty-fourth street, New York. 








OR SALE— Engraving plant, Hoe router, Levy screen, 
camera, shootboard, etc.; cheap for cash. C. G. AIKEN, Lafayette. Ind. 


For SALE—Recently bought cash ‘‘ snap ’’— thousands of 
fancy show cards, programmes, announcements, folders, society cards, 

Send 1 cent to 
FRED W. 





menus, etc. 
4 cents (full set samples 50 cents) i 
OOD, Pheenix, Ariz. 


FOR SALE—Two Empire typesetting machines (one 8-point 
and one 7-point), with about 2,000 pounds of type in good condition. 
Will sell cheap. ‘‘ ABC,” INLAND PRINTER, New York City. 


IGHEST discount offered from new or secondhand 

presses, type, cases, cabinets, shafting, hangers, pulleys, belting and 

all supplies. Write for special prices, stating what you want. ALEX. 
MCKILLIPS, Harrisburg, Pa. 


MODERN PRINTING PLANT, three presses, perforator, 
binder, cutter, electric power, newest type faces, low rent. Owner has 
‘* F 231,” INLAND PRINTER. 


Will deliver anywhere “7 per a yd = obser 
in market for bargains. 











other interests. Investigate. 
ONE 11-point Thorne typesetting machine; latest improve- 

ments; good as new; together with 1,500 pounds new body type; must 
“* F 248,” INLAND PRINTER. 





be sold at once; write for particulars. 


ONY ‘‘OPTIMUS,”’ practically new. I have for sale a 

Babcock ‘‘ Optimus ”’; size of bed, 26 by 32; four form rollers with riders 

on distributers; has not had five months’ continuous use; to those familiar 

with modern cylinder presses this press needs nocomment. A. K. TAYLOR, 
1616 West Lexington street, Baltimore, Md. 





ANTED-—Bindery foreman of printing house; either ruler, 
forwarder or finisher; must be a good manager, estimate on work and 
keep things going. ‘‘ F 243," INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED—Pressroom foreman, one competent to keep fair- 

sized plant going in a clean, orderly manner; fine catalogue and job 

work ; steady position to a good manager; state experience, wages, etc., 
fully. ‘‘ F 244,” INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
COMPETENT linotype machinist having seven years’ 


experience, who is able to get the best possible results from machines, 
ce; reference furnished. ‘‘ F 222,” INLAND 














A 


wants situation in newspaper o 
PRINTER. 


MANAGER, superintendent, or in any responsible posi- 


Ss 
A tion where a knowledge of printing and ability as an executive are 
needed. ‘* F 269," INLAND PRINTER. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER of large printery 
or daily newspaper. Am at home in mechanical or business depart- 
ment; can handle men, and have produced results. Firms that cannot afford 
to pay first-class salary to one that will earn it, need not reply. Position in 
middle West preferred. ‘ F 230," INLAND PRINTER. 


PL XPERIENCED all-round newspaper writer wants position 


as editor, city editor or reporter. ‘‘ F 257,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


OB FOREMAN—At present in charge of large plant in the 
East desires change; economical manager; high-class jobber, make-up, 
proofreader; $25 to $30 per week. ‘‘ F 234,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


[ errr MACHINIST-OPERATOR ; open for engage- 

ment as machinist-operator on small plant, or machinist on larger plant; 

full kit tools; book or news; reference from last employer. ‘‘ F 204,’’ INLAND 

PRINTER. 

L errre MACHINIST—Sober, married man ; practical 
printer. ‘‘ BOX 248,’’ New Castle, Pa. 























Pony PRESSES: Potter, 21 by 25; Cranston, 21 by 28; 
splendid condition; prices low. R. PRESTON, 146 Franklin street, 


Boston. 

$500 BUYS COMPLETE JOB OUTFIT, 9 by 14 (Pearl), 
| ) and 13 by 19 (Universal) presses, and plenty of modern, good 
material of all kinds. M. F. SPENCER, 17 The Crichton, Syracuse, N. Y. 











HELP WANTED. 
N OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME—A thoroughly 


competent man, capable of managing and superintending a No.1 job 
printing establishment, will find it to his interest to address, giving expe- 
rience, reference and salary, “ F 219,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


Fe LSCTROTYPE FINISHER—Expert finisher, capable of 

finishing very fine half-tone electro plates ; one thoroughly experienced 
on high-grade work and able to take charge of medium size room; excellent 
and permanent situation for a proficient man; state fully as to experience and 
ability, giving place of employment, wages desired, and any other informa- 
tion of interest. ‘* F 213,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 











LECTROTYPE MOLDER—Expert and experienced in 
molding from very fine patterns, especially from high-grade half-tone, 
wood and process engravings; excellent opportunity for a thoroughly pro- 
ficient man, one accustomed to finer grades of work and who is expert at the 
business. Address, stating place of employment, experience, wages expected, 
etc., ‘‘ F 212,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


MANAGER for publishing house; a Christian gentleman; 

must be thoroughly acquainted with both installment and regular sub- 
scription details. Give full information as to previous experience. Refer- 
ences required. ‘‘ F 267,” INLAND PRINTER. 


RESSMAN—Talented man, capable of handling artistic 
color register work from half-tone process engravings on Hoe stop 
cylinder machines; excellent opportunity for a proficient man. The excep- 
tionally good pressman, accustomed only to high-grade black work, could, 
after short experience in our pressroom, give satisfaction. Write fully as to 
experience and ability, giving place of employment, wages expected, etc. 
“FEF 211,”’ INLAND PRINTER. 


ALESMAN can add commission on which one earned $800 
in 1898. ‘‘ BLANKET,” P. O. 1371, New York. 


ANTED — Advertising man, by a leading trade journal ; 

must have a knowledgeof printing. A young man with ambition and 

a determination to succeed is desired. Address, with all particulars, 
‘A, A. A.,” Box 7, Station A, New York City. 

















ANTED—An experienced printer, one capable of direct- 

ing mechanical department of extensive printing plant, to take half 
interest in an established business. Splendid trade in every State in the 
Union; custom in foreign countries. ‘* F 221,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED—A zinc etcher_ and mounter, a sober, reliable 
and rapid workman. State salary expected, with references. ‘“ F 
242,"’ INLAND PRINTER. 





ACHINIST-OPERATOR on Mergenthaler will be open 
for engagement March 1; five years’ experience; reference from present 
employer. J. D. GOLDSMITH, State Printing Office, Helena, Mont. 


HOTO-ENGRAVER, experienced in half-tone etching and 


re-etching, wants position east of Chicago. ‘‘ F 236,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


POSITION by a steady all-round printer, pressman and stone 


hand; can cut stock; best references. ‘‘ F 216,’ INLAND PRINTER. 











OSITION WANTED—By job printer and _ all-round 
newspaper man; twelve years’ experience ; temperate; single; go any- 
where. W. P'WASHBURNE, West Chicago, III. 


PRACTICAL ELECTROTYPER, ten years at molding, five 
at finishing on high-class work ; steady, sober and reliable, and capable 
of starting new plant or taking charge of established foundry, with Ar refer- 
ences from present employers and others, wishes to negotiate with reliable 
firm. ‘ F 253,” INLAND PRINTER. 


RACTICAL PRINTER—Up-to-date on job and ad. compo- 

sition; 7 years’ experience; nonunion; wishes a steady position in good 

office; age 23; single, temperate; good reference. C.C. KUHN, Liberty, Ind. 

PRESSMAN desires steady position; understands cylinder 
and platen work. ‘ P.O. BOX 201,” Sioux City, Iowa. 














PRESSMAN— First-class cylinder and job pressman desires 
steady position. References. DAVID M. SHILLING, 403 South Wal- 
nut street, Troy, Ohio. 
ITUATION WANTED-—As proofreader, foreman or super- 
intendent by man who knows how to turn out work at a profit. ‘ F 
255,’ INLAND PRINTER. 











YV/CREING FOREMAN of small bindery, can forward, 


finish and rule, wants situation; sober and steady; references; ten 


years’ experience. ‘‘F 201,” INLAND PRINTER. 
ANTED — Position as foreman ; large experience in print- 
ing, binding and engraving; can estimate; faculty to manage men; 
nonunion, ‘ F 262,’ INLAND PRINTER. 
WANTED — Position as pressman, Ar Cox Duplex and 
Scott Stereotype —- Six years’ experience Cox Duplex, and 
y steady married man. * F 254,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 








two years’ Scott presses, 


VOUNG man (24) experienced at map drawing and lettering 

for civil engineers; also in preparing maps for photo and wax engrav- 
ing; general drafting and tracings; has considerable artistic talent; also 
mune letterhead and pen-drawing designs, desires permanent employment 
with good established firm. G: character and references. ‘‘ F 220.” 
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ENVELOPE MACHINES 


In all sizes. Envelope-Blank Cutting Presses— Power Steel-Die Embossing Machines — Round- 
Hole and Slotted-Cut Rotary Perforators — Knife Grinders —Litho-Stone Grinders. 


MPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS 


THE BLACKHALL MFG. CO., 12 Lock Street, . . . . BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


PRicé WANTED—On 1,000 to 500,000 envelopes, printed 
on back. Also on secondhand paper cutter. BAKER MFG. CO., 
Racine, Wis. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


A.—Before you patent, learn what others have done; it 

+ may save you dollars. The writer of the patent department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, CHAS. H. COCHRANE, has charge of the largest library 
of printing literature in the world at 108 Fulton street, New York; knows the 
failures of others; will make searches and give advice. Moderate charges. 
AARON DIED BEFORE THE HALLETT PROCESS 
was invented. The process isn’t a ‘“blurrer,’”’ but imitates perfectly 
genuine typewritten letters, having ribbon effect. Protected by foundation 
patents. Exclusive perpetual rights granted. A. HALLETT, Boston, Mass. 











FOR 15 cents you can still get three trial sheets of embossing 
board for making male dies; also my book on embossing, nicely illus- 
trated, with samples of embossing. WERT STEWART, Filth and Syca- 
more streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HOTO-ENGRAVER’S contact frames. Simple, durable, 
exact ; all sizes; perfect workmanship guaranteed. Reasonable prices. 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN'S SON, 88-90 Lewis street, New York City. 


PRINTESS learn half-tone engraving. Erwin’s half-tone 

process differs in essential details from all older processes, It is so sim- 
ple in operation that any printer or photographer can work it. Has been sold 
to printers and photographers for over a year and given perfect satisfaction. 
Complete outfits included with instructions. 
the most remarkable half-tone process in the world. J. BRUCE ERWIN, 
Newcomerstown, Ohio. 














UBBER STAMPS —5 cents per line to the trade; cata- 
logue free. SOUTHWESTERN STAMP WORKS, 1114 North Broad- 
way, St. Louis, Mo. 


RUBBER STAMPS, 6 cents a line, postpaid to printers and 
stationers. Sample free. H.P. MAYNARD, 16 Arcade, Cincinnati, 








Ohio. 
GTEREOT YPE OUTFITS for both Papier-maché and 
Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth as 
electros, requires no pasting of tissue, and no beating with the brush; cast- 
ing box, 6% by 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15; 10 by 18 outfit, 
$28.50; 13 by 22, $46. Also, White-on-Black and Granotype Engravin 





Processes ; plates cast like stereotypes from drawings made on cardboard. 
The easiest of all engraving processes ; $5 for both, including material. 
ae of above sent on receipt o 

stamps. 


Book 
s5ocents. Circulars and samples for 
ENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 


Use Eggleston's improved ‘“ T ” Gauge Pins; 
they are the best; price, 25 and 50 cents per 
f dozen; send 10 cents in 2-cent stamps fora 
; ui sample set of three. EGGLESTON MFG. 
CO., 27 South Fourth street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

300 to 500 per cent profit in 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! the manufacture of Rubber 


Stamps. Particularly adapted to operation in conjunction with printing or 
stationery. Very small capital required. Write for price list of outfits and 
full information. Address, PEARRE E. CROWL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring 
- and pas nr process. Nice cuts. from prints, drawings or photos, are 
easily and quickly made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost very 
trifling. Price of process, $1. Nothing held back to pull more money from 
you. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. It is no fake. We 
have a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters ; intelligent boys make good 
cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamp. Simple and costless em- 
bossing process included free. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 


R. R. B. PADDING GLUE ii'ssuerept.z ice ang os tox 
tins. 15 cents per pound; cash with order. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE, 
35-37 Frankfort street, New York. 








PAT.APR. 21 
1896. 

















The very best process yet discovered for illustrating 
daily newspapers quickly and inexpensively. Use the 
“Bell” Standard Plates and save money. Positively no 
infringement. From 50 to 70 percent reduction in cost by 
having your old base plates recoated. Address 


HIRD MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


“BELL” 
CHALK 
PLATES 


Dixon’s - - - - - 
Glectrotyping 
Graphite - - - - 





Used and recommended by 
the leading Electrotypers 
of the world. 


Different kinds prepared for 
different work. 


For moulding and polishing. 
JOSEPH DIXON 


CRUCIBLE CoO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Send for circulars and learn of 
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APANESE PAPERS. 


For Editions de Luxe, 
Artists’ Proofs, 
Artistic Circulars and 
Programmes. 


LIONEL MOSES, IMPORTER, 


LYM 
NI¥ 
10 Warren St., New York. 


PRETTY PICTURES... 


T ie FOURTH EDITION of our cut cata- 
m8) logue, now ready, represents the 
best collection of half-tone and line cuts 
for use in circulars, booklets, advertise- 
ments, magazines, papers, etc., in the 
United States. Price, 10c. 


THE SPATULA, 8A Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


ST. LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (6. 


(OR.4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, M° 


“WH SAVE §t TIME 


Running your presses except a few mo- 
ments to start, and it does your work so 
easy and willingly you wonder how you 
/ ever got along without it. Horizontal 
and upright and right sizes for printers. 
Sure and simple. 


OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS, 
Box 421. LANSING, MICH., U.S. A. 


Wee he Wee es Me Bee We Bee Wee Me 
Che Van Bibber Roller Zo. 


Cincinnati, Obio. 


T this season of the year get rollers as early as possible. 
The longer time rollers have to season, during use, 
before the hot weather comes, the better. 
We use the latest and best compressed-air system in 
casting, and make solid, perfect rollers by the best formulas. 


Weve he Se be be Be Ne be Be Ne be Be Be Ne 
PRINTER’S ESTIMATE BOOK. 


PRINTERS have long wished for an Estimate Book that was arranged 
in compact shape, and which could be carried conveniently 


in the pocket for ready reference. 


CAMPSIE’S VEST POCKET ESTIMATE BOOK 


is the handiest and most perfect ever devised. No trouble 
to accurately estimate on any kind of work byits use. Mis- 
takes are impossible, and a profit can be made on every job. 
Don’t guess at the cost of work, but know what it is worth. 
Used and indorsed by the leading printers of the country. 
Recommended by all the typographical journals. Order a 
supply for your estimators and solicitors. Price: single 
copies, 50 cents; per dozen, $5.00. The savings made ona 
single estimate will pay for a year’s supply. Forsale by 


THE INLAND PRINTER CoO., 
34 Park Row, NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





























CHALK PLATES 








Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process of 
Engraving. Practically Infallible. Outfits, 
$15 up....... Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 
ST. LOUIS. 


(See estimate on page 618.) 
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Give a Bond 


—give a bond paper a trial and you 
will never use any other kind for high-class commercial work. 

We have bond paper in every oy weight —every 
color —the Jargest stock in the West. That’s quite a claim, isn’t it? 
But it’s true. We carry it—our trade demands it. 

Parsons No. 1 Bond —White and Colors. 
Parsons “Old Hampden” Bond —White and Colors. 
Parsons “London Bond "—White. 
“Hickory” Bond —White and Colors. 
“Brokers” Bond —White and Colors. 
From the highest grade, down — we have them all. 
wants and we'll send samples. 


CHICAGO PAPER Co. 


Book Papers, Envelopes, 273-277 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


Let us know your 





and Cardboards, too 








AVEAADER <DER<BEROO< DEH <DEH< BEM 
WE ARE FOR EXPANSION 


Of our business always. This time it is in the direc- 


An expansion of stock goes along with it, as a matter 
of course. 


IF YOU ARE FOR EXPANSION 


Of your business as well, our goods and prices will 
enable you to do it easily. State your wants. 
@ 


‘ tion of a large modern store, at 27 Beekman Street. 


UNION CARD AND PAPER CO., 27 Beekman St., New York. 
CoO < DE E> XIE OO 





— Portrait Cuts 


Are a specialty with us. We receive 
orders from every State in the Union. 
We furnish Goon single-column cuts 
for $1.25. Cuts style of sample here- 
with, $1.50. Send for our special price 
list to the trade. 


BURBANK ENGRAVING CO., Boston. 


Electros of Washington cut, 75 cents; 
larger size, 2x 2% inches, $1.00. 





PRESSMEN — Be up to date ! 

A preparation to save time and tedious 
work in overlaying cuts. 

Driesintwo minutes. Put on with camel's- 
hair brush. 

Send $1.00 for eight-ounce can — postpaid. 
Address 

BULL & CO. 

1146 Fourth St. DAYTON, 


Send 75c. for the neatest novelty Pocket 
Corkscrew ever made—made very strong. 


BULL'S 
LIQUID 
OVERLAY 


OHIO. 








A Live Alligator 


will attract a bigger crowd 
to your store thana ‘‘ box of 
monkeys.”’ Put one in your . 
show case and see the result. 12 in. long, $1.00; 18 in., $1.50. 
harmless; safe delivery by express guaranteed. Cash with order. 


MYERS PRINTING HOUSE, 
617-619 Camp Street, (Nov. Dep’t) NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


McGinty’ s Adjustable Feed Gauge 


They slide in grooves 
along the bale. an be 
set ready for use or reset 
in less than a_ minute. 
It doesn’t puncture or de- 
face the tympan sheet. It 
makes or register al- 
ways. ever displaced by 
changing packing. Curly 
paper and envelopes fed 
without trouble. Those 
who once use it keep it. 
All want it when they see 
it. A set will outlast a 
new press. Send for our 
descriptive circular and 
price list. Address 


THE MCGINTY FEED GAUGE CO., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Perfectly 








MEGINTY FEED GaucE. 


PAT'D. 





Nou cant 
AFFORD TO BE J 
WATHOUT tt. 




















KERATOL 


TRADE-MARK 














costly leather. 
from leather. 


to advantage. 
Will wear better, too. 


P. R. BRADLEY, Manager. 





Oh, yes; there are lots of imitation leathers, but — Keratol is the only 


substitute for Buffings and Skiver. 
Cheaper than the cheapest leather—trade don’t know it 


Every day our production of KERATOL equals Two Thousand Buffings. 


What do you allow for Waste on a leather binding job? KERATOL cuts 
Bind a book in KERATOL and you won’t know it from leather. 
Sold by leading jobbers and by 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 


It looks like seal, levant or other 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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You and Your Neighbor. 


The difference between printing offices is really one of kind and not of 
degree ; one of quality and not of quantity. 

An establishment which has /ust one latest-improved, first-quality, high- 
speed, two-revolution Cottrell Press is, strictly speaking, of a higher rank 
than an establishment with ten old, secondhand, worn-out presses. 


Again: The policy which dictates the purchase of the latest machinery 
is wisely progressive and bound to succeed. The policy which clings to old 
presses, and so does not progress, is anchored forever where it stands. And 
as the times always progress, such a man is hopelessly left behind. 

Just think over this on your way home tonight. You can’t afford to 


anchor your boat. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


297 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York. 
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The Peerless Perforator 


SM eZ Os 


Award Granted by 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 


1893.... READS AS FOLLOWS : 


perforating machine, which is distin- 
guished for rapidity and perfection of its work ; 
makes a clean and thorough perforation at a 
high rate of speed, and is adjustable to a wide 
range in the thickness of the stock it will 
perforate ; for simplicity of construction, ease of 
operation and high efficiency of performance. 


TH ae 


Fig well-designed and accurately operating 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. G. BURTON & SON 


42 to 48 S. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


ogress PERFORAT Op 
TURED BY 


SON. 


a , MANUFAC 
p.g.BURTO N® 
cr \C} \ he) 





| The Reliance 


THE ONLY 


Photo-Bbngsravers’ 
Proof Press friars me al 


size of the platen, as well as perfect proofs of the tiniest line 
engraving can be made. 


Over 125 of them in use in prominent Photo-Engraving Plants 
in the United States and Europe. 


IT WILL PAY beled TO INVESTIGATE. 


THREE SIZES MADE: 


Style A (Extra heavy). Platen, 15 x 20 inches. 
Style B (Extra heavy). Platen, 20 x 25 inches. 
Style C (Extra heavy). - Platen, 22 x 30 inches. 


For further information and prices, write to the manufacturers, 


195-199 S$. Ganal Street, 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND « GO., GHiGaGo, U.S.A. 


A. W. PENROSE & CO., 8 and 8a Upper Baker Street, Lloyd Square, W. C., London, England, 
Sole Agents for England, France, Australia and South Africa. 











THE ROTARY MACHINE 


FOR PRINTING WITH ALUMINUM PLATES . 





THE ALUMINUM PLATE AND PRESS COMPANY 


OFFIC E 
apaietins 87 NASSAU STREE1 
>LAINFIELD. NEW JERSEY aly waaier 
PLAINFIELD. NEW JERSE} NEW YORK 
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Established 1861 


DESIGNING 
HALF-TONE 
ZINC-ETCHING 
AND 

COLOR WORK 


Telephone, Harrison 605 





A. ZEESE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


PHOTO-PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


A. ZEESE, President 

JOS. H. BARNETT, Vice-Pres’t 
EDWARD W. HOUSER, Sec’y 
ALBERT ZEESE, Treasurer 


300-306 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 








aie Oe 


solicited. 


February 1, 1899. 





IN announcing the sudden death of the President of our firm, we desire 
i to say that the business will continue under the same management 
and name as heretofore by Mr. Zeese’s Son Albert, assisted by Joseph H. 
Barnett and E. W. Houser and a full staff of artists and engravers who have 
been with the firm for a number of years. : 

The business of the company will be conducted upon the same lines as 
heretofore, and all orders will have the same care and attention which 
they received during Mr. Zeese’s lifetime. . .. . Your business is respectfully 


A. ZEESE & CO. 




















co mand EQUTT BOOK 


Facilitates estimating and prevents costly errors in quoting 


prices. Is of great value as a reference book. Reduces book- 
keeping one-half. 

The books are substantially bound with leather backs and 
corners, and cloth sides, and are of the flat-opening style. Size 
of page, 10% x 14% inches. Printed on good paper, and paged 
throughout. Prices are but little more than such books d/ank 


would cost. 


. § 400-page book for 2,000 jobs, . . . $5.00 
NET PRICES: { 200-page book for 1,000 jobs, . . . ro 


Order THE INLAND PRINTER AccouNnT Book from any 
Type Foundry or Printers’ Supply House in the United States, 
or direct from THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago and New 


pm@E BRITISH PRINTER 


A JOURNAL OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS. a AN 
bs ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 


TES on trade matters; news of developments 
in all sections; hints and wrinkles for workers ; 





the furtherance of technical education; job sug- 
ges jons and designs ; specimens criticised ; supplements 
y all processes — in color and monochrome. 


Bi-monthly. 
7s. 6d., post free. 
Specimen copy, Is. 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 
LONDON: 1 Imperial Bidgs., Ludgate Circus, E. C. 
LEICESTER: De Montfort Press. 








Do You Sell Books, 
Periodicals or Newspapers ? 


The many printers who are also publishers, or who 
carry Books, Periodicals, Newspapers and Stationery 
as a side line, ought to have the best information on 
those branches of their business. Its Directory and 
Price List of Periodicals is alone worth the subscrip- 
tion price. 

THE BOOKSELLER 
AND NEWSMAN, 
49 West 24th St., NEW YORK. 


$1.00 a Year. 
1c. a Number. 
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A Bunch 


of bright 
ideas 
every 
month. 

A business man’s magazine which appeals to printers 


because of its ‘superlative degree’’ type effects. It will aid 
you in your ad. composition—it’s an example of high-class 


typography throughout. 
Sample copy, 5 cents; per year (12 bunches), 50 cents. 


Address THE AD SENSE COMPANY, 
160 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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MK niversal 


Y 


( » s @ 2 
E34 Wire Stitching 
Machines. 


THE SIMPLEST 
» MOST PERFECT 
nN MADE. 


= All working parts are 

~ made of best quality steel, 

me hardened and carefully 
tempered. 


The UNIVERSAL WIRE STITCHING Aa Workmanship and ma- 
MACHINES are built in five sizes, y, terial guaranteed. 
adapted to all requirements. a Ui 
r CAPACITY ‘ ( 5 a ? if THOUSANDS 
No. 1 (Double Head) one sheet to 7-8 inch. we) smell IN USE 


7 Ya te BY BEST HOUSES 
eR pin ! IN THIS COUNTRY 


“ 96 « AND ABROAD. 





Number 4 UNIVERSAL uses 
Flat and Round Wire, has 
Flat and Saddle Tables. 


Capacity, one sheet to 114 
inches. 


FULLER & CO. 


279 Dearborn St., Chicago. SOLE SELLING AGENTS. 
28 Reade Street, New York. 
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Singing the Praises 


of Inks is what we wish to do in this advertisement. And the Inks we talk are the 
QUEEN CITY. They have the superior working qualities and fineness that are required 
to turn out the choice grade of printing. Among our specialties which you ought to try, 
because they have been demonstrated to be the inks above all others adapted to meet the 


exacting requirements of fine illustrative work, are the 


H. D. Book and Half-Tone Inks. 


Send us your address at once, so that we can mail you samples of the beautiful work done 
with these and our other full line of inks. It will help you to turn out a finer character 


of work. 
Queen City Printing Ink Company, 
Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Branch, 347 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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OE JALUIBIRIR ser? ® mom 


ALUMINUM 


ROTARY : 
LITHOGRAPHIC = ™*"xrurtence™*** 
PRINTING 


PRESS 


(1898 Model) 

















An entirely new feature in Rotary Printing, the grippers closing gently on 
the sheet, which gives a perfect register without 
reducing the production. 


SPEED, 1,500 TO 2,000 PER HOUR. 


HARRIS & JONES, 


A for the Pacific Coast : 
ygrtes SWAIN MFG. CO., 215 Spear St., San Francisco, Cal. 102 WESTFIELD STREET, 


Agents for France, Germany and England : PROVIDENCE, R. iF 


LEMERCIER & CO., 44, 46 and 48 Rue Vercingetorix, Paris, France. 
Send for Catalogue giving cuts and full description of press. 
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Che Scott Dew Delivery 


TWO-REVOLUTION. Class H. F. 


eee ee 
ay aR oe vat ” 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THIS MACHINE HAS THE FOLLOWING POINTS OF MERIT: 


The New Continuous Bed Motion 


Is so simple that you can instantly understand why the 
press runs so fast without jar. 


The New System of Ink Distribution 


Is the best yet devised and excels that used on stop-cylin- 
ders. The ink is first ducted to the distributing rollers, 
which run continuously, and is thoroughly distributed before 
being transferred to the ink table. 


Interchangeable Rollers. 


All composition rollers are interchangeable. When the 
form rollers are worn they may be used for distribution. 


The Sheet Cutter 
Is driven by gearing, and cuts the sheets evenly and clean. 


Rigid, Even Impression 


Is insured by the special construction of the bed and cylin- 
der, reducing labor of make-ready to a minimum. 


The Type Bed 
Is made sufficiently heavy to prevent the leads, quads or 
—— from working up, and is supported by four steel-shod 
tracks. 


The Impression. 
The cylinder holding device and the general construction 
of the machine is such that the heaviest forms can be 
worked without guttering. 





Sheet Delivery. 
The sheets are delivered in front printed side up, in view 
of the pressman while regulating the ink fountain. There 
is no fly, fly-sticks or long series of running tapes used. 
Sheets can be placed on feed board and taken from the 
delivery board without stopping the machine. 


Continuous Register Rack. 
The cylinder and bed register racks are the full length 
of the bed, full depth tooth, and positive in their operation. 
The Air Cushions, 
Four in number, are placed on the tracks to assist in revers- 
ing the bed; by turning a handle they can be adjusted to 
suit the speed while the machine is running. There is no 
resistance while turning slowly. 
Gripper Motion 
Is accurate and is provided with a safety self-righting attach- 
ment to prevent breakage should the grippers be left in the 
wrong position. 
Back-up Motion 
Is provided, which is effective and noiseless in operation. 
Sheet Jogger. 
The delivery board is fitted with a Sheet Jogger, and many 
other improvements not on other machines. 
Distributing Rollers 
Can be taken out over the fountain without moving the 
delivery board. 
Movable Delivery Board. 
The delivery board can be slid towards the impression 
cylinder when cleaning the ink table and distributing rollers. 


We also build these machines with two or four form rollers and front fly delivery if desired. 





SEND TO NEAREST OFFICE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT THESE MACHINES. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Times BuILDING. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, MONADNOCK BLOCK. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, SECURITY BUILDING. 
BOSTON OFFICE, WINTHROP BUILDING. 
CINCINNATI OFFICE, NEAvVE BUILDING, 


Cable Address— WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. 


Walter Scott & Co. 


Plainfield, N. J., U.S.A. 
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Che Improved “Sheridan” 








> Paber Cutter 




























SEERRER 


aps machine has been 
mm entirely remodeled — 


all the best features being 
retained; but to them a great 
many new ideas have been 
added, making it by all means 
the heaviest, most powerful 
and accurate hand clamp ever 
offered to the trade. 


EEEREEE 













































Te table, which is extra heavy, is carried by a double “truss,” one under the cut and the 
fm other under back of table, giving it rigidity and accuracy, never before obtained on any 
machine. Extra heavy side frame and head, steel gibs, combination finger and flat clamp, 
triple back gauge bring it strictly up to date, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


T.W.&C.B. SHERIDAN 


Paper Cutters and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 


NBW YORK. GHIGAGO. LONDON. 
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HE TREMENDOUS IMPRESSIONAL STRENGTH, 
permitting the heaviest half-tone forms to be run without 
the slightest yielding of bed or cylinder—no guttering 
between margins —no wear of plates at edges. 


The exquisite smoothness of running derived from the Crank 
Movement, permitting the press to be driven as fast as any other 
two-revolution press manufactured, but without that strain and wear 
which soon causes trouble on the other machines. 


These are the particular points of merit which make 


Che Whitlock 

















THE BEST OF ALL TWO-=REVOLUTION PRESSES. 





Che Whitlock Dachine Company, 


OF Derby, Conn. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
132 TIMES BUILDING. 10 MASON BUILDING. 706 FISHER BUILDING. 



























































AND TANROVER 
Benn INKS 
Dry (olor 


Bronze Poiiderd 


Varnbhe 
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In Estimating 





















ANY printers put in the com- 
position at cost. How would 
it be, for a novelty, to make 
from 10 to 50 per cent on this item 
and still have your figure lower than 
the other fellow’s. Youcan do this 
by using Standard Line Type, 
and you can easily calculate for 

vanmadlt that such type costs less 

than nothing. 

Let us prove to you how you 
can save a large percentage on your 
composition bills. 




























INLAND 
TYPE | 
FOUNDRY 2in Poi 
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This illustrates 
one corner 

of a printing office 
where all presses and ma- 
chines are operated by 


Lundell Motors. 


They have been in opera- 
tion two years. The 
proprietor could not be 
induced to return to the 
former means of driving, 
which meant an engineer 
and fireman; and a long 
line of shafting, and belts 
and loose pulleys, to turn 
over even when only one 
press was running. 
Now he can run a 
single press, or all presses, 
at any hour of the day or 
night. Every machine is 
independent of every other machine in the shop. The economy is such that even 
the proprietor is becoming independent. 


It is only another example showing that the Lundell Motor method of driving 


machinery is 
Economical Safe 


Flexible Reliable 
Simple Clean 


We will be pleased to give estimates of cost, plans and advice. Correspondence 
solicited with printers, binders, engravers, electrotypers or anyone interested in the 
operation of machinery. Address Press Department 


Sprague Electric Company, 
a 20 Broad St., New York City. 


Marquette Building. 
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Faifer Blank Book Covers and Binders 


Their simplicity makes them valuable, as they do not require experimenting with before putting into practical use. Below 
we show the outfit recently put into the office of Zhe Chicago Tribune, of Chicago, Ill., after all other covers and sheets had 
been inspected by the Tribune Company for weeks, and in some cases, months, It took us just ten minutes to walk away 
with the order. Their testimonial follows: 





















































R three-quarter Russia Cover 
Messrs. Shepard-Faifer Company, 212 Monroe Street, Chicago. CHICAGO, January 17, 1899. and Binder, with metallic 


Gentlemen,—We are pleased to give our testimonial as to the desirability and advantages of your system hinges, is the strongest made. 
of loose-leaf accounting over the out-of-date bound books. 

We have been using individual ledgers containing room for about 4,000 names each, on the extension ae 
system—the names at the left-hand margin, with two extra cut leaves, npr foie J for the same set of names 
being used for 27 months ; but our sad experience has been that this style of book is entirely too cumbersome, —— 
with the additional disadvantage that when the 27 months ran out for the first list of names, they required HE only Cover and 
that number of accounts which were alive out of this list being rewritten; and also with the further ne 
disadvantage from an economical standpoint that about one-third of the sence in the ledger was wasted. Binder for Loose- 

We have been using your system of loose-leaf binding for our cash book for one year, and as our cashier’s ‘ 


office is entirely separate from the accounting department, a bound book had a great many disadvantages, ” 

requiring the book to be copied in our department, which is entirely obviated by our present system of loose Leaf System of Account 

leaves. e are about to put into use the individual ledgers and journals, besides a number of auxiliary | . ° 

books which you made for us, and we think of elaborating on same by utilizing your system for every purpose | ing for which 

for which we now make use of bound books in our business office and Se) epee, te gk 
t 


We have examined into a number of systems before adopting yours, but we think that for simplicity and 
durability your cover for loose-leaf system cannot be excelled. Yours truly, SHOP RIGHTS 
TRIBUNE COMPANY. 


S. DANzIGER, Auditor. CAN BE SECURED. 














In our system it is as convenient to take out a single sheet or sheets—scattered through the book—as it is to take out the 
whole book at one time. 


THE SHEPARD - FAIFER COMPANY, wanuracturers, 
Long Distance Telephone, MAIN 555. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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The Robert Dick 
Mailer 


has stood the test of years. The 
first to be invented, it still leads 
all others in simplicity, 
durability and speed. 
With it, experts have 
\ addressed from 6,000 to 
/ 8,586 papers in less than 
an hour. No office com- 
plete without it. 


For information concerning 
Mailer, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Est. 
139 West Tupper St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Money ‘8° Yours =: Dumb! 


We want to hear it, and if you will send to 
us for the handsomest and completest set of 


CARDBOARD SAMPLES 


ever offered to printers, we’ll hear your 
money, and get some of it, too. Our prices 
and qualities will settle that. 


STANDARD CARD & PAPER CO. 


27 Beekman St., New York City. 


talks 
and 


New York Agents for DAMASK LINENE, INDIA LINEN and ITASCA Bonp. 
A complete stock of FINE WRITINGS and RULED HEADINGS. 











PIONEER OF 


Gauge 
Pins 


TO THE WORLD! 


All the Best. 
First and Latest. 


ATTACHMENTS 
for the Job Press, 


Ask your dealer for them 











eal bed 


or send to 








EDWARD L. MEGILL, wo60 buane Street, NEW YORK. 





When you NgEep ENGRAVINGS 
FOR YOUR PAPER, FOR LETTER 
HEADS OR BOOK ILLUSTRATING, 
REMEMBER AND 


oe 


—-“ 


“S 


a. SANDERS 2 


ENGRAVINGS BY EVERY MODERN 
METHOD. WILL FORWARD OUR 
SPECIMEN BOOK AND PRICES TO 
ALL PuBLisHERS. SANDERS ENG- 
RAVING CO,, St. Louis. 














[eduction 


IN PRICE. 


By special arrangement with the 
publisher we are enabled to offer 
for a limited time 


The New Webster 
Dictionary and 
Complete Vest Pocket 
Library... 


at a price which should place it in 
the pockets of all who. need— 


altar ES 


aaa) a) 


SIS IS) 


—— 


A Pronouncing Dictionary and Speller. 
A Pronouncing and Statistical Gazetteer of the World. 
A Complete Parliamentary Manual. 
‘\ Rapid Calculator and Compend of Business and Social Forms. 
A Letter Writer and Literary Guide. 
A Book of English Synonyms. 
A. Volume of Test Words, or 
A Domestic and Foreign Postal Guide. 
All of which are compressed into a book 256 x 55% inches, 
3-inch thick. 
Morocco, Gold Stamp, Gold Edges, Indexed, re De.) fe ee 
Extra Morocco, with Calendar, Memorandum and Stamp Holder, 50 cts. 
Former price, 50 and 60 cents, respectively. 


Send us your order now. . 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


34 Park Row, New York. 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 





RABOL 
MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prepared Gums, Glues, 
Sizes and Finishes....... 


Trape warn | Pastes, Cements, Mucila ges. 
ARABOL. 


15 Gold Street, New York. 


SPHINX PAD CEMENT ‘ester, Sor adhere to the tissue in 


copying books. More elastic and stronger than other brands, Colors are fast 
and brilliant — red, green, blue and white. 
The best solidified composi- 


ARABOL PAD COMPOSITION tion on the market. Guaran- 


teed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform thickness. 


Remelts readily. Does not string. 
i for th . x 
PRESSMAN’S FRIEND 2itin the pail and comains no lumps to 


disturb the packing and batter the type. Does not swell the packing nor 
wrinkle the paper. Also used for backing pamphlets. 


MACHINE GU M For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready 
for use. Guaranteed to keep for three months. Cold 
water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. 


FLEXIBLE GLUE For heaviest bookbinding. 


Much more elaStic than ordinary glue. 


SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2 Replacing animal glue for light 


binding. Can be cold, 
saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 


EMBOSSING LIQUID For leather, cloth and silk. 
ARABOL MUCIL AGE, XX _ The cleanest mucilage, transparent, 


easy flowing, not crusting at the 
mouth of the bottle. 


MATRIX PASTE 





Ready mixed. 
Needs only reducing by cold water. 

















Improved Ink Mill. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THe Back & CLAwson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


Builders of Improved 


Paper and Pulp Mill 
Machinery... 


Saturating and Drying 


INK MILLS....... Machinery, 
Plating Machines, 
PERFORATORS || « sacial Machinery, etc. 


Write us for prices and further particulars. 









HENRY C. ISAACS, 


Dealer in New and Secondhand 





ACH 





FOR PRINTERS AND 
BOOKBINDERS...... 


78 WARREN 





INERY 


PARE 


STREET, 


.... NEW YORK. 














THE DAYTON 
GAS AND GASOLINE 
ENGINE leads 


N 


all others in 


Simplicity, 
Economy and 
Durability. 


| Sizes from 
1 to 50 H.P. 


THE DAYTON 
GLOBE 

IRON WORKS 
co. 





840 Ludlow St., DAYTON, OHIO. 


To California and Back, 
176 pp., 176 illustra- 
tions. ; 

The Moki Snake Dance, 
60 pp., 64 illustra- = 
tions 3 cts. 

Grand Canon of Arizona, 


32 pp., 15 illustra- 
ona 2 cts. 


New Mexico Health Re- 
sorts, 88 pp., 31 illus- 
trations. 2 cts. 

Arizona Health Resorts, 


72 pp.,_18 illustra « 
tions. 2 cts. 

Las Vegas Hot Springs, 
48 pp., 39 illustra- 
tions. 2 cts. 


They tell the story 
of wonderful sights and scenes, 
and special resorts for tourists 
and homeseekers in the Great 
West. 
They are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and 

will make you better acquainted 
== the attractions of your own 
and. 


C. A. HIGGINS, 
A.G. P.A.,A.T. & 8. F. R’y, 
= 1386 Great Northern Bldg. 


FY AAAARARAAAAABAARAAAAAR 





Read 
These 
Books 


Mailed free 
for postage named. 

















CHICAGO. 

















KO 


A Magazine 


devoted to the interests of 
those engaged in Printing, 
Publishing, Bookbinding, 
Engraving, Electrotyping, 
etc. _Handsomely illus- 
trated, and printed on a 
fine quality of paper. 
Send ten cents for a copy. 
$1.00 per year, 50c. for Six Months, 
10c.a Copy None Free. 


Howard Lockwood § Zo. 
143 Bleecker St., New York. 











Profitable 
Advertising 


The Advertisers’ 
Trade Journal 


WILL BEA 
SPEGIAL 

NEWSPAPER 
EDITION. 















(typographically) advertisin, 







worth the subscription price. 











(Mention In_anp 





ILL PRINTERS, as 
well as every news- 
per man, will be 
interested to obtain a 
copy. The size of the 
magazine is to in- 
creased. The title- 
pages of hundreds of 
newspapers will be 
shown, together with 
portraits of scores of 
prominent men in the 
publishing world. 


SEND 10¢. for a copy of the handsomest issue of the handsomest 
journal ever published. 
for a year's subscription includes the ‘‘ Special.”’ 
design (done in colors) for the special edition will alone be 


$1.00 
The cover 


PROFITABLE ADVERTISING, 
KATE E. GRISWOLD, Editor and Publisher, 


, BOSTON, MASS. 
BR.) 





The complete set of 148 de- 
signs submitted in the recent 
" advertisement competition of 
the Riverside Paper Com- 
pany can now be obtained in 
book form. This is a valu- 
Bond able work for the compositor, 
the apprentice, the adver- 
Aids. tiser or the writer of adver- 
tisements, as it gives many 
suggestions as to proper display. A 160-page book, 
9x 12 inches in size. Sent toany address on receipt 
of 50 cents. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 
34 Park Row, 214 Monroe Street, 
New York. CHICAGO, 


Magna 
Gharta 















Tue F. W. THURSTON 


GLUE 


COMPANY 


29 and 31 River St. 


CHICAGO, 
Strong — szrcmu 
Elastic seo 
Glue USE. 





--ALSO... 


Thurston’s Liquid Fish Glue 


(READY FOR USE) 
The Strongest Adhesive Known. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON REQUEST. 





PRINTERS’ INK GREASE 
.» PRINTERS’ INK VARNISH... 
ELECTROTYPERS’ WAX 
Samples Free. 


STEVENSON, BRO. & CO. 
132 South Second St., PHILADELPHIA. 









TYPEWRITER 






~. 
<The: 
















ADAMSON 
TYPEWRITER 
PRESS CO. 


MUNCIE 








COVER IND. {RIBBONS 










JOB COMPOSITION. 


A book that no progressive compositor can afford 
to be without. 

Specimens of letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, 
envelope corners, invitations, blanks, etc., are 
shown, and the same reset in improved form, with 
the weak parts pointed out. The book also con- 
tains a brief treatise on the principles of display 
composition. Forty pages and cover, 7% by 9 
inches, neatly printed and bound. 50 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 





Send for THE INLAND PRINTER 
CUT AND ORNAMENT BOOK 


192 pages. 1,628 cuts. 
25 Cents, postpaid. We refund the 25 Cents. 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
34 Park Row, New York. 212 Monroe St., Chicago. 








on” for 
HOLLISTON 
LINEN-FINISH 


POPPA ALA ALL PALL ea 


ago Leather. 


<> J. W. O7BANNON COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of Book Cloth and 
Dealers in Bookbinders’ Supplies, 


BOOK CLOTHS and 
pe Oe” also 


Factory, 


Cable Address, 


Borough of Brooklyn. 


Obannonco, New York. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


74 DUANE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





“EFrythro” Dry Plates. 


HEIR sensitiveness to the red light 
makes them superior in color value to 
any other isochromatic plate now in 
market. They will, be found sage 
adapted to the making of the blue and 
yellow plate in three-color work, giving 
full red action, and decreasing the time of 
exposure for the blue _ from thirty to 
five and ten minutes. trial will convince 
you of their incomparable excellence. 


Send for Price List. 


International Color-Photo Co. 
1317 Monadnock Block, 


Telephone, 
icaeae | Chicago. 


Harrison 1025. 





MANUFACTURER >. 


OF 


RINTERS rung 


AND 


COMPOSITION. 





Photo- Whromotype 
Engraving Zo. 


Kho. 719 Vine Street, 
Philadelphia. 


S END for Specimen and Information 
about the greatest achievement of 


Art Printing—the THREE-COLOR PROC- 
ESS. Every modern printer should be 
familiar with the process. 


M. GRIFFIN & SONS 


Established 1833. 


Bookbinders’ and 
Pocketbook Makers’ 


Supplies.... Agents for 
“KERATOL” 
Best Imitation of Leather. 


Dealers in 
Imported and American 
MARBLE PAPERS. 


75 and 77 Duane St.. NEW YORK CITY. 





For.... 
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18-20 Rose Street, 


Printers and Bookbinders. 


MESSSSSSESSSE SESS SESS SESE SESE SESE CECE CSE CEECE 


EASTERN BRASS-TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Brass Tybe 


NEW YORK CITY. 


— 


Printers’ ==: 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers. * 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





ESTASI.ISH 


PHOTO PR OC 
WE Aim AT” 
PRINTING 


Wine 


HED 1877 
SS ENGRAVERS 
TRE BF eG 


QUALITY > 
am. (iN PLATES 


FNER 


Engraving Co. 


———DE 


NVER—— 


ETCHING ZINC | 


ZINC, machine 


Superior quality selected HARD 
Tana d polished, for Half- Tone and Line 


COPPER "FOR HALF-TONE. 
Extra quality machine ground and polished. 
STEEL PLATES FOR ENGRAVING 
AND ETCHING. 
Photo- Engravers’ Supplies. 
AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE SUBSTITUTE 
ty SUCCESSFULSY RS 
BENZINE 

ever offered to Printers. 
Preserves and Keeps 

ROLLERS soft; 

does not crack 
nor harden them- 


° by 
ore 
ze Fire Ins. Cos. 
¢) 

Ker Thousands of Print- 
ers are now using 
Tarcolin in lieu of Benzine. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
DELETE CHEMICAL CO. 

(26 William St.» New York 


Efficient, 





Lfillertinso 


inson &C 


... MACHINISTS... 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


——A SPECIALTY___ 


196 and 198 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 


CHICAGO. 





RILADE, HIPP & MELOY, 


139 LAKE ST. 
CHICAGO... New Location. 


Sa88 


We carry a 
full stock 


Sas 





Glazed Papers, 
Marble Papers, 
Straw Boards, 
Binders’ Boards, 
Wood Pulp Boards, 
Book Cloths. 





GLUE WORKS 


Special Glues 
re Bookbinders 


and Printers’ Rollers.... 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, 
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THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY PAPER & ENVELOPE CO., 57 Beekman St., New York, 


WwW 





= ZNNS : 
a 


California 


Zh wy “| 


, \ ‘ 
\e 234 days 
Chicago to Los Angeles 


Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays 


ne” wt 
4 


Through Pullmans, dining car, buffet smoking car 
with barber shop, and ladies observation car: 
all electric lighted , 





Less than 4 days from New York and Boston/j 
via connecting lines 


Reservations made by any 
ticket agent.or 


General Office 

Atchison, & Santafe , 

Railway ( Santa Fe Route) FE 
Chicago 





















THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HIGH SPEED. 
FINE WORK. 


GUARANTEE — Satisfaction. 
| INVITE — Investigation. FRONT DELIVERY. 


CHALLENGE—Competition, 4 MRSMURIIPMAEENES' PRINTED SIDE UP. 


©“ GSSSSOSSSSSSS00000 GOSOSOOS 





NEW COLUMBIAN OPTIMUS. 
he Great Printing House of HARPER BROS., 
New York, have put in a line of OPTIMUS 
PRESSES.» > pp» They use only the BEST. 


GOSSS OS SSGS SSO O08 O0 000000899009 


» & 
a | 
8 
Apply for catalogue, prices and full description to 


y BABGOGK PRINTING PRESS MFG. GO., New London, conn, 


« 


BUILDERS OF THE 























6 C. A. COLLORD, Manager New York Office, 38 Park Row. 
ara OPTIMUS Two-Revolution STANDARD Drum Guylinder 
JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain, DISPATGH Single-Revolution, REGULAR, COUNTRY 
, lalotam Sq., Fleet St., E. C., ) and other Gylinder Presses. 

i OS OTE EE | ; 8 FOR SALE BY oe ; 

BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., St. Paul, Minn. 
183 to 187 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., St. Louis, Mer 

GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS. GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 

eee eee eee ee eee VIII II II MZ 
[ 


Invest One Dollar in a 


copy of ‘‘ Hints on Im- 
OW O position,’’ a handbook 
for printers by T. B. 


Williams. The ratio of 
returns in information 


Wes 


This book is devoted to a detailed description 
of all ordinary methods employed in the impo- 
sition of book forms. Large and small forms 
share equal criticism, the construction and 
advantages of each being carefully explained. 
A very helpful feature of the book is the show- 
ing of the imposed form and the folded sheet 


| 





PPIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIID 





€~ | side by side. 
+ ch Several chapters are allotted to the ‘“‘making Are You on the Fence 
&> of pp on o the — eg and locking 
bd up of pages of unequal size in a form, instruc- j 
eA tions for the imposition of large envelope forms, Regarding the brand of Ink you should use? 
<> | register, gripper margin, etc., etc., also numer- There is no reason for hesitating 
| ous hints and suggestions which combine to b h ; 
a|| make the book exceedingly valuable to the about your purchase so long as 
e-| a The book contains over one hundred 
| illustrations. 
$2) Ries leather, $1.00. Sent postpaid on receipt Buffalo ‘ n k 
&»| | of price. 
xd is on the market. Buffalo Ink is known 
ce The Inland Printer Company, the country over as the Ink that pleases both 
‘ customer and purchaser. 
4 34 Park Row, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ‘‘ Buffalo Inks always work !”’ 














BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


RONSON’S BARGAIN LIST OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 


... NOWIN.., 
WAREHOUSE. 


All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 





SECONDHAND PRESSES. 


TWO REVOLUTION. 
129—42x60 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, air springs, rear de- 
livery, table distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


209—45x60 Two-Revolution Cottrell, 4 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 


237—43x56 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, table distribution, 
rear delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. 


THREE REVOLUTION. 


203—40x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, steam and overhead fixtures. 
(Press suitable for newspaper work.) 


STOP CYLINDERS. 


235—30x42 Cottrell Stop Cylinder, 4 rollers, steam and overhead fixtures. 


DRUM CYLINDERS. 


207—33x46 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, air springs, tape delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 

183—39x53 Campbell Oscillator, job and book, 4 rollers, front delivery, table 
distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

131—24x29 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tape delivery, wire springs, rack and 
screw distribution steam and overhead fixtures. 





February 1, 1899. 


130—17x22 Potter Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tapeless delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 


127—17x21 Cincinnati Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, rack 
and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

234—26x32 Oscillator, 2 rollers, front delivery, table distribution. 

243—25x35 Potter Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 

248—22x27 Babcock Pony Drum, air springs, tapeless delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. 


250—24x30 Potter Drum, 2 roller, wire springs, tapeless delivery, side steam 
and overhead fixtures. 


256—33x47 Campbell complete, wire springs, tapeless delivery, table distribu- 
tion, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


JOB PRESSES. 


249—10x15, Challenge Gordon Press, side steam and long fountain. 
252—14x20, Shniedewend & Lee Gordon Press, side steam and long fountain. 
253—12x18, C. & P. Gordon Press, side steam and overhead fixtures. 
254—13x19, Challenge Gordon, side steam fixtures and fountain. 

255—13x19, Globe Press, steam, fountain and throw-off, cylinder distribution 
191—5x8 Pearl. 

244—I0x15 Peerless Job Press, throw-off and steam fixtures. 





[NEMEMBER THIS: 


That all of our machines are ———- overhauled by competent workmen, and are guaranteed 
to be as represented. That our 


ist includes BARGAINS that cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


That the wave of ehangaaary is coming our way, and that now is the time to increase facilities for gy poe work. Should you 


be in need of anyt 
your benefit as well as our own. 
display of machinery. 


Telephone, Main 3726. 





ing not listed here, write us, for our stock is constantly changing and increasing. 
Favor us and get fair, honest and money-saving treatment. 


BRONSON Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse Co. 
48 and 50 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


e are doing business for 
Our storeroom is ample for the 


H. BRONSON, 
Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 





Latham’s 1898 “Monitor” 


IMPRESSIONS 
PER HOUR. 


15,000 


Dumbering Paging Machine 


will print 15,000 impressions per hour; doing good work; 


perfect smoothness and accuracy. 


It is built on correct, 


up-to-date principles, embodying many points of superiority 


over other machines. We claim: 


Workmanship, material and finish the 


First very best. 


Second 
Chir Power attachments are operated by 
an eccentric movement, thereby giv- 
ing a smooth, positive movement of the head at 
each stroke at the highest rate of speed. 


Fourth 


Fewer working parts than any 
other make. 


Fift 


Sixt 


May we send you further details ? 





a 


The impression 
giving the same impression on work 
from half inch in thickness down to one sheet. 


is self-adjusting, 


The dogs which fit into the arbor to 
line the figures have twice the bearing 
surface of other heads, insuring greater accuracy 
of alignment and durability. 


To change heads, or from foot to steam 
power, no tools are necessary. 


Wie FOR OUR SPECIALTY CATALOGUE showing Latham’s 


1 ‘*Monitor’’ Wire Stitchers, ‘‘ Monitor’’ Perforators and 


other specialties. LARGE STOCK OF REBUILT MACHINERY ON HAND. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


197-201 South Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK STORE, 44 DUANE STREET. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 
MATERIALS, MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 








Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 


Each additional heading, $4. 








ADDRESSING MACHINE. 
Addressograph Co., 171 S. Canal st., Chicago. 
Addresses direct on wrapper or envelope. 
ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Chicago Ad. Setting Co., Walter S. Parker, Man- 
uger, 142 Monroe street, Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


Ireland, H. I., 925 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. De- 
signs and places advertising. Book for stamp. 

Wheatley Co., Temple court, New York. Book- 
jets and color printing a specialty. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES FOR PRINTERS’ 
USE. 


American Manufacturing Concern, The, James- 
town, N. 


ALBERTYPE PRINTING. 

Albertype Co., The, 250 Adams street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Photo-gelatine illustrations for the 
trade. 

BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Ball programmes, invitations, tick- 
ets, etc. 

BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. : 


BLANK BOOKS. 


Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 261-267 Canal 
street, New York City. 


BOILER; CLEANSING COMPOUNDS. 


Lord’s Boiler Compounds are used and indorsed 
in every ee ag district throughout the 
civilized world. The genuine formulas are 
made only by Geo. W. Lord, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for our book on water contamination, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS. 


Smigel, I., 166 William street, New York. Job 
and blank book binder and paper ruler. 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND PAD BOARDS. 


Ingalls & Co., Castleton, N. Y. Binders’, album, 
pad and tablet boards. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Siade, Hipp & Meloy, 139 Lake street, Chicago. 
Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Garnar, Thomas, & Co., 181 William street, 
New York City. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich, Also mounting woods. 


Strusz, Wm., successor to C. F. Anderson, 61 
Ann street, New York. Boxwood for engrav- 
ers’ use, 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 
CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 
Collins, A. M., Manufactu Co., Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. _ id 
CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
hampion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 





CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Cenkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street, 
works, Hammond, Ind. 


CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hird Manufacturing Co., World building, 71-73 
Ontario street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CLOTH COVERINGS. 


Gehlert, Louis, | East Eighteenth street, New 
York City. oolen blankets for newspaper 
impression cylinders, steel press, lithography. 


COATED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR HALF- 
TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., head- 
quarters 171 Wallabout street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CUTTING DIES. 


Wright & McDermott, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ope and lithographic dies a specialty. 


Envel- 


DIE SINKERS. 


Pietz, Adam, heraldic die sinker, coats of arms, 
crests, seals, seal rings, monograms, address 
a, etc. 1530 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 

‘a. 

Wi fohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 

ork City. High-grade work. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 


Roth Bros. & Co., 28-30 Market street, Chicago. 
Send for estimate. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The ai Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blom: Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Drach, Chas. A., Electrot: Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis,Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Foote & Davies Co., 16 East Mitchell street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Harrison, A. W., 37 South Charles street, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Heybach-Bush Co., 431 W. Main st., Louisville, 
Ky. Also process engravers; get prices. 

Iron City Electrotype Co., 219-221 Third avenue, 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
icago. Also process engravers. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock cuts, 

em ing dies, embossing compound. 


Jue 


Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 192 Summer . 


street, Boston, Mass. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South Canal street, 
Chicago. 





EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 
American Embossing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die emboss- 
ing to the printing, eeogreghins and station- 
ery trade, 155 State street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. Accept no others. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Burbank Bageving Co., 683 Washington street, 
Boston. Also half-tone and line engravers. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES AND PRINTING 
PRESSES. 


Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. Also 
brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 


EMERSON BINDERS. 


Barrett’s Bindery, 148 Monroe st., Chicago. Also 
the Library Binder,the Emerson Clip and File. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 


Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

New Era Iron Works Co., 19 Wayne avenue, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Weber Gas and Gasoline Bagipe Co., 405-413 West 
boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Half-Tone, line, steel and wood capsaving. 7.3. 
Quirk Engraving Co., 112-114 N. Ninth street, 
Philadelphia. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and copper 
plate engravers and printers, steel-die sinkers 
and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Hill, Louis A., engraver of wedding, reception 
and visiting cards for the fashionable station- 
ery trade. ‘‘ High-grade work exclusively.” 
1530 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and paper. 
Artistic engravings. 15S. Canal st., Chicago. 


ENVELOPES. 
Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; superior stock and gumming. 


Document Envelopes. The Cincinnati Paper 
Novelty Co., 247 Walnut st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FURNI- 
TURE. 
Globe Company, The, Cincinnati, Ohio; Fulton 


and Pearl streets, New York ; 226-228 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 
Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, III. 


Sidney Folder Co., Sidney, Ohio. 


Low-price 
newspaper folders. 
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FOLDING PAPER BOXES. 


Edwards & Docker, 16 and 18 North Fifth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Our boxes for mailing 
books save time in packing, and protect the 
book. Ask for estimate. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 
Weidlich, O. E., manufacturer of fountain and 
gold pens, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GASOLINE ENGINES. 


Richmond Bros., St. Johns, Mich. Manufactur- 
ers the IDEAL gasoline engines. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 90 Wabash ave., 
hicago. 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


Chicago Photo-Engraving Co., E. N. Gray, 
Prest., 79-81 Fifth avenue, Chicago. ’Phone 118. 


HAND STAMPS. 
Hill, B. B., ate Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Self- 
inking, band-dating, railroad ticket stamps 
and seal presses. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Hooper, Will Phillip, 59 Fifth avenue, New York. 
riginal illustrations for books, catalogues, 
advertisements, etc. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chica, 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
20 to 30 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chicago Printing Ink Co., factory, Grand avenue 
and Rockwell street. 

Diamond Printing Ink Works, 40 Woodward 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Great Western Color Co., 214-216 South Clinton 
street, Chicago. M. M. Herriman, Manager. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
x3 Dearborn street, re E. J. Shattuck 

Co.,520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Specialties: Ink 
for copper and steel yee printers ; stamping, 
etching and proof ink. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 11-13 McKibben street, 
Brooklyn. 

Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & Son, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City. frs. job, book and colored inks. 


The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 


Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnatiand New York. High- 
grade printers’ ink machinery. 


Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All kinds of Sitatiemiede- entities machinery. 


LEADS. 


Miller, Otto, Co., The, 88 West Jackson street, 
Chicago. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Standard Smelting Works, 172 Hudson st., New 
York City. Best book metal, 5% cents; dross 
and exchange, 2% cents. 





LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper and machine knives. Best finish. 
“Pyro-calcic” temper. Oldest firm in the 
country. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mail Plate Co., 73 W. Adams st., Chicago. Saves 
expressage (all plates postpaid by = 4 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Machine Co., N. Y. Life bidg., New York. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 1137 Broadway, New 
York. Sole manufacturers of Bates’ Automatic 
Hand Numbering Machine. No connection 
with any other firm of similar name. Remem- 
ber, our address is 1137 Broadway, New York. 
Factory, Orange, N. } § 


Southworth Bros., Portland, Maine. 
wanted. Catalogue free. 


Wetter, Joseph, & Co., 515-521 Kent ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Of all kinds for all purposes; send 
postal for printed matter. 


Agents 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders Co. Cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 


Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER CUTTERS— LEVER. 


Pavyer Printing Machine Works, 600 South 
roadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Stillman-Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R. I. 
Economic paper cutters. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. Established 1830. 


Goes, Oscar, & Co., 18 South Canal street, Chi- 
cago. 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 
in every department up to date. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty, 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


McClellan Paper Co., 252-254 First avenue N., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Morrison, E., Paper Co., Washington, D. C. 


Smith, Charles A., Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Special- 
ties for printers. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
ca 


go. 
Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Headquarters for printers’ supplies. ” 


Empire Paper Co., 177 Monroe st., Chicago. En- 
velopes, writing, book, print & aunlie papers. 

Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Cover and book papers exclusively. 


Mead Paper Co., Dayton, Ohio. Lithograph, 
book and colored papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Specialty: Typewriter papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 











PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin-Robbins Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
English cloth and other blottings. re 


PAPER— COVER. 
We carry the largest assortment of cover papers 


of anyone in the trade. Fancy and odd covers 
our specialty. Illinois Paper Co., Chicago. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 
for circulars. 


PASTE MAKING MACHINES. 


Day, J.H., Co., Cincinnati and New York. Paste 
mixing machines and glue heaters. 


PERFORATORS. 


Howard, Geo. C., 1775 Ludlow street, Philadel- 
hia, Direct or rotary, treadle or belt power, 
ongitudinal and transverse rows. 


Rosback, F. P., 54 South Canal street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Baltimore Engraving Co., The, Baltimore, Md. 
Engravings for manufacturer, publisher and 
printer; zinc, half-tone, designing. 

Bauer, H.C., Engraving Co., 17-21S. Meridian st., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Engraving by all processes. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Boston Bugreving | +, illustrators, 115 Purchase 
street, ston, Mass. 

Brown-Bierce Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. High- 
grade general illustrators. 

Central Electrotype & Engraving Co., 263-271 St. 
Clair street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Conover Engraving and Printing Co., Coldwater, 
Mich. Photo-engravers and color printers. 
Electro-Tint Engraving Co., 1227-1229 Race st., 

Philadelphia. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 341 
Dearborn rest Chicago. veins ” 

Heybach-Bush Co., Louisville, Ky. We make 
electrotypes, too. 

Illinois Rees Co., Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 

International Engraving Co. (Inc.), 1520 Market 
st., Philadelphia. Highest grade of excellence. 

Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 

—- Samuel R., Century building, Cleveland, 

io. ; 

National Engraving Co., Washington, D. C. 
High-class designs. 

New York Printing and Engraving Co., Pearl 
street, New Yor City. . . nie 

Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

Pittsburg Photo-Engraving Co., 347 Fifth ave. 
Pittsburg, Pa. Half-tone, zinc etching, etc. 
Reed Engraving Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Gives 

the best work, the most prompt service. 

R. I. he eee He ig 2 Co., 206 Weybosset st., 
Providence, R.I. Half-toneand line engrav'g. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
Sanders Engraving Co., 314 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. Photo and half-tone engravers. 


Suffolk Engraving Co., 275 Washington st., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Engravers and electrotypers. 


Weisbrodt, H. W., pit Main street, Cincinnati, 
Ohic, Blymer Building. 
Wild, Anton, 14-16 Ellicott street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1629 Seven- 
teenth street, Denver, Colo. 

Zeese, A., & Co., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 rborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York. 
anufacturers of plates for all printing and 
embossing purposes. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ LENSES. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York City, Chicago. Catalogues and 
information on application. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PRINTING FRAMES. 


Sweigard, E. W., 56 South Curtis street, Chicago. 
Manufacturer contact printing frames and 
camera stands. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Welfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photechrom Co., The, Box 603, Detroit, Mich. 
Photographic publishers, color photography. 


PHOTOGRAVURE. 


Chicago Photogravure Co., Pontiac building, 
Chicago. Photo-half-tone. 


Meriden Gravure Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Howard, Geo. C., 1775 Ludlow street, Philadel- 
phia. Hand or power, with inking, wiping 
and polishing attachments. 

Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York City. 


PRESSES. 


Dorman, J. F. W., Co., Baltimore, Md. Send for 
our amateur printing press catalogue. 

Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss Printing Press Co., 16th st.and Ashland ave., 
Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper perfecting 
presses and special rotary printing machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1775 Ludlow street, Philadel- 
phia. Hydraulic, screw, toggle, eccentric, 
hand and foot lever, for monograms, stamping, 
cutting, scoring, forming, embossing, com- 
pressing, punching. 

Thomson, John, Press Co., 253 Broadway, New 
York. Presses for printing, embossing, box 
cutting, scoring. ‘ 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American T. Founders Co., sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses, and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 

and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 
Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
-» 5 Madison avenue, New York; 334 Dear- 
born street, Chicago; 5 Bridewell place, 5 ay, 
London, England. 

James, — C., & Co., 126 Longworth st., Cin- 
cinnati,O. Job presses and cutting machines. 

Van Allens & Boughton, Huber gee presses, 
17 Rose street, New York; 300 Fisher build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Walker, W. G., & Co., Madison, Wis. 
cheapest presses in the world. 


Best and 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers’ and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents, American Type Founders Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Type Founders. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders Co. ‘ Everything for 
the printer.” 


Collie, R., & Co., printers’ furnishers, manufac- 
turers of printing toe varnishes, roller compe 
sition, etc., 208 Little Lonsdale street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, invite correspondence from 
leading manufacturers of printing machinery, 


type and printers’ furnishings, with a view of 


arranging agencies for the colonies. 

Evans, W. C., 50 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
Printing presses bought, sold and exchanged. 

Graham, EB. K., & Co., 516 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia. New and secondhand machinery and 
supplies. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern warehouse and factory, 
Middletown, N. Y. frs. of ‘‘ New Depar- 
ture ’’ cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ 
wood goods. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Heybach-Bush Co., Louisville, Ky. Stamp gets 
prices, and we’ll return the stamp. 


Inkoleum, St. Paul, Minn. The old reliable, guar- 
, anteed ink reducer and dryer, “‘ Inkoleum.” 


Loy, William E., 531 Commercial st., San Fran- 
cisco. Agent Inland Type Foundry. 


ans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
atent steel furniture and other specialties for 
printers. 


Newton, W. C., & Co., Washington, D. C. 
Printers’ machinery and supplies. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
“ Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule 
galleys, etc. 


Mo 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other goods. 
Quote best prices. 


PRINTING INK AND BRONZE POWDER 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Okie, F. E., Co., Kenton place, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTING PRESSES — HAND. 
Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
ew York. Also padding glues. 
Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, Balti: 
more, M 
Godfrey & Co., [pw rollers and roller compo- 
sition, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 
Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
stablished 1871. Try our padding glue. 
Malgee, O. J., 324-328 Pearl street, New York 
ity. 


PUNCH CUTTING AND MATRIX MAKING. 


wees: R., & Co., 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Steel letter cutting. 


QUOINS. 


Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N. Y. Sole manu- 
facturers in the world of genuine Hempel im- 
proved quoins and press locks. 


ROLL-SLITTING AND REWINDING 
MACHINES. 


Kidder Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. Machines 
for all widths and kinds of stock. 


RUBBER STAMPS, SEALS AND DIES. 
Baumgarten & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


RUBBER STAMP SUPPLIES. 


Dorman, J. F. W., Co., Baltimore, Md. Printers 
and others send for printed matter about the 
manufacture of rubber stamps. 


RUBBER TYPE. 
Dorman, J. F. W., Co., Baltimore, Md. Perfec- 
tion solid rubber type is best. Made from 
patented metal molds. 


RULING MACHINES. 


Hickok, W. 0., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
ing machines and pens. 


Rul- 


SHIPPING TAGS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 90 Wabash ave., 
Chicago. 








SORT CASES. 


American Bolt and Screw Case Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Manufacturers of cases for printers’ sorts. 
Circulars and price list on application. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 
Chicago. 


54 Clinton street, 


STEEL RULE. 


Helmold, J. F., & Bro., 32 South Jefferson st., 
Chicago. Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, 
creasing and perforating rule. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
or selection, most original designs. 
oa to nearest branch for latest specimen 


BRANCHES — Boston, vE Congress st. 
New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 45 North Division st. 
Pittsburg, 323 Third ave. 

Cleveland, 255-259 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 203 Monroe st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 612 Delaware st. 
Denver, 1649 Blake st. 
Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
Los Angeles, 211 New High st. 
Spokane, Wash., 1o Monroe. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


SpEcIAL AGENCIES—Atlanta, Dodson Print- 

ers’ Supply Co. 

Dallas, Scarff & O’Connor Co. 

Toronto, Toronto Type Foundry. 

Montreal, Toronto T Foundry. 

London, England, M. P. McCoy, Phoenix 
Place, Mount Pleasant, W. C. 

Melbourne, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Sydney, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Adelaide, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, V. B. Munson, 
successor, 13 Chambers street, New York. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son, 63-65 Beekman st., New 
York ; 163-165 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 


Graham Type Foundry, 567 Cleveland avenue, 
Chicago. Novelties in borders and ornaments. 


Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set Type. 

Newton Cogpes-tised BL a Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
1 a Stimating, deduct spaces and quads. 

Toronto Type Foundry, leading printers’ supply 
house i Canada; highest class ready prints 
and plates. Branches: Halifax, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver. Head office, Toronto. 
Everything for the Printer. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


Empire Tynes Machine Co., 203 Broadway, 
New York. Western agency, 163 Fifth ave., 
Chicago. 

Goodson Type Casting and Setting Machine Co., 
96 Westminster street, Providence, R. I. 


Johnson Type Casting and Setting Machine, 
New Bedford, Mass. Write for circulars. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 

New York Carbon and Transfer Paper Co., 107 
Liberty street, New York. Typewriter rib- 
bons, carbon papers and fine linen papers. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co., carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern warehouse and factory 
Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of w 
type, borders, ornaments, wood rule, etc. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
Hard wood ; fine finish ; beautiful faces, 
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By J. F. EARHART. 









OLD 


Begin the 


E have recently purchased the entire edition of 
the above work, and desire to impress upon 
each member of the printing fraternity the 

















New Year« | importance of buying a copy of the book. 
Right | The edition is limited, and we now suggest 
byeaae | that those who wish to add this most excellent 
Buying one | work to their libraries place the order with us at once. This book 
should not be mistaken for the ““Harmonizer” by Mr. Earhart, 
of these which has been issued since the first book was published. The 
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In size the book is 8% by 10% inches, contains 137 pages of type matter, 





“Color Printer” is a complete treatise upon the art of printing 
in color. ‘The following description will enable the reader to 
obtain a clear idea of what the work is: 
























Color — Combination of Three of the Dark Tones of One Color — Combination 









and go color plates in two to twenty colors each; is handsomely bound in 
cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of 
this work required 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. The book 
contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two 
colors each, with proportions printed below each. Table of Contents: Defi- 
nition of Terms—Colors produced by Two-Color Mixtures—Colors pro- 
duced by Three-Color Mixtures— Description of Mixed Colors— Half-Tone 
Colors — Tints — Colors produced by printing Colors over one another —Tints 
produced by printing Tints over one another — Complementary Colors — Ex- 
periments with Colors— Harmony of Colors— Rules for obtaining Harmo- 
nious Combinations of Two or more Colors—Two-Color Combinations — 
Combinations of Three or More Colors—Combinations of Three Tones of One 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
34 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


O use colors intelligently and effectively every printer 

and pressman should have one of these books. 
reprint of the work will ever be made, the early placing of 
orders is recommended. Agents desiring to make arrange- 
ments for the sale of this work should address us at once. 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


of Two Colors which are Complementary with a Third Color produced bya 
Mixture of the Two — Combination of Colors closely related — Combination of 
Colors and Tints with Gold Bronze, with Copper Bronze— Combinations of 
Colors and Gold Ink on Colored Enameled Papers — Combinations with Black, 
with Gray — Metallic Colors produced by printing Colors on Gold Bronze— 
Thirty-seven Colors produced by Six Impressions; Changes which Colors 
undergo when surrounded by other Colors— Landscape printed in Ten Colors 
— Mapwork printed in Three Transparent Tints over Black — Embossing 
Borders— Embossing Patterns produced with punches— Embossing from 
engraved blocks—Tint-Blocks—A Few Hints on Job Composition; on 
Printing Presses, Rollers, Inks and Papers— Description of Head and Tail 
Pieces and Initial Letters— A Simple Method of Embossing. 


Y 












Until further notice we 
offer this magnificent 
work at the 


Special Price 
of $10.00... 


sent by express, prepaid. 


As no 











The above work can be obtained of Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Ltd., either at 1 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E. C., 
London, England, or at the De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 
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PAPER 
COMPANY 





ADAMS, MASS. 
U.S.A. 





Linen Ledger and Record Papers 


For Blank Books, Merchants’ and Bankers’ Ledgers, 
County or State Records. 


All-Linen Papers 


For Typewriting and Fine Correspondence. 


MAKERS OF.... 


Bond Papers 


OC ad 


Be sure to specify 
“BROWN’S” 


PAPER 


when ordering your 
Blank Books. 





For Policies, Deeds and Commercial Purposes. 


Handmade Papers 


We are the only makers of Handmade Faper in the 
United States, and the increasing demand for these 
papers for drawing, water-color painting, correspondence 
and special book editions gives ample evidence 
of their popularity. 


THE CENTRAL PAPER CO. 








254-256 FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO, 


Are Western Agents for the Handmade Papers. 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. 


212-218 MONROE ST., CHICAGO, 


Are Western Agents for the Linen Ledger 


and Record, the All-Linen and the Bond Papers. 
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oe was wise in his day 
and used the best at hand. 


THEN IT WAS BIRCH BARK, 
NOW IT IS BUTLER PAPER. 


Be as wise in your day and 


USE THE BEST. 
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vie nanacer. V- “Old Iron” 


Is the old-iron market in your town strong? Are 
prices ruling high? 

These are important questions to you. 

You ought to look the matter up, if you aren't 
posted. 

How much do those old cylinder presses of yours 
weigh? 

How much will they bring as old iron, at say a cent 
a pounde 

If you can’t do any better, let ‘em go at that. 

If you can do better than that, if you can palm 
them off as real printing machines on some fat-witted 
fellow who is still voting for Andrew Jackson, you are 
in luck. 

But if you fail in that, sell them to the junk man. 
Get rid of them if you have to pay somebody for cart- 
ing them away. 

Honestly and seriously, you can afford to. 

This is the reason: CENTURY presses will not only 
pay for themselves in a short time, but, while they are 
doing it, they will make more additional profit for you 
than your old cylinders can make. 

That is to say: Suppose your present presses are 
all paid for. Leave the question of what they cost out 
of the calculation. Suppose they are paying you $10 a 
day net profit. 

My statement is that CENTURY presses will pay for 
themselves in half the time it took your present presses 
to pay for themselves, and give you $15 a day net profit 
at the same time! 

This isn’t guesswork, it’s clean, cold, careful calcu- 
lation. 








334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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How will they do it? 
In this way. When those lumbering old contrap- 
tions of yours have paid the day’s expenses, it’s about 
time for the whistle to blow. 

The day is gone. There’s no time left for profit 
impressions. 

The CENTURYS pay expenses early in the day, 
and then whoop things up for the profit of the man 
who owns them. 

These things being true—and | always stand 
ready to prove that they are true—isn't it perfectly 
obvious that your old cylinders are losing you more 
money than they are making, and that the wisest thing 
you can do is to fire them out and commence all over 
again P 

Perhaps you are floating along pretty comfortably, 
and have “‘conservative” objections to making changes. 

But what are you going to do when your competi- 
tor gets CENTURY presses ? 

He can do better, cleaner work than you can. 

And he can turn out a job while your archaic outfit 
is getting warmed up. 

He can do a job so much quicker than you, that he 
can make a profit at a price that would mean a dead loss 
to you. 

How are you going to compete with him? 

You can’t. You can’t even try. 

He'll push you up against the wall, and he'll nail you 
up there as stark and stiff as a specimen butterfly in a 
museum. 

Better be first yourself; it’s pleasanter to be the 
nailer than the nailee. 


THE MANAGER. 






THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


5 Bridewell Place, E. C., LONDON. 73 St. James Street, MONTREAL. 






5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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With Auxiliary Hand Feed 33 
for Sheets. " > Rear View. 


The New Factory Prices 


for envelope printing are such as leave the printer a good margin of 
profit for doing the work himself on a Harris Press, and up-to-date printers 
are doing it. 

Up-to-date printers have also learned that multiplying car-card forms 
and printing on ordinary cylinders is a slow process as compared with print- 
ing car cards on a Harris Press. 

It is also true that tags (singly or in gangs), box blanks, blotters and 
candy bags are printed on the Harris Press with a facility that defies com- 


petition. 
For full information, address 


DON’T FORGET OUR H H 
+ sl phe The Harris Automatic Press Co. 
NUMBERING PRESS NILES, OHIO, U. S. A. 


AND OUR AUTOMATIC 
BAG PRESSES. New York Office and Salesrooms— Havemeyer Bidg., 27 Church St. 
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THE ONLY PRACTICAL AND SUCCESSFUL FLAT-BED PERFECTING 





NEWSPAPER PRESS IN THE WORLD. 


SIX THOUSAND FOUR, SIX, SEVEN OR EIGHT PAGE PAPERS PER HOUR WITHOUT THE EXPENSE AND 
ANNOYANCE AND DELAY OF STEREOTYPING. 


READ WHAT UU he) r RS SAY. 


Is agreat money-saver. Costs about $3,000 per annum less 
to publish our paper than it did with a stereotype press. 


NEW JERSEY FREIE ZEITUNG (Newark). 


Less waste than with cylinder press. Are running at 5,500 
per hour. Threads easily. Has good ink distribution. Regis- 
ter, pasting, cutting and folding are simply perfect. 

NIAGARA FALLS GAZETTE. 


More than what you represented. Saves $1,000 per year in 
expenses and enables us to get our editions out quicker. 


HAMILTON (Ohio) DEMOCRAT. 


The Duplex press has run our daily and weekly issues with- 
out interruption since 1893 at a greater speed than guaranteed. 
Repairs have been far less than any other machine which we 
know of. Has given us the utmost satisfaction in every respect. 

JOURNAL OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL 
BULLETIN (N. Y.). 


It is altogether the most complete and most up-to-date 
liewspaper press now being manufactured. 


THE DAILY SUN (Springfield, Ohio). 








After looking over the market carefully, and investigating 
every item of cost of stereotyping, we settled upon the New 
Improved Duplex Angle-Bar Perfecting Press. 


THE TIMES (Davenport, Iowa). 


We feel highly elated over our new Duplex Press. Have 
speéded it to over 6,000. Confident it will carry a speed with- 
out breaking web of easily 7,000. 


TIMES RECORDER (Zanesville, Ohio). 


We are perfectly satisfied: with the ~~ Press in eve 
way. It is a labor-saver, a big promoter of circulation throug 
rapid production, which means early delivery and a big adver- 
tisement at the same time. 


THE SENTINEL REVIEW (Woodstock, Ont.). 


Singularly enough, it does not matter whether we print a 
four, six or eight page paper, the press maintains its high speed, 
and ventas 4 we have received hearty congratulations on the 
neatness of our paper since we have printed it on the new 


machine. THE SCARBOROUGH POST (Eng.). 


THE ABOVE ARE SPECIMENS OF A MULTITUDE. SEE CATALOGUE. 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS Co. 


BATTLE CREEK. MICH, 
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THE IMPRINT 


ATTESTS 
EXCELLENCE. 


BENEDICT,ENG.CHI 
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ACME CUTTER WITH ELECTRIC MOTOR ATTACHED. 















THE 


“ACME” 


SELF- 
CLAMPING 
CUTTER OF 
TODAY 


Has Many Improvements... 
Including a perfect-acting 


Friction Clutch, 
New Stop-Motion and 
Automatic Brake. 


Our new machines can be run much 
faster, without noise or jar. The knife 
rises quick and is held by Automatic Brake, 
which prevents any running down of knife. 

We guarantee accurate and safe cutting 
and great durability. 





The CHILD ACME CUTTER 
AND PRESS CO. 


33, 35, 37 Kemble Street, Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





E.C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 
28 Reade Street, NEW YORK, 
279 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 


44 Bay Street, - - - Toronto. Canada. 
646 Craig Street, - - Montreal, ‘“ 
175 Owen Street, - - Winnipeg, Man. 
520 Cordova Street, - Vancouver, B. C. 
146 Lower Water St., Halifax, N.S. 
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This is a familiar 
machine 


to most printers. 





It is doing a wonderful work for the 
printing craft, but it could not do it 






so well, so rapidly, so eco- 
nomically without the 




















Lundell Motor 





that you will notice is geared 
to the main driving shaft. 
We show this to 
you simply as 







another example of 





the application of 





- electric motors, 
Lundell Motors, 
to doing any work 







or all of the work 





necessary about a 





large or small print- 
ing establishment. 
And the same idea applies with equal force and fitness to Electrotypers, Bookbinders, 
Engravers, and everyone interested in the perfect and economical operation of their 
machinery. The Lundell Motor method of driving machinery is 





Economical Safe 
Flexible Reliable 
Simple Clean 


We will be pleased to give estimates of cost, plans, and advice. Correspondence 
promptly and carefully answered. Write for Catalogue No. 5813. 


Sprague Electric Company, 
Fisher Building. 20 Broad St., New York City. 
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INVESTIGATE 
THE HUBER PRESS 


This press is being bought by the finest printers of today. The evidence of merit is when the customer 
buys the second time. 

Did you ever count the cost of a machine that only lasts a few years, and then goes into the machinist’s 
hands for continual repairs ? 

The first Huber Presses sold twelve years ago are today in constant use, and scarcely one has cost a cent 
for repairs. Ask the users. The Huber is built of the very best material. No expense is spared to get the 


finest results. 
The crank is the ideal movement to get high speed at slight wear. No vibration. No elasticity. No wear. 





























We make no preposterous claims of speed. The Huber will give more speed than can be utilized, and 
more product than any other press in the same number of hours. Compare the press reports. 

It is the easiest to make ready, because most rigid. 

It gives the best distribution, because it has the pyramid. 

It gives more product, because it has no vibration to work up the spaces. 

It is the cheapest, because it lasts longest. 

It costs very little in time to investigate the merits of this press, and it may save you much in expense 
and worry. 

Send us a postal card, and we will either call or send you a catalogue. _ 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


Western Office, 277 Dearborn St., Cuicaco. 19 to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St, 
Telephone, 8o0r Harrison. NEW YOR et 


H. W. THORNTON, Manager. 
} 


Agents Pacific Coast— HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO., 215 Spear Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Agents, Toronto, Ontario— MILLER & RICHARD. 
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“THE REEVES” VARIABLE SPEED 
COUNTERSHAFT. eeeoooes 





: . Connected precisely 
+_ = the same as the 
(( 3 LE FOE ordinary step - cone 
— € A » 7 
7 countershaft, and 


Ti 


iy 


can be used on any 


Me 2 p ‘ . ee = ant f V y e 
| sy éigner , kind of press. By 


J eSo~ & simply turning a con- 

if En ravers 

P a esis os —_ venient little crank 
Pp Jllustrators. SHIFT BELT. NOISELESS. any speed of the 


” machine may be in- 


-“ , stantly obtained. 
Te 


for all Artistic& 
. You will find that you can turn out more and 
Mercantile ¢ % 
SPimciiante better work with your presses thus connected, and 
ced , if you will give one a trial you will order more. 


J SF 
Lp 

















Cine Engravings 


Catalogue and full details sent upon application to 
Sole Manufacturers, 


REEVES PULLEY CO. 
Columbus, Ind., U.S.A. 





( Address Department I.) 








IN MAKING OUR ENGRAVINGS 


We devote a great deal of time to 
re-etching, strengthening and 
touching up where needed. 

This attention, in connection with 
having some of the best work- 
men in the country, gives Sanders 
cuts a Stamp of superiority. 


NALF TONE ENG! \ po b> gia gn 
PANG aeiiaiiye 
| DESIGNERS 
| ELECTROTYPERS 


ALGO ECE Fe NEES LEI OF 
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Gibbs-Brower 
Combany 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


American and European Machinery, 


150 NASSAU STREET, 






Telephone, 2972 Cortlandt. 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Gibrow.’’ 


SKS 





NEW YORK. 


VEVEVEVECEVEREEREVEREVERERY 


SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES 
AND ALL 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES..... 


Kidder Press Co. 


Multi-Color Rotary Press. Rotary Web Perfecting Press for Variable 
Bed and Platen Self-Feeding Presses. Sizes of Sheets. 

Rotary Wrapping Paper Printing Presses. Routing, Trimming and Stereotyping 
Sheet-Cutting Machine. Machinery. 

Paper Mill Slitter and Rewinder. Ticket Printing and Numbering Machines. 
Lithographic Stone Planer. Paper Box Machinery. 

Toilet Paper Machinery. Tag Machinery. 

Western Mileage Ticket Presses. Hook and Eye Card Presses. 

Printing and Bronzing Machines. Paper Bag Machinery. 


Cloth Bag Machinery. Soap Wrapper Presses. 
Presses for Street Railway, Ferry and Pony Cylinder Press. 

Transportation Companies’ Tickets. Special Machinery of all kinds invented 
Rotary Printing and Rewinding Machines. and built to order. 


VEG CECE CECE CE VEE 


SOLE AGENTS FOR EASTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES 
AND ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES EXCEPT CANADA ..... 


THE LEIGER 


Automatic Feeder. 


Feeds any kind of paper to perfect register. 
Speed limited only by speed of press. 
Perfect accuracy of operation guaranteed. 








Present users to whom we refer by permission : { Ls ve Nall yaa » Chicago, Il. 





Feedage 














SOLE AGENTS FOR 
UNITED STATES 


The 
Chadwick 
Typesetter 


This Machine increases 
the capacity of the compos- 
itor from 40 to 50 per cent. 
No new material necessary. 
The compositor throws the 
type in the funnel with 
both hands and the machine 
sets it. 
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RE YOU STARTING 
IN BUSINESS AS A 
Printer, Bookbinder 
or Machine ‘Ruler ? 


If so, consult 


...Daddon’s Caxton Diary 


PUBLISHED BY 


KEEP JOHN HADDON & CO. 


N Universal Providers to the 
| Printing Trade, 


MIND. SALISBURY SQ., LONDON, E.C. 
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THE ONLY 


Photo-Bngravers’ 
Proof Press fini cus tue tl 
size of the platen, as well as perfect proofs of the tiniest line 


engraving, can be made. For proving color plates where the 
slightest variation is fatal the register is perfect. 


iy Te Reliance 


In use by prominent Photo-Engravers and Three-color Plate 
Makers in the United States and Europe. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE. 


THREE SIZES MADE: 


Style A (Extra heavy). Platen, 15 x 20 inches. 
Style B (Extra heavy). Platen, 20x 25 inches. 
Style C (Extra heavy). Platen, 24 x 32 inches. 


For further information and prices, write to the manufacturers, 


PAUL SHNIGDEWEND & GO., GiiGaGo, U.S.A. 


A. W. PENROSE & CO., 8 and 8a Upper Baker Street, Lloyd Square, W. C., London, England, 
Sole Agents for England, France, Australia and South Africa. 
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PEGIAL PRIGES 


ee 
FINE PHOTO-LITHO ENGRAVED 
Letter-Heads, 
Bank Notes and Bonds, 












: y a Disicn ILLUSTRATORS, Diplomas, Cards, 
Gis * a, BYINEMOSS - Stock Certificates, Etc. 
a) 2 COR.QUINCY St InP at i J A: SEND 3c, IN STAMPS FOR BOOKLET 














\ WY ke - ae ‘PHone Main 3850 Cnnagaao, OF FINE SPECIMENS. 
Prices on Application. 














Strong, Accurate, Convenient 


Our Shoot-boards and Planes possess all these qualities—hence do 
good work. If you want a tool for trimming blocks faster than is pos- 
sible with a shoot-board, try a Rotary Edger, a machine which includes 
new and important features, and for quick, clean work is unequaled. 
We also have an improved form of Beveling Plane, for half-tone work, 
which fills the bill. Costs little and does good work. 


minds: JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 


Cc. J. ROBERTSON, s88 Craig St. PATERSON, N. J U. S. A. 























eARINew Work 1 HG HARMONIZBR” 


T is 5x 7% inches in size, contains 248 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title stamped in two colors. It contains an average otf 

8 pages each of about 30 different tints, colors and shades of paper, each page yo Oe different color effect, over one-half of which 

are in two colors and the balance in one color. All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints and 

colors of stock used. In addition to the two-color combinations shown, there are tables giving from 10 to 50 others, for each different 

tint of paper. At the bottom of each combination is given a list of colors, any one of which, if used with 

the two shown, will produce harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact that there is today a greater 

demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. This demand has been steadily growing for 

many years, until today colored stock is used for nearly every purpose for which white stock is used. 

In printing on colored stock all printers experience more or less trouble in selecting an ink that will pro- 

duce a harmonious and pleasing effect. A great deal of valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different 

colors before one is found that will produce a good effect. Under these conditions it often takes more 
than double the time necessary to turn out a satisfactory job. ‘‘The Harmonizer” will overcome this. 


It is of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how great 
his experience or how large or small his concern may be. The different pages are printed with 12 original 
and 24 mixed colors, which are shown in the front ag of the book, printed on white plate paper, with 
all the necessary explanatory matter. With this book before him, the printer will never be at a loss as to 
what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted or colored stock he may select. 







FOR SALE BY 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 


R-- 
34 Park Row, cor. Beekman St., New York. 
Price, $3.50 per Copy, express paid. 
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ALUMINUM 


ROTARY 
LITHOGRAPHIC =" *"ieunct"™ 
PRINTING 

PRESS 


(1898 Model) 
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Our sales for the month of January included two large Huber Rotaries to Sackett & Wilhelms Lithograph 
Co., of New York, which now gives them a total of seven Huber Rotary Machines. 


To the H. A. Thomas & Wylie Lithograph Co. two large Huber Rotaries, making a total of four (4) in this 
establishment. 


A second Huber Press to the Sherwood Lithograph Co., of Chicago, one to Forbes Lithograph Co., ot 
boston, and one to G. H. Dunston, of Buffalo, New York. 


HARRIS & JONES, 


Agents for the Pacific Coast : 
HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO., 215 Spear St., San Francisco, Cal. 102 WESTFI ELD STREET, 


Agents for France, Germany and England: PROVI DENC E, R. I. 


LEMERCIER & CO., 44, 46 and 48 Rue Vercingetorix, Paris, France. 


Send for Catalogue giving cuts and full description of press. 
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C[ here is no Substitute for 


COATED PAPER 


For Fine Half-Tone Printing. 


ALTHOUGH SUPERCALENDERED PAPER 
WILL ANSWER WHERE QUALITY AND 
EFFECT ARE UNIMPORTANT. HOWEVER, 


It Pays in Returns and Results to have the BEST. 





















Size of Building , om a . Capacity, 
280 by 500 Feet. ales 2,000 Reams Daily. 


Che Champion coin Paper Company, 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


Manufacture a complete line of Coated Papers, etc. 


eee INCLUDING... 


ENAMELED BOOK, LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
COATED MANILA, LABEL PAPER, 
CARDBOARD, SOAP WRAPPERS, Etc. 





Stock carried by Paper Dealers throughout the United States. 2 





=== WE FILL ORDERS ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS. ===; 
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‘ HALF TONES @¥ 
Y ict LOWEST PRICES. (fect 


. 


My Send For Samples and Prices. as 
J 5079515 Washington St.. ge oe 
BUFFALO, NY: ’ 


See specimen plate on page 702. 
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cylinder — cheap, too. 
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Country Publishers: 


j.... You know a good thing when you see it, don’t 
your Well then, come and see in practical operation 












at. our works the Challenge Country Press. All 
who use it say it is equal to a high-priced country 


For descriptive circular, and 

sample papers printed on 

a Challenge, address 

The Challenge Machinery Co. 
Sole Mfrs., 2553 Leo Street, Chicago. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


Write for Special Terms or Net Prices. 























RABOL 
| MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


mma? Y ¥ Prepared Gums, Glues, 
Eouemme_——cccagee Sizes and Finishes....... 


TRADE Pastes, Cements, Mucilages. 





ARABOL. 


15 Gold Street, New York. 





Does ick d in dam 
SPHINX PAD CEMENT ‘restner, for adhere to ihe tissue ih 
copying books. More elastic and renee than other brands. Colors are fast 
and brilliant — red, green, blue and white. 


ARABOL PAD COMPOSITION 22s Dest solidified composi- 
teed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform thickness. 
Remelts readily. Does not string. 


PRESSMAN’S FRIEND Zor in the'pail and contains ne lamps to 
disturb the packing and batter the type. Does not swell the packing nor 
wrinkle the paper. Also used for backing pamphlets. 


MACHINE GUM foce* 2a a tng Cd 
water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. 

For heaviest bookbinding. 
FLEXIBLE GLUE Mach more clastic than evdinady glue. 


SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2 fegiscine animal sine for gat 


saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 


EMBOSSING LIQUID For leather, cloth and silk. 
ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX Zi <jeenest mucilage, raneperent 


mouth of the bottle. 








MATRIX PASTE R22 mitt sucing by cold water. 
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PRINTIN 8 


a ts VARNISHES BRONZE POWDERS 
~ 63 OFFICES 
j Newark N.J. AND HANOVER. GERMAN Y 
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Crimson Geranium. $3.00 per Ib. 


SN 








PRINTING INKS 
VARNISHES BRONZE POWDERS 2% 


OFFICES. 
NeEwarRK N.J. AND HANOVER. GERMAN Y 


UG SZ 


SI AenigheZ, ez ei 
MK a 
Searlet Geranium. $3.00 per lb. 
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THE ROTARY MACHINE 


FoR PRINTING WITH ALUMINUM PLATES 

















THE ALUMINUM PLATE AND PRESS COMPANY 


QFFICI 
AN Om HO) fa & N \SSAI S] REE] 
PLAINFIELD NEW JERSEY vice oy , 
U.S.A. NEW YORK 
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The Improved “Sheridan” 


Paber Cutter 
PEEREER 


Te machine has been 
me entirely remodeled — 


all the best features being 
retained; but to them a great 
many new ideas have been 
added, making it by all means 
the heaviest, most powerful 
and accurate hand clamp ever 
offered to the trade. 


SeEREEE 






































E table, which is extra heavy, is carried by a double “truss,” one under the cut and the 

other under back of table, giving it rigidity and accuracy, never before obtained on any 
machine. Extra heavy side frame and head, steel gibs, combination finger and flat clamp, 
triple back gauge bring it strictly up to date, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


T.W.&C.B. SHERIDAN 


Paper Cutters and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 


NBW YORK. GHIGAGO. LONDON. 
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The GOSS Patented Straightline 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING AND FOLDING MACHINES. 





a BN) EOE Ra een ‘oJ 


Fe Lt \ 
The above cut represents our SPECIAL STRAIGHTLINE for half-tone and color work, printing both sides 
and the colors at one operation. Can be used for either newspaper or pamphlet work. 


ep 
| 


The above cut represents our OCTUPLE PRESS with a capacity of 100,000 papers per hour. Straightline 
Presses are the most modern and complete machines, take up little floor space, are easily operated, and are the 
safest and quickest running machines ever produced. Built with a capacity of from 25,000 to 100,000 per hour, 
according to size. Patented and manufactured by 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


SIXTEENTH ST. AND ASHLAND AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York OFFICE — 312 Temple Court. Boston OFFICE—12 Pearl Street. 
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She Fuchs & Lang Rifg. Co. 


29 Warren St., New York. 


328 DEARBORN STREET, FACTORIES, 135 S. FirTH STREET, 
CHICAGO. BROOKLYN AND NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ———————- 


The Combination Bronzing and Dusting Machine. 


DESCRIPTION. 


HIS MACHINE is built upon thoroughly scientific principles, and devoid of all unnec- 
essary or intricate mechanism. - All parts of the machine are made with the utmost care, 
and nothing but the best material is used throughout in its construction. Cut gears are 

used exclusively. Heavy or thin paper can be bronzed or dusted equally well. The gripper and 
delivery arrangement of the cylinder is worthy of especial note. The fountain and bronzing pads 
can be quickly adjusted to regulate the flow of bronze, and all minor: details have received careful 
attention. The sheets are dusted by means of three rapidly revolving linen-covered horizontal 
rollers or buffs, and the sheets are delivered from the machine thoroughly cleaned. The machine 
has the indorsement of all who use it. Built in all sizes. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT..... 


W* beg to annc_nce to the traae the appointment of Mr. Lamberson Sherwood 

as manager of sales for this company, with headquarters in New York, 
ana the removal of our New York office from No. 30 Reade Street to 
the Potter Building, 38 Park Row, where all communications relating to 
machinery of our manufacture should be addressed. 


THE STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 
Chicago—304 Fisher Building. MYSTIC, CONN. 
Chas. N. Stevens, Representative. Successors to GEO, H. SANBORN & SONS. 


New York—38 Park Row, Potter Building. 


2PP999 90000400 000000000000 
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ALL OUR IRE YOU A 

MATERIAL A PURCHASER OF 
1S OF 
ONE 


: 
QUALITY, Brass Rule and. : 


Cype, Borders, Florets, 


BEST If so, you should get Prices and Samples from 


PRICES JOHN HADDON & CO. 


BELOW Proprietors of the 
Caxton Type Foundry, 


THOSE OF 
; BOUVERIE HOUSE, SALISBURY SQ., LONDON, E. C. 


ANY 


COMPETI- The first British Foundry to produce Type, etc., on 
TOR. . the American Point System — will range with it. 


| 
THE Artistic Electros 2 
































WAECYE GAGS SACRIEAGGE IT IS A DICTIONARY OF KNOWLEDGE, AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF USEFUL INFORMATION, AND DIRECTORY TO THE 
LARGEST AND BEST LINE OF BLANK BOOKS MADE. 


SEND 
ot CATALOGUE OF THE GOODS ARE PRESENTED IN CLASSES 


WITH TWO INDEXES, SO THAT WHILE IT IS COMPLETE 


S A N DAR D IT IS ALSO SIMPLE, AND 
——-~~—. YOU CAN SELECT JUST WHAT YOU WANT. 
ad | A N K WE WANT THIS BOOK AND THEN “OUR GOODS” IN EVERY 
LEGITIMATE DEALER’S STORE. YOU MIGHT BEGIN BY 


INVESTIGATING OUR BOOKS CONTAINING KEITH’S 


BOO KS CELEBRATED PAPER. THERE ARE NONE BETTER. 


BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY, 
REROTGS AGROITAGRISAGIITAERS MAKERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 


101 and 103 Duane St., NEW YORK, 
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A Strong Constitution 


Is a vital necessity in a Die Press. 





SEYBOLD PATENT. 


THE SEYBOLD DIE PRESS embodies the three most powerful move- 
ments known. 


The platen is pulled down at all four corners, obviating wear in the 
bearings and insuring uniform pressure at every point. 





Fi few of our recent Orders. 


AMERICAN ENVELOPE CO., 5 machines, W. dessa _ SHERMAN ENVELOPE CO, 2 machines, Loren am. 


FRIEND PAPER & TABLET CO., | EDWARD WHITNEY CO., ..... 

COLUMBUS LITHOGRAPHING CO., . . Columbus, “ | THE WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO.,. . . . Newark, N. J. 
ART PRINTING COs wae See ee, °° | Lew @ SLOCUM; . .. 9... Watertown, N. Y. 
CARPENTER PAPER CO., .. . . » « « Omaha, Neb. Baro, mumpoce @€0:;,;...0.°. « os Chicago, Ill. 
TYTUS-GARDNER PAPER & MFG. CO., Middletown, Ohio HEYWOOD MFG.CO; ..... Minneapolis, Minn. 





MACHINE 
acne 5 Main Office and Factory : — AN y 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


8 and 10 Reade Street, New York. 347 and 349 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
-» MAKERS OF... 


Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, 
Paper=Box Makers, ete. 
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Another Circular Folder. 























Range of Work : 


6x9 to 18 x 24 
MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


ERIE, PA. 


Weld & Sturtevant, 44 Duane St., New York. 
M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Works, Phoenix Place, W. C., London, Eng. 




















“Comparisons 
are Odious” 


to the “other fellow” who 
uses THIS 







The result is a 
“Micro-Ground” 


Write 
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LORING COES. 


to make Knives by. 





L. Coes & Co. 


Estimate and Souvenir 
if you mention this. 
If not — no souvenir. 


Worcester, Mass. 



























he green leafof the 
new-come spring; 
, to nature lovers 


2. Je doth bring. 


he chic designs and 
% perfect plates of 
‘Franklin make’ 
as well 
do make, 
the users of them 
JY partake. 











Copyright, 1899, Franklin Eng. and Elect. Co. 


RANKUN nag (OMPARY 


341-35) —o RBORN STREET, 
CnI CAGO. 


A PRINTING MACHINE WHICH 


COMBINES EVERY DESIRABLE FEATURE 


THAT COULD BE WISHED FOR. 





Patent 
Impression 
Throw-off. 





Notice 
the 
Simplicity 





for throwing off the im- 
pression, and then com- 
pare itwith complicated 
arrangements used on 
all other Gordons. -A 
short movement of the 
handle does the busi- 
ness. 











. Among the admirable devices which 
Special Features. are peculiar to the Jones Gordons are 
the automatic self-locking chase hook and form starter, the 
shield over the large gear to prevent —— of sheets, the self- 
distributing duplex fountain, the carriage pulls attached to roller 
arms, by means of which the rollers may be placed in position 
without greasing the fingers ; the automatic brake; which stops 
the press immediately after the belt is shifted ; the roller throw- 
off, a supplemental part of the bed and roller ways, which is 
projected forward lens the impression is thrown off, prevent- 
ing the rollers from touching the form. The roller throw-off 
is an extra feature which is supplied only when specially ordered. 
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THE JONES GORDON JOBBER. 


| Sizes and Construction. 
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The Jones Gordons are sup- 
plied in the following sizes : 
8x12, Iox15, 12x18, 14x20 and 144%x22. The construction 
is the best, all material used being of the highest grade. The 
working parts are perfectly balanced, the frame is strongly 
braced, the bed and platen are accurately finished, the gearings 
carefully milled, the side-arms forged without weld from one 
piece of steel, and all rollers and their bearings are of tempered 
steel, so that there is no possibility of wear. 


. Send for prices to the Manufacturers or any Dealer in 
Printers’ Supplies. 


Manufactured by THE JOHN M. JONES CO., Palmyra, N. Y. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


NEw York OFFIcE, 78 Warren Street-— HENRY C. ISAACS. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE--215 Spear Street-—HADWEN SWAIN MFG, CO. 















Singing the Pratses 
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of Inks is what we wish to do in this advertisement. Ana the Inks we talk are the 
QUEEN CITY. They have the superior working qualities and fineness that are required 
to turn out the choice grade of printing. Among our specialties which you ought to try, 
because they have been demonstrated to be the inks above all others adapted to meet the 
exacting requirements of fine illustrative work, are the 


H. D. Book and Half-Tone Inks. 


Send us your address at once, so that we can mail you samples of the beautiful work done 
with these and our other full line of inks. It will help you to turn out a finer character 


of work. 


Queen City Printing Ink Company, 
Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Branch, 347 Dearborn Street, 





Chicago, Ill. 
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NO ADDITIONAL HELP REQUIRED TO “DOUBLE THE CAPACITY” OF THE 
LINOTYPE. ADDITIONAL HELP MEANS ADDED EXPENSE. 








Facts—Noticeable Facts— 


Composing rooms which were busy two years ago are now 
practically idle—the work has gone to machine offices. You 
can retain the type but not the work. 











OUR TERMS ARE EASY—YOUR PROFITS ARE LARGE. 
ONE MACHINE PRODUCES ALL SIZES OF TYPE. 
EVERY PRINTER HIS OWN TYPE FOUNDER. 


For particulars write to the MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, 








eUINOTYPE.» 














P. T. DODGE, PresipenrT. 





Te Te Te 


Tribune Bldg., New York City. 


Linotype 
Book Offices 
are 
everywhere 
busy. 

Who formerly 
did this 
composition ? 














YOU CAN NO LONGER AFFORD TO DO COMPOSITION BY HAND. THE 
MORE MOVABLE TYPE SET THE GREATER THE LOSS. > 
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Cime-Saver's 
eR 


Ser. [II.— 
For Half-tone Work. 


s Ser. IV.— 
For Line Work. 


Completely anastigmatic. 

Rapid workers. 

Absolute definition and 
detail over the whole 
plate. 


Send for Catalogue. 


BIS 


COLLINEAR 


—a |] LENSES 
Voigtlaender § Son Optical Zo. 


467 W. 14th Street, New York. 
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You do not appreciate the difference between 
POOR INK and GOOD INK until you have tried 
all the poor ones and then try 


Buffalo [nks 


There will be no question in your mind after 
a trial of this kind. It will be the most con- 
vincing kind of an argument. Don’t forget 
the fact that 


“BUFFALO INKS ALWAYS WORK” 


and will please you. 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DASA ASA SAS SAAS ASI SARS 
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ARSONS 
PAPER CO’S 
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Mills at 
Holyoke, 


NUNYNZNLNENCNLNY 
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Mass. 
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bite and 
Colored 
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All 
Animal Sized 
and 
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Pole Dried. 





These papers are listed by the U. S. En- 
velope Co. as EXTRA GRADE No. 1 Rag. 





FORROQQRARDL RRR 





Specify this grade when ordering, and 
you will be pleased with the result. 
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CLOSETS 


FOR 


Paper and Card Stock 


E have lately added these excellent Paper and Card Stock 
WI Closets to our line of furniture. Printers will find them 
invaluable adjuncts to the modern printing office. They will 
preserve the stock of papers and cardboards from becoming 
shopworn and soiled, and all stock will remain bright and in 
good condition. The sliding shelves in the Card Stock Closets 
is an excellent feature. These closets are handsomely made, of 
ash, finished in antique oak, and will prove an ornament to any 
office. The doors are fitted with glass so that stock is always 
visible. The doors in the Card Stock Cabinets are fitted with 
steel rollers and roll from right to left, one behind the other. 
Write to us or to your dealer for circular and discounts. 


THE HAMILTON MFG, CO. 


Main Office and Factory, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Factory and Warchouse, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 




























Send to us or to your dealer for complete Catalogues of 
WOOD TYPE and Modern Printing Office Furniture. 







No. 6 PAPER CLOSET. 











Price List sv. 
Deseription. 


4 SS  ————— ] No. 3—PAPER AND CARD STOCK CLOSET. Height, 7 ft. 6 in.; 






width, 5 ft. 7in.; depth, lower part 28 in., upper part 16 in., outside 
measurements. Shipping weight, 735 lbs. Sliding doors in woper 
and lower parts; upper doors glass, lower half fitted with 20 slid- 
ing boards, 10 in each tier, placed 2% inches apart; each board 

















. a | ae will take cardboard 23x29. Upper half fitted with shelves to take 
GXUESIS SUSE SUS \ ; | = ordinary packages of letter-heads, note-heads, etc. Price, $75. 


Ve 







IF No. 4—PAPER AND CARD STOCK CLOSET. Height, 
LER) Fen | 4 | 7 ft. 6in.; width, 7 ft. 9 in.; depth, lower part 33 in., 













i a | BILL HEADS EBSTATERENTS | upper part 19% in. Shipping weight, 1,000 lbs. Same 
it ore HEAGS Fans 2) ‘EL HEAD: Perosncuts Sealy) q) NOTE HEAR general arrangement as No. 3, except the slidin 


shelves in lower part will take on full sheet 28 x 42, an 
the upper |p is 1644 inches deep inside and will take 
in boxes of envelopes with ends to front. Price, $96. 





















No. 5— PAPER CLOSET. Height, 5 ft. 4% in.; width, 
25% in.; depth, 16 in., outside measurements. Ship- 
ping weight, 160lbs. Space between shelves, 6 inches. 

akes two packages of note-heads and one package of 
letter-heads on each shelf, piled three high. Paneled 
glass door in front. Price, $22. 


















- 6—PAPER CLOSET. Height, 6ft.; width, 3 ft. 7in.; 
depth, 16in., outside measurements. Shipping weight, 
290 Ibs. Space between shelves, 6 inches. Takes two 
packages of letter or bill heads, or three packages of 
note-heads, piled three high, on each section of each 
shelf. This closet is divided’in the center into two 
sections. Price, $38. 





















— PAPER CLOSET. Height, 8 ft.; width, 7 ft. 9 in.; 
epth 19! in., all outside measurements. Shipping 
pete, jp 7oo lbs. All doors in this Cabinet slide on 
steel rollers, from side to side. Doors fitted with glass. 
Divided in center from top to bottom into two equal 
divisions. This closet has 16 sections, with removable, 
adjustable shelves. Each section is 43% in. wide, 
16 in. deep, inside measure. Shelves are 10 inches 
apart inside, when divided at equal distances. 

Price, $80. 











NO. 3 PAPER AND CARD STOCK CLOSET. 
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Roller 








Roller- 
Making 


SEND FOR 
ESTIMATE 
FOR LARGE 
OR SMALL 
OUTFITS. 


MOULDS 
ARE GUAR- 


BE TRUE 
AND FREE 
FROM 
FLAWS. 
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COMPOSITION MELTING KETTLE 

WITH AIR-PRESSURE POURING KETTLE, 
400 PounpDs CAPACITY. 


JAMES ROWE ™ 3 Te 


Oe] 


Foreign correspondence concerning the latest Roller-Making 
Machinery made by us is especially desired, and will have 
prompt attention. 


Moulds... 


Machinery 


ANTEED TO 


246. 
vee 
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= New York Depot: 32 East Tenth Street. 


If you do not receive 

the ‘‘ News-Monger,”’ 
send us your address and 
it will be mailed you. 
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EDGE-GUIDE DROP-ROLLER FOLDING MACHINES 


WITH AUTOMATIC POINTING ATTACHMENT. 
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Statement to the Crade. 


f? HE AUTOMATIC POINTING DEVICE used on our Paper 

Folding Machines is of our own invention, is novel and does not 
infringe the patents of others. Both our Pointer and the method and 
apparatus for pointing the sheets on the press in preparation for our 
Folder are entirely different from those used by others, and are the 
subjects of separate applications for patents by us both in this country 
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and in Europe. 





We shall protect our customers against interference 
from any source in the use of our inventions and improvements. 








E. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 
New York and Chicago. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


FIFTY-SECOND STREET, BELOW LANCASTER AVENUE, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BINNER cwmco 


‘ ‘ ‘ tof, ¢ COPYRIGHTED. PURPLE, B. 6865-70. 
The motif for this design, which is Roman, or eiticn sake, ana, 


more properly called Latin, was taken from the second GREEN, 604-12. 
volume of Sylvester, “Paleography of All Nations,” 
and covers a period to about the eighth century. 








ILL have only the best of everything. 
They want the best presses, best . 
stock, best pressmen, and com- 
positors, and, last but not least, 
the best Inks. » The price of the 
best Inks is such that every good 
printer can afford to buy them. 


Printers Ault & Wiborg’s Inks are the best 


and the cheapest, because they 


GGG GE GR GOR for many years have given better 


results than any others. 











THE BEST INKS j 
MAKE THE BEST printers—Aulf & Wiborg’s 


ccna OO i. 





@) INNER cn. 


SORRENTO GREEN, 594-75. DEEP REFLEX BLUE, 351-78. 
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